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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 

EGYPT—PART 6 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 

JE 1016/10 No. 1 

DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ORGANISATION OF THE “LIBERATION 

SQUADS ” IN EGYPT 

Sir R. Stevenson to A Ir. Eden. (Received 1 st January) 


(No. 435. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, 18//? December, 1951. 

With reference to my despatch No. 416 of 
3rd December, I have the honour to report 
further developments in the organisation of 
the “ liberation squads.” 

2. On 5th December the Prime Minister 
announced that the Government had re¬ 
affirmed their decision to take the “ libera¬ 
tion squads ” under Government control 
and had charged Abdul Maguid Abdul 
Hakk, the Minister of State, with the respon¬ 
sibility of their organisation and training. 
As was reported in Chancery letter No. 
10128/18/51 of 12th December to African 
Department, the Minister of State has no 
particular qualifications other than being a 
protege of the Minister of the Interior whose 
instructions he will no doubt execute faith¬ 
fully. He subsequently announced that he 
would appoint a military committee to assist 
him and that it would be composed of 
senior ex-officers so that the “ popular” 
and unofficial nature of the squads should 
be preserved. The ex-officers selected 
proved to be Generals Saleh Harb, 
Mohamed Fetouh, Hussein Mahmoud 
Pasha, and Ali el Mawawi Bey. As reported 
in my despatch under reference all these ex¬ 
officers were already notorious for their part 
in organising or at least publicising “ libera¬ 
tion squads ” and their appointments did 
something to weaken the general belief that 
the Government intended to control rather 
than to use the squads. The Minister of 
State announced at the same time that only 
those “ fit to serve their country ” would 
be enrolled and that in future it would be 
strictly forbidden to collect subscriptions for 
any squads other than those under Govern¬ 
ment control. A credit of £E. 100,000 was 
opened for purposes connected with the 
squads. 
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3. The notable omission from the list of 
ex-officers appointed as advisers is General 
Aziz el Masri who has secured even more 
publicity than his fellow ex-officers as a 
' leader of liberation squads.” He had 
been reported in the press to have objected 
more firmly than the others to a Govern¬ 
ment control and it also appeared that he 
might have been passed over because his 
opinions were so wild as to bring discredit 
even upon “ liberation squads.” Sir 
Thomas Rapp has, however, recently met 
E! Masri and informs me that he appears 
to be considerably more sensible than was 
supposed. He maintained that he had had 
no intention of forming squads and that the 
position of leader had been forced upon 
him. He denied that he was responsible 
for the manual on guerrilla warfare to which 
1 referred in paragraph 8 of my despatch 
under reference. This is I fear yet another 
instance of the wide gulf between the 
language of an Egyptian personality in 
private conversation and his language when 
faced with newspaper reporters, but it serves 
to confirm the improbability of the “ libera¬ 
tion squads ” reaching any high degree of 
organisation under their present leadership. 

4. Since the Government asserted their 
control over the squads they seem to have 
done little or nothing to form them into a 
properly organised body and the position is 
probably much as it was three weeks ago, 
the only difference being that the squads are 
now nominally under the control of the 
Government whereas they were then nomin¬ 
ally under the control of certain nebulous 
political bodies. It still takes only two or 
three crooks to form a squad and so many 
racketeers are exploiting the movement that 
it is very difficult to estimate the numbers 
of those squads which deserve the name. 
The best estimate I have puts the overall 
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strength of properly enrolled members at no 
more than 1,000 men of which the contin¬ 
gent of Ahmed Hussein's Socialist Party is 
perhaps 200 and the Young Men's Moslem 
Association contingent some 400, but 1 am 
not entirely satisfied with these figures. The 
members of these squads are drawn mostly 
from the working class led by student 
members of the youth groups of the various 
political parties. 

5. Towards the end of November the 
police appear to have raided a depot of the 
Socialist Party squads, although accounts 
differ whether this was at a place in Cairo 
or in Sharkiya province some fifty miles 
from the capital. It seems certain, however, 
that a raid of some kind took place. It may 
have been intended to blackmail the squads 
into accepting Government control, but it 
was nicely calculated to destroy any confi¬ 
dence in the Government's intentions which 
the leaders of squads may have felt. In 
consequence of such Government actions 
one of the effects of their assumption of 
control has been the opposite of that which 
they had intended. I understand on 
normally reliable authority that until the 
Government’s announcement students in 
Fouad 1st University took little interest in 
the squads, but that they have since then 
decided to form their own squads indepen¬ 
dent of Government control. There is, of 
course, a stupidity unusual even for this 
Government in their attempts to control 
“ liberation squads ” when they have almost 
simultaneously announced permission for all 
Egyptians to carry arms. 


6. The more or less regularly formed 
squaas are continuing elementary military 
training, but they show little inclination to 
transfer themselves from the training fields 
in the delta to the battlefield in the Canal. 
One of tne most accurate accounts yet to 
appear of the work of organised “ liberation 
squads " in the Canal Zone was published 
some two weeks ago in the normally 
extremist Rose el Yussef. A staff reporter 
wrote that he had searched for a week in 
Ismailia for some traces of the “ liberation 
squads whose exploits had been reported 
with so much prominence, that he had 
found no trace whatever, and that he con¬ 
cluded that these squads existed only in the 
imagination of journalists in Cairo. 

7. My general conclusion is that though 
a nominal Government organisation for the 
military training of youth has come into 
being and may have the effect of cooling 
volunteer ardour among the party youth and 
discouraging the ‘ commercial ” side of the 
liberation movement in Cairo, it will have 
no effect on the activities of those groups 
in and on the borders of the Canal Zone 
who are carrying out individual terrorist 
acts and are no more likely to submit to the 
orders of the Minister of State than they 
were in former times inhibited by respect 
for the Egyptian police. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty's Representatives at Alex¬ 
andria and Port Said and to the British 
Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


JE 1052/32 


No. 2 


KING IBN SAUD’S PROPOSALS FOR AN ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 

SETTLEMENT 

( 1 ) 


Mr. Pelham to Mr. Eden. 

(No. 9) Jedda, 

(Telegraphic) l Uh January, 1952. 

King Ibn Saud summoned me to Riyadh 
on 10th January to communicate in writing 
his proposals for an Anglo-Egyptian settle¬ 
ment, translation of which is in my 
immediately following telegram. 

2. The King sent proposals to King 
Farouk and to Nahas Pasha on the 6th and 


(Received 1 2th January ) 

7th January respectively under cover of 
letters stressing his friendship for Egypt 
and his concern at Anglo-Egyptian situa¬ 
tion. He explained to them that he had 
hitherto refrained from action hoping that 
relations would improve, but in fact they 
had gone from bad to worse and were 
jeopardising not only Britain and Egypt 
but other States as well. The other Arab 
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States had been pressing him to take some 
action. He had therefore taken it upon 
himself to make “ non-committal " sugges¬ 
tions which he would not discuss with the 
British Government until King Farouk. for 
his part had accepted or commented on 
them. 

3. The King told me that, in view of 
Egyptian press speculations, he had now 
decided that he must inform you of his 
move. If you wished to make comment on 
his proposals as they stood he would be 
glad to have them but otherwise he would 
expect nothing from you until, after study¬ 
ing reply from Egyptians, he was able to 


put them to you officially either as they 
stand or in a modified form. 

4. I promised to report to you accord¬ 
ingly but observed that, so far as the first 
two points were concerned, it had been the 
consistent policy of Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to revise the present treaty by 
negotiation and that it was very disappoint¬ 
ing that the King's suggestions made no 
mention of duty incumbent on the Egyp¬ 
tian Government to stop terrorism. 

5. The King replied that his proposals 
were designed to open a door which was 
now tightly closed. Once he could see a 
way through he would have plenty to say 
to the Egyptians. 


( 2 ) 

Mr. Pelham to Mr. Eden 


(No. 10.; Jedda, 

(Telegraphic) 11 th January, 1952. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

Following are King Ibn Saud's pro¬ 
posals : — 

1. Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 shall 
be considered as cancelled. 

2. A new treaty of friendship shall be 
concluded between Egypt and Britain to 
regulate the friendly relations between the 
two parties. 

3. Question of defence shall be arranged 
by an agreement based on sincere co¬ 
operation between parties with whom 
agreement may be reached in that respect. 


The agreement would show clearly the 
form of that co-operation in peace-time 
and in war-time. 

4. British forces shall evacuate Canal 
Zone and move to place outside Egypt 
within a period not exceeding one year. 

5. Egyptian army shall take place of 
British forces in Suez Canal Zone. 

6. Egyptian army shall be equipped with 
war material and assisted in training in its 
use so as to become capable of defence by 
itself. 

7. As for Sudan the choice shall be left 
to her own people who shall be allowed to 
give their opinion completely free from all 
interference. 


JE 1052/40 No. 3 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

MR. ACHESON 


Egypt and 

Mr. Eden to Sir R 

No. 18. Confidential) Foreign Office, 

Sir, \6th January, 1952. 

I have the honour to enclose herein the 
record of a conversation which I had with 
Mr. Acheson in Washington on 10th January 
about Egypt and the Sudan. 
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the Sudan 

. Stevenson (Cairo) 

2. 1 am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty Ambassadors at Washington 
and Paris, to the Head of B.M.E.O. (Fayid), 
and to the Governor-General of the Sudan, 
Khartoum. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 
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Enclosure in No. 3 

British Record of Meeting between the 
Foreign Secretary and Mr. Acheson at 
10-30 a.m. on \0th January, 1952 

Present: 

United Kingdom 
Mr. Eden 

His Majesty's Ambassador 
Mr. Shuckburgh 
Mr. Burrows 


United States 

Mr. Acheson 

Mr. Gifford 

Mr. Freeman Matthews 

Mr. Perkins 

Mr. Burton Berry 

Mr. Wells Stabler 

Egypt 

Mr. Acheson said that when the moment 
came for putting the Four-Power proposals 
again before the Egyptians, perhaps in some 
modified form, he thought it would be 
necessary to do something about the King’s 
title in the Sudan. He understood that 
under the Agreement of 1899 the King of 
Egypt had had the title of King of the Sudan 
and that although the Condominium 
arrangement had overtaken this it might be 
possible for us to say that we considered the 
title which the King had had before the 
Condominium was still his. 


This should, in his view, be wrapped up 
in a package with other conditions which 
should be as follows: — 

(a) all parties should recognise the right 

ol the Sudanese people to determine 
their own future. This could be 
guaranteed by Egypt and the four 
Powers putting forward the Four- 
Power Plan; 

(b) the Egyptians should agree that they 
would not interfere with the present 
regime in the Sudan (though they 
need not admit that they accept its 
legality): 

(c) the Egyptians should agree to accept 

the Four-Power proposals (possibly 
with slight modifications of presenta¬ 
tion). 

The Secretary of State said that as far as 
Egyptian public opinion was concerned, as 
opposed to the requirements of the King, 
the Four-Power proposals were more 
important than the question of the Sudan. 
He would certainly study Mr. Acheson’s 
idea regarding the pre-Condominium title 
but he doubted whether it would be neces¬ 
sary to bring international lawyers into the 
matter. 

His thought had been that it would be 
some concession to the King if we could 
declare that the title which he had enjoyed 
before the Condominium (Lord of Darfur 
Kordofan and the Sudan) continued in our 
view to be valid. 

Mr. Acheson said that Mr. Stabler was 
about to visit Khartoum where he would 
see the situation for himself on behalf of 
the State Department. 

The Secretary of State welcomed this. 


JE 1192/6 


No. 4 


APPROACH TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY POWERS 
CONCERNING THE SUPPLY OF ARMS TO EGYPT 

0 ) 


Mr. Eden to Sir F. Hoyer-Millar (United Kingdom Deputy on the 

North Atlantic Council) 


(No. 1. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir* list January, 1952. 

I enclose copies of my despatches No. 75 
of 21st January to His Majesty’s Ambas¬ 
sador in Washington and No. 24 of 21st 
January to His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Rome, from which your Excellency will see 
that His Majesty’s Government are now 


bringing pressure to bear on the Italian 
Government to prevent further supplies of 
arms and warlike equipment reaching Egypt 
from Italy. 

2. There is reason to believe that the 
Egyptian Arms Purchasing Mission has 
succeeded in placing orders in other North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation countries. 
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though their Governments have not neces¬ 
sarily participated actively in this traffic to 
the same extent as in Italy. The moment 
therefore appears opportune for a general 
approach to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Powers on this subject, which will in addition 
reinforce the representations to be made to 
the Italian Government. I should be glad 
if you would take an early opportunity of 
inviting the North Atlantic Council Deputies 
to urge their Governments to ensure that no 
supplies of arms should henceforth reach 
Egypt from the countries which they repre¬ 
sent, so long as His Majesty's Government's 
dispute with the Egyptian Government 
continues. 

3. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty's Ambassadors in Washington, 
Paris, Cairo and Rome, and to the Head 
of the British Middle East Office in Fayid. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


Enclosure 1 to (1) in No. 4 

Mr. Eden to Sir O. Franks ( Washington ) 

(No. 75. Secret) Foreign Office. 

Sir, 21 st January, 1952. 

I invite your Excellency's reference to the 
despatches numbered 5420 and 5440 of 
20th and 21st December, 1951 respectively, 
from His Majesty's Ambassador in Rome 
about the export of arms from Italy to 
Egypt and, in particular, to the proposals 
made in paragraph 12 of the first of these 
two despatches. You will observe that 
representations have been made on this 
subject to the Italian Government, with 
results that are not entirely satisfactory. In 
view of the depressed state of the Italian 
arms industry, and the widespread unem¬ 
ployment which pervades Italian industry 
in general, it will not be easy to persuade 
the Italian Government to exercise a strict 
embargo on the supply of arms from Italy 
to Egypt. I therefore agree with the view 
expressed by His Majesty's Ambassador in 
Rome that an approach to the Italian 
Government by the United States Govern¬ 
ment, as well as by His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment, is desirable. 

2. You should now therefore invite the 
United States Government to point out to 
the Italian Government that the arms thus 


supplied to Egypt may be used to kill 
British soldiers on account of a dispute con¬ 
cerning the Allied base in the Canal Zone, 
a dispute in which His Majesty's Government 
has the right to expect the support of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation Powers. 
Moreover the United States Government 
will no doubt agree that Italy is open to 
criticism for supplying munitions to a non- 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation Power 
at a time when she is herself receiving large 
supplies of military equipment to make up 
for her own deficiencies. 

3. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Ambassadors in Paris, 
Cairo and Rome, the Head of the British 
Middle East Office at Fayid. and to the 
United Kingdom Deputy on the North 
Atlantic Council. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


Enclosure 2 to (1) in No. 4 

Mr. Eden to Sir V. Mallet (Rome) 

(No. 24. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, list January, 1952. 

With reference to your Excellency's 
despatches Nos. 542 and 544 of 20th and 
21st December, 1951, respectively about 
the export of arms from Italy to Egypt, 
I now enclose copies of my despatches 
No. 750) of 21st January and No. IP) of 
21st January to His Majesty's Ambassador 
in Washington and to the United Kingdom 
Deputy on the North Atlantic Council 
respectively. 

2. When the approaches envisaged in my 
two despatches under reference have been 
made, I should be glad if your Excellency 
would, after consultation with your United 
States colleague, approach the Italian Prime 
Minister in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendation in paragraph 12 of the first of 
your two despatches under reference. 

3. 1 am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Ambassadors in Washing¬ 
ton, Paris and Cairo, to the Head of the 
British Middle East Office at Fayid, and to 
the United Kingdom Deputy on the North 
Atlantic Council. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 
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( 2 ) 

Sir V. Mallet to Mr. Eden 


(No. 542 ) British Embassy, Rome, 

Sir, 20 th December, 1951. 

Article 53 of the Peace Treaty forbade 
Italy to manufacture or possess any war 
material exceeding in quantity that required 
for the forces permitted to her under the 
treaty. This amounted to a formal ban on 
the large-scale manufacture of war material. 
In virtue of this ban Italy has since the end 
of the war been discreet about manu¬ 
facturing for foreign account, exporting, or 
admitting that she possesses military material 
surplus to the legitimate needs of her own 
armed forces. Article 67 of the Peace 
Treaty, which deals with the disposal of 
surplus military stores left over from the 
war, is less categorical and has in practice 
allowed the Italians certain loopholes for a 
limited, and in general under-the-counter, 
export of arms. 

2. His Majesty's Government has during 
the last three or four years hesitated to in¬ 
voke these clauses of the treaty even when 
it was of direct British interest to prevent 
the export of armaments from Italy, for 
instance, to such destinations as the Com¬ 
munists in Malaya. We have relied rather 
on other arguments in our efforts to induce 
the Italians to control this traffic. The pro¬ 
blem has now become acute again with the 
outbreak of virtual hostilities in Egypt and 
I have been giving thought to the grounds 
on which we could approach the Italian 
Government with any hope of securing 
genuine co-operation from them in the pre¬ 
vention of this traffic. The abrogation by 
His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom of the military clauses of the Peace 
Treaty, of course, now precludes us from the 
possibility of basing our representations on 
that instrument. 

3. The arms traffic out of Italy is of two 
sorts, licit and illicit. The first category, 
although hitherto forbidden under the Peace 
Treaty, is legitimate from the Italian 
domestic point of view in so far as shipments 
are covered by export permits issued by the 
Ministry for Foreign Trade. Without these 
permits no military materials may be 
exported. The permits are in practice only 
refused when the destination is known to 
be the other side of the Iron Curtain. The 
Italian civil servant, however, is neither par¬ 
ticularly efficient nor particularly incorrup¬ 
tible; nor are outgoing Customs inspections 
particularly effective: and it is undoubtedly 
a fact that many shipments of arms leave 


the country either under false papers or 
under legitimate papers improperly ob¬ 
tained. The bulk of the material which goes 
out of Italy in this manner is not from cur¬ 
rent production but is derived, directly or 
indirectly, from the vast quantities of surplus 
stores left behind by the Allied armies. 
There is also a limited source of supply in 
the shape of arms hidden by the partisans 
and others in the war. Communist caches 
are at intervals unearthed by the police, and 
the Communists themselves,as the attraction 
of a gory death on the barricades recedes, 
are disposing of their arms at a profit. The 
legitimate export trade is more concerned 
with non-Iethal equipment such as obsolete 
aircraft or motor transport, which can be 
freely purchased new from the factories or 
on the second-hand market. 

4. The present disturbances in Egypt have 
produced something of a boom on the 
Italian arms market. Correspondence from 
His Majesty's Embassy in Cairo and from 
this post at the time of the Egyptian arms 
scandal in the spring of this year gave a good 
picture of the rather hand-to-mouth sources 
of supply then operating in Italy. Our 
present problem, however, is likely to be a 
more serious one in that the Egyptian 
Government and army themselves are now 
openly engaged in the business, whereas 
before it was mostly handled through middle 
men of varying degrees of commercial 
turpitude. At that time, moreover, having 
no direct interest at stake and being reluc¬ 
tant to invoke the restrictive clauses of the 
Peace Treaty, we did not intervene. Now, 
however, we are actively concerned. Add 
to this the change in the position of the 
Italian Government both as regards the 
Peace Treaty and as regards its standing 
under N.A.T.O.. and a very different picture 
emerges: whilst probably ready to do their 
best to stop the illicit trade, the Italian 
Government are in their present frame of 
mind positively interested in promoting 
legitimate exports on a large scale. 

5. Of recent weeks a stream of high- 
ranking Egyptians has flowed into Italy in 
search of arms. The Egyptian Minister of 
Defence, the Under-Secretaries respectively 
of Air, War and Finance and several general 
officers are reliably reported to have been 
in Rome to reinforce the routine purchasing 
activities of the Egyptian Military Attache 
here. The Egyptians appear to be especially 
interested in spare parts for equipment, 
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mostly of British and American design, 
already in use by the Egyptian army: in 
surplus stores of British and American 
design such as wireless sets, ammunition, 
gun mountings, and mines: and in non- 
lethal materials such as trucks and trailers. 
They have been offering long-term contracts 
for ammunition to be manufactured in Italy 
against payment in lire or in cotton. 

6. From the commercial angle this situa¬ 
tion offers the Italians a tempting market. 
Italian industry is working below capacity, 
there are some 2 million unemployed in the 
country and the offer of these long-term con¬ 
tracts must be extremelv attractive to the 

w 

Italian manufacturer, who sees in them 
prospects of steady business for months 
ahead. From the N.A.T.O. angle the 
Italians can readily convince themselves of 
the legitimacy of this busines by arguing that 
it is their duty as members of that organisa¬ 
tion to put their industry in a position to 
cater for their own needs and for those of 
their Allies. From the Peace Treaty angle 
the Italians can argue that the British and 
Americans never seriously invoked the 
restrictive clauses against them in the past 
and that now the military clauses of the 
treaty are a dead letter. From the political 
angle, the Italians are anxious to foster good 
relations with the Arab world in general and 
with Egypt in particular; and the Italian 
Government is quite ready to delude itself 
regarding the probable reaction of His 
Majesty’s Government by blithely main¬ 
taining that there is no war on in Egypt and 
that the British won’t really mind anyway. 

7. That, then, is the background against 
which we must consider the steps which we 
can now take to prevent British troops being 
killed in Egypt by Italian bullets. I had 
already been giving this matter some 
thought of recent weeks in view particularly 
of a remark casually made to the Commer¬ 
cial Minister at this embassy some five weeks 
ago by Dottor Grazzi, the Director-General 
of Economic Affairs at the Palazzo Chigi, 
who, with disarming abstraction, let drop 
the remark that he had been toying with the 
idea of trading some obsolete Macchi air¬ 
craft for Egyptian cotton. I had also heard 
from other sources that Bombrino Perodi 
Delfino, the big chemical and munitions 
firm, had concluded a contract with the 
Egyptians for the manufacture of over 
100 million rounds of small arms ammuni¬ 
tion. On the strength of these various 
reports I had asked the military attache to 
this embassy to broach the matter with the 
Ministry of Defence, which he did a few 
weeks ago. 
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8. On receipt of your telegram No. 824 
Saving of 8th December, reporting that a 
consignment of 100 tons of anti-tank mines 
was about to be shipped from Naples to 
Alexandria, I despatched a member of my 
staff to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs to 
make urgent representations with a view to 
getting this consignment stopped. Mr. 
Russell called on the Director-General of 
Political Affairs, Dottor Jannelli, on 14th 
December, and handed him a Note Verbale 
(No. 509. a copy of which I attach) and 
spoke in the sense of your instructions. On 
18th December Mr. Russell was invited to 
call upon Dottor Corrias, the Deputy 
Director-General of Economic Affairs, in 
whose competence this matter apparently 
falls. An unsatisfactory interview followed. 

9. Dottor Corrias started by saying that 
no trace could be found of the shipment of 
anti-tank mines to which my Note Verbale 
specifically referred. Investigations had been 
made by the competent security authorities, 
but without result. He then went on to say 
that the Ministry did, however, wish to 
inform us that an Italian armaments firm 
had applied for permission to accept a con¬ 
tract for $2-3 million worth of small arms 
ammunition for the Egyptian army. This 
price would appear to indicate an order of 
something over 100 million rounds and is 
almost certainly the same transaction as that 
referred to in paragraph 7 above. It is large 
enough to arouse very serious misgivings on 
our part. 

10. Passing to more general considerations 
Dottor Corrias then proceeded to justify 
his Government’s attitude towards this 
transaction by the argument that it was 
Italy’s duty towards her Allies of the Atlan¬ 
tic Pact to expand her armament industry 
to the utmost of its capacity. This as we, 
the British, with our widespread foreign 
exports of aircraft would readily understand, 
could not be achieved without a flourishing 
export market. The present “ little flurry ” 
in Egypt was, of course, intensely disa¬ 
greeable but the Italian Government were 
sure that it was not going to develop into 
anything serious: should it show signs of 
doing so, they would of course cut off all 
exports at once. 

11. In reply to these specious arguments, 
Mr. Russell said that to us the Egyptian 
situation already appeared quite serious 
enough without our friends gratuitously 
supplying cartridges for the Egyptians to 
shoot at British troops in the Canal Zone, let 
alone mines to blow up British tanks. He 
also enquired whether the Italian Govern¬ 
ment felt quite sure that the Americans and 
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other supplying Powers would not take a 
rather unfavourable view of this export of 
munitions by Italy to a non-N.A.T.O. Power, 
at a time when Italy was demanding and 
receiving large supplies of military equip¬ 
ment to make up her own deficiencies. 
Mr. Russell then spoke of the obvious im¬ 
morality of Italy, a member of N.A.T.O., 
supporting our enemies in a dispute which 
had arisen in a context of interest to all 
N.A.T.O. Powers, namely, the establishment 
of the Allied base in the Canal Zone. 

12. Given this irresponsible attitude on 
the part of the Italian Government. I think 
you will wish me to follow the matter up at 
a higher level and point out the full im¬ 
propriety and folly of the Italian Govern¬ 
ment's present line of action. The best line 
of argument would seem to be that based 
upon N.A.T.O. considerations. In this our 
hand would be strengthened if the United 
States Government could be moved to 
weigh in with a similar approach. It would 
also be helpful if a simultaneous move were 
made through N.A.T.O. channels. If you 
wish to send me instructions in this sense, 
perhaps by telegram, I will ask for an inter¬ 
view with Signor de Gasperi as soon as he 
returns from Paris, where he is going on 
26th December. Meanwhile I am seeing the 
Secretary-General Count Zoppi to-morrow 
on other matters and will take the oppor¬ 
tunity of telling him what a serious view 
His Majesty's Government will take of any 
aid given at the present stage to the Egyptian 
Government. 

13. Iam sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty's Representatives at Cairo. 


Paris. Washington and British Middle 
East Office. 

I have, &c. 

V. A. L. MALLET. 

Enclosure to (2) in No. 4 

(No. 509) 

Note Verbale 

His Majesty's Embassy presents its 
compliments to the Italian Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs and. on instructions from 
His Majesty's Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, has the honour to state 
that His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom have been informed that the 
Egyptian Government has recently been 
making extensive enquiries in Italy concern¬ 
ing the purchase of arms, and His Majesty’s 
Government have reason to believe that 
various orders have been placed. In par¬ 
ticular they understand that a consignment 
of 100 tons of anti-tank mines, of unknown 
origin, is shortly to be carried from Naples 
to Alexandria. 

2. In view of the present situation in 
Egypt. His Majesty's Government sincerely 
hope that the Italian Government will be 
able to prevent the export of this and similar 
consignments to Egypt. 

His Majesty's Embassy avails itself of this 
opportunity to renew to the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs the assurance of its highest 
consideration. 

Rome . 13//7 December. 1951. 


(3) 

Sir V. Mallet to Mr. Eden 


(No. 544) British Embassy. Rome, 

Sir, 21 st December . 1951. 

With reference to paragraph 12 of my 
despatch No. 542 of 20th December on 
the subject of the export of war material 
from Italy to Egypt I have the honour to 
state that I spoke on this subject to the 
Secretary-General at the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs this morning. 

2. I told Count Zoppi that I was not at 
all happy at the number of reports I was 
receiving about contracts which the Egyptian 
Government were trying to place or had 
already placed in Italy. Hitherto I had only 
had definite instructions from you on the 
subject of the anti-tank mines but I felt fairly 
sure that it would not be long before I should 


be instructed to raise the whole matter at 
a high level with the Italian Government. 
It was true that we were not at war with 
Egypt but relations were very strained and 
British soldiers were being killed. I could 
think of nothing more likely to put a strain 
upon our greatly improved relations with 
Italy than a revelation in the British press 
that British soldiers were being killed with 
Italian bullets. I therefore urged Count 
Zoppi to consider the whole problem very 
carefully and discuss it with his Minister. 
I should probably wish to revert to the 
matter early in the new year. 

3. Count Zoppi received my representa¬ 
tions sympathetically and assured me that 
he quite saw the dangers inherent in this 
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problem. On the other hand it was difficult 
for the Italian Government to refuse to allow 
contracts to be placed with private firms 
who were badly in need of orders to keep 
their factories open and their workmen 
employed. If British relations with Egypt 
became worse it would be possible to delay 
delivery of such orders as those for small 
arms ammunition referred to in paragraph 9 
of my despatch under reference. As for the 
anti-tank mines Count Zoppi assured me 
that the Italian Government had not been 
able to obtain information on the subject. 
The only export of which they were at 
present aware was one of explosives for the 
Compagnie Egyptienne de Phosphates at 
Qosseir on the Red Sea. This was a well- 
known Italian company which exploited the 
phosphate mines in the Red Sea district 
and required explosives for its mining 
operations. 


4. Count Zoppi also told me that the 
Egyptian Minister of Defence had tried to 
place a contract in Italy for “ big guns.” 
The Italian Government had refused to 
allow this on the grounds that they required 
the armament factories to manufacture guns 
for themselves. The Egyptian Minister of 
Defence had subsequently told the Italians, 
with some bitterness, that he had now suc¬ 
ceeded in placing the contract in France. 

5. I hope that as a result of my warning 
Count Zoppi will prepare the mind of the 
Italian Government for any further repre¬ 
sentations which you may wish me to make. 

6. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty's Representatives at Cairo, 
Washington, Paris and the British Middle 
East Office. 

I have, &c. 

V. A. L. MALLET. 


JE 1016/85 No. 5 

OPERATION AGAINST THE 1SMAILIA POLICE 


Sir T. Rapp to Mr. Bevin. 

British Middle East Office, 
(No. 83) Fay id, 

(Telegraphic) 25th January, 1952. 

Operation started about 6*15 a.m. local 
time this morning when Police Station and 
Bureau Sanitaire, occupied by police, was 
surrounded. Apparently no police officers 
were in these buildings and Egyptian police 
liaison officer with British troops declined 
to go in to deliver order to surrender. 
Police then started to fire from buildings. 
Chief of Police was contacted at his resi¬ 
dence, who undertook to telephone to the 
police and tell them to surrender. If he did 
s o this had no immediate effect and firing 
continued on both sides with small arms, 
light automatics and British tank guns, 
bureau Sanitaire with 2-300 police was 
°ccupied by British troops about 9*30 a.m. 


(Received 25th January) 

Casualties reported but not confirmed 
yet were twenty Egyptian policemen 
killed and some wounded who were carried 
out by British troops. News of this sur¬ 
render was conveyed to police in the police 
station who continued to resist. British 
troops again called on them to surrender 
and themselves ceased firing to allow police 
time for reflection. Lull was broken by 
heavy burst of rifle fire from police station 
which was answered by British troops. 
Police surrendered about 12 15 p.m. and are 
now being sorted. Total British casualties 
still not confirmed, three British other 
ranks killed, nine British other ranks and 
one officer wounded. 

2. I should emphasise that this is a first 
report and details are still subject to 
confirmation. 


J E 1018/24 No. 6 

REPLACEMENT OF THE WAFD GOVERNMENT BY AN 
“ INDEPENDENT ” GOVERNMENT UNDER ALY MAHER PASHA 

( 1 ) 


Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. 

<No. 207) Cairo, 

^Telegraphic) 28th January, 1952. 

My telegram No. 198. 

I have just been informed by Chief of the 
Poyal Cabinet that the Wafd Government 


(Received 28th January) 

has been dismissed, and that an “ inde¬ 
pendent ' Government has been formed 
under the premiership of Aly Maher Pasha 
who has also assumed the portfolios of 
Foreign Affairs and of War and Marine. 
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Present Governor of Alexandria, Mortada 
e! Maraghy Bey, is Minister of the Interior, 
and Zaki Abdel Motaal has returned to the 


Ministry of Finance. Hassouna Pasha is 
Minister of Education. Hamid Suliman, 
Minister of Public Works. 


JE 1018/26 (2) 


Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. 

(No. 210) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) 28th January, 1952. 

My telegram No. 207. 

Press this morning publishes text of two 
Royal rescripts. 

2. First rescript, addressed to Nahas 
Pasha, expresses profound regret for dis¬ 
turbances and says that the situation has 
shown that the Government has failed to 
maintain public security and relieves him of 
his functions. 

3. Second decree, addressed to Ali Maher 
Pasha, draws attention to the delicate situa¬ 
tion, necessitating firm and sincere action to 
protect the country against disorders and 
sedition for the realisation of the inde¬ 
pendence of the country and the unity of the 
Nile Valley, and appoints him to form a 
Cabinet. 

4. In a letter to the King, Ali Maher 
Pasha accepts the appointment and states 
that he would not lose sight of the national 
aspirations: viz., evacuation and unity and 
the establishment of security and order and 
enforcement of respect for the law. The 
present difficult circumstances will not divert 
the Government from serving the interests 


(Received 28th Jat wary) 

of the people and especially those of the 
worker and the fellah. Letter concludes by 
submitting names of eleven ministers. In 
addition to those given in my telegram under 
reference, these are the following: Ahmed 
Ibrahim Abdel Wahab Bey, Commerce and 
Industry and Supply; Salib Sami Pasha, 
Agriculture; Mohammed Ali Namazi 
Pasha, Justice; Mahmoud Hassan Pasha, 
Social Affairs; Ibrahim Shawki Pasha, 
Public Health and Rural Affairs; Saad el 
Laaban, Wakfs; Hamed Soliman is 
appointed Minister of Communications as 
well as Public Works. A Royal decree 
formally constituting the Council of 
Ministers as submitted was published simul¬ 
taneously. 

5. Ali Maher Pasha has also been 
appointed Military Governor. In short 
broadcast to the nation during the night he 
affirmed the national aspirations, but drew 
attention to the ‘ primordial duty” laid on 
the Government to restore peace and tran¬ 
quillity, to ensure the rights of all Egyptians 
and foreigners, and to restore confidence in 
the Administration. 


JE 1018/32 No. 7 

HIS MAJESTY'S AMBASSADOR'S AUDIENCE WITH KING FAROUK 

( 1 ) 


Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. 

(No. 259. Secret) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) 30th January, 1952. 

Your telegram No. 203: Audience with 
King Farouk. 

The King received me in audience this 
afternoon. He had evidently recovered to 
some extent at any rate from the burst of ill- 
temper which he had shown at the audience 
granted to my United States colleague on 
26th January. He told me that he and all 
Egypt shared the horror and sorrow that we 
were feeling as a result of the events of 
26th January in Cairo. A terrible blow had 


(Received 30th J unitary) 

been struck at Egypt. He agreed with me 
that the Communists were the directing 
minds and that they had used the Socialist 
Party. One significant thing in his view was 
that simultaneous outbreaks had not 
occurred elsewhere. He attributed this to 
the fact that the Communists were not 
strong enough numericaily to strike with any 
hope of success at more than one place at a 
time. He showed great pride in the effec¬ 
tiveness and loyalty of the army. 

2. He gave me to understand that he had 
heard of our preparations to move troops 
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into Cairo. I told him that I was supremely 
thankful that the disorders had not con¬ 
tinued and that I did not thus have to take 
the terrible decision of recommending to you 
that action should be taken by our troops. 
He gave me the most solemn assurance (on 
which he said I could count absolutely) that 
in the event of disorders occurring with 
which he could no longer deal he would so 
inform me. “ I shall ask for nothing," he 
said, “ but I promise to tell you when the 
situation has passed out of my control. I 
would not have hesitated to do so on the 
Sunday had things gone badly.” 

3. I repeated to the King what I had said 
to the Prime Minister about the suppression 
of terrorism in the Canal Zone and told him 
that, if the Egyptian authorities showed a 
co-operative spirit, our military authorities 
would reciprocate. 

4. He assured me that measures would 
he taken to suppress the extremist news¬ 
papers. As regards Ahmed Hussein (leader 
of the extreme Socialist Party) he asked me 
not to question him too closely: it would 
serve no useful purpose to bring him to 
justice, but “ other measures would be 


JE 2171/1 


(No. 260. Confidential) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) 30th January, 1952. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

In the course of conversation this after¬ 
noon the King made a personal appeal for 
our help in the matter of fire-fighting equip¬ 
ment. He said that in the disturbances of 
26th January the firemen had not only to 
fight the fires but also the mob. Many of 
(heir hoses and the tyres of their vehicles had 
been destroyed. The fire brigades of Cairo 
w ere now at their wits* end and very appre¬ 
hensive of further outbreaks of fire. If 
these proved at all extensive they could not 
Possibly deal with them. Anything which 
His Majesty’s Government could do to help 


taken.” A considerable number of arrests 
had been made but the leaders as a general 
rule had been left at liberty. This was done 
on purpose as it was desired to remove their 
supporters in the first instance. The leaders 
themselves would be dealt with soon. 

5. He agreed that everything should be 
done to lower the temperature. In his view 
it would not be wise to leave matters too 
long before opening negotiations. I said 
that this could not be done until terrorism 
in the Canal Zone had been suppressed and 
the situation was on the way towards 
normality. He agreed. I consulted him 
about a possible declaration by His 
Majesty's Government as a prelude to the 
opening of negotiations and he thought it 
it would be a very suitable move at the right 
moment. 

6. Neither the King nor I mentioned the 
Sudan. I suggested, however, that it might 
be a good idea if I saw him again fairly soon. 
He agreed. 

7. Throughout the conversation the King 
showed more than his usual personal 
friendliness and cordiality to me. 


in the rapid despatch to Cairo of more fire 
engines and fire-fighting equipment would 
be most welcome. He promised to give me 
a list of what was required. In the mean¬ 
time, if we had any spare equipment any¬ 
where, particularly hoses, tyres, firemen’s 
axes, &c., they would be invaluable. 

2. I promised him to pass on his message 
and to see what I could do. I do not know 
whether H.Q., B.T.E., could spare even a 
small amount of equipment on loan, but I 
think that if they could it would be a good 
gesture. 

3. Could Colonial Office be asked 
whether Malta or Cyprus could help? 


( 2 ) 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. (Received 30th January) 


J E 1018/36 


No. 8 


THE RIOTING AND ORGANISED FIRE RAISING 
IN CAIRO ON 26th JANUARY 


Chancery (Cairo) to African Department. (Received 315/ January) 


(Secret) Cairo, 

Hear Department, 30 th January , 1952. 

We are, of course, making the fullest 
Possible investigation into all aspects of the 


rioting on 26th January but it will be some 
time before we can sift the hundreds of 
individual reports, which we have set up a 
committee to investigate. Meanwhile we 
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are sending this letter to amplify our tele¬ 
grams. It has had to be written very hastily 
and with incomplete information, which, 
under the present conditions of martial law 
and a high state of tension, is hard to 
obtain—and when obtained—to confirm. 

2. The first sign and to a considerable 
extent the cause of the trouble may well 
have been a demonstration of auxiliary 
policemen (Buluk al Nizam) in front of 
Abdin Palace at about half past ten on the 
morning of 26th January. Other auxiliary 
police went to one of the universities to 
incite the students, in which they were suc¬ 
cessful. The auxiliaries tore off and threw 
away their uniforms and a demonstration, 
marching towards the centre, soon developed 
into a riot. A cafe nearby was set on fire. 
(It is reported but not confirmed that the 
cafe was burned after an altercation with 
two Egyptian officers who were seen inside 
and accused of cowardice for not being in 
the front rank in Ismailia). 

3. Very shortly afterwards an entirely 
different form of violence developed. Gangs 
apparently numbering between twenty and 
fifty appeared in various parts of the centre 
of Cairo and began to set fire to buildings. 
It is clear from all eye witness accounts 
that these gangs were excellently organised 
and were carrying out preparations made 
well in advance. In most cases they brought 
with them all the equipment necessary for 
fire-raising and in one case, for a building 
(Cairo Motors) where steel shutters had been 
installed about a month before to protect the 
Rolls Royces and Bentleys of very consider¬ 
able value, this equipment even included an 
oxyacetylene cutter. The Turf Club, which 
is a purely British institution, was one of the 
first buildings to be set on fire and was 
followed shortly afterwards by the other 
buildings listed in paragraph 10 below, 
together with most of the cinemas in Cairo, 
a number of well-known cafes and restau¬ 
rants and some of the biggest department 
stores. The activities of these organised 
fire-raising gangs continued for several 
hours. They were, of course, accompanied 
by general rioting and looting by the Cairo 
mob which invariably collects on such 
occasions, but all eye-witnesses make it clear 
that two entirely different bodies were at 
work; the uncontrolled mob which was 
looting and these organised gangs which 
were deliberately and efficiently destroying 
without any thought of loot. 

4. As far as we know, no British lives were 
lost except in the Turf Club. Accounts of 
what happened there are still incomplete but 
we have at least the following information. 


The first and one of the most significant facts 
is that during the morning a police guard 
outside the Turf Club, which, in view of 
constant anonymous threats, is normally 
kept at a strength of about forty, suddenly 
reduced itself to four policemen. While 
general mob rioting was taking place at one 
end of the street in which the club is situated, 
a gang of some forty or fifty men 
arrived suddenly from the other end of the 
street, made straight for the club, broke 
down the very heavy doors with battering 
rams which they had conveniently brought 
with them and set fire to the building with 
bundles soaked with kerosene which they 
had also brought with them. As you know, 
the bodies of nine British subjects have been 
recovered and no hope now remains for one 
other British subject who was last seen in the 
building. To confirm our telegrams we 
enclose a list of the casualties. 

5. It seems certain that the gang which 
fired the Turf Club intended the murder of 
British subjects. Mr. C. F. A. Jones of the 
British Council was deliberately murdered 
after he had descended from the top floor of 
the building on knotted sheets. He was 
knifed by the mob and we are told that his 
body was then soaked in petrol and burned. 
A Greek employee of the club, however, was 
allowed to pass through the crowd after he 
had proved that he was Greek, which both 
shows the unprecedented degree of discipline 
maintained by the fire-raising gang and 
implies that he would not have been allowed 
to pass if he had been British. On the other 
hand, an elderly British member of the club 
was also given the equivalent of safe con¬ 
duct although he was certainly known to be 
British. While this, of course, in no way 
affects the legal guilt of those concerned, 
it seems possible that the intention of the 
leaders at any rate was to destroy property 
rather than life. There was certainly no 
attempt at a general massacre of British sub¬ 
jects throughout the city. In at least one 
case, however, it is clear that, having set a 
building on fire those concerned were deter¬ 
mined that no one in it should escape. The 
British manager of the Rivoli Cinema was 
pursued through the maze of rooms in the 
burning building for 3£ hours by members 
of the gang responsible, whose intentions 
towards his life were in no doubt whatever. | 

6. Except in the immediate vicinity of this 
embassy, an area which includes the houses 
of Nahas and Serag El Dine Pashas, the 
police proved entirely incapable. Many of 
the police evidently knew what was to come 
and kept out of the way. Some, both 


regular and auxiliary, are known to have 
given the gangs direct assistance. 

7. The army was called in at some time 
before 4 p.m. and arrived in the centre of 
the town between 5 p.m. and 6 p.m. At the 
time this move did not appear to have im¬ 
mediate effect but we now think it probable 
that the appearance of the army put an 
immediate stop to the activities of the 
organised fire-raising gangs and left only a 
general, but in fact much less formidable, mob 
for the army to control. By 9 p.m. or there¬ 
abouts the army appeared to have the 
situation in hand and before mid-night many 
of the fires had either been put out or burned 
out; nevertheless, the fire brigades were 
working throughout the night and the next 
day. While the fire-raising was at its height, 
me fire brigades had been systematically 
prevented from working. There is consider¬ 
able probability in the general impression 
mat if it had not been a windless day most 
of Cairo to the east of the Nile would have 
burned. 

8. Shortly before midnight Nahas Pasha 
broadcast a vicious speech against “ British 
unbelievers and aggressors who despoil the 
count rv and " traitors in our midst who 
cause disorders." This was followed by the 
promulgation of a royal decree declaring 
martial law and appointing Nahas as Mili¬ 
tary Governor and Abdel Fattah Hassan as 
Censeur General. 

9. There was naturally a certain amount 
°f looting in burning buildings during the 
mght and sporadic small-arms fire was heard 
throughout the city. It appears that the 
ar my were firing from time to time in order 
to keep people in their houses. By Sunday 
morning the situation, although remaining, 
as indeed it still does, extremely tense, was 
e mporarily at least under the control of the 
j* r my. Armoured cars and lorries were and 

ave since been patrolling the streets and 
army detachments are stationed at all 
strategic points. 

*0- The damage to British-owned property 
a °d British-controlled businesses is very 
considerable. Barclays Bank's main Cairo 
ra nch, the B.O.A.C. offices, the tourist 
^ e Partment of Thomas Cook, W. H. Smith 
Sons, the Rivoli Cinema and a number 
other premises were either completely 
e stroyed or very severely damaged. Even 
u11 list of these, however, would not give 
c omplete picture of the loss sustained by 
e nt ‘ s b commerce. Many of the non-British 
s tabli$hments that were destroyed were 


either agents for, or dealt in. British goods. 
Even given the most favourable circum¬ 
stances, it must be some time before British 
commerce in Cairo can reach its former 
level. A further important result of the 
damage to commercial interests is that per¬ 
haps 10-15,000 people have been suddenly 
thrown out of work with no immediate 
prospect of regaining it. (The Commercial 
Secretariat has already an impressive list of 
businesses that have been destroyed and is 
reporting separately on this aspect.) 

11. As we have said above the fire-raising 
was carefully organised and prepared, and 
the work of gangs which displayed an 
efficiency and discipline probably without 
precedent in the history of Egyptian rioting. 
We cannot tell yet which of the obvious sus¬ 
pects were responsible for this organisation. 
Several independent sources maintain that 
Ahmed Hussein,leader of the Socialist Egypt 
Party, was the organiser and another source 
confirms this but adds that Ahmed Hussein 
was working with the direct assistance of 
Serag El Dine, the then Minister of the 
Interior. Other reports maintain that at 
least individual members of the Moslem 
Brotherhood took part and inspired the many 
fires started in cinemas, cafes and bars. 
Members of the Peace Movement certainly 
played an active part and some senior police 
officers maintain that they were the primary 
organisers. All these interpretations are 
perfectly possible. In fact it seems certain 
that some members of all three bodies must 
have been concerned. On the whole, we 
think that the planning may have come from 
that part of the Moslem Brotherhood which 
objects to its present leader's moderate 
policy with the direct or indirect assistance 
of the Socialist Party and the Peace Move¬ 
ment. We do not believe Ahmed Hussein 
capable of so expert a feat of organisation. 
If the organisation came from the Peace 
Movement then for similar reasons we 
believe it must have come not from one of 
the overt leaders but from some really expert 
Communist organiser lying hidden in that 
Movement. This seems quite probable. 

12. The new Government is known to be 
making a very serious search for those 
responsible. Ahmed Hussein has not yet 
been arrested, but active measures are being 
taken to find him; others caught so far may 
number 300 to 400, amongst whom are the 
leading members of the Peace Movement 
and the most notoriously extreme member of 
the Nationalist Party. It is as yet far too 
early to say what is likely to be the result 
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of this wide sweep and the subsequent in¬ 
vestigation, but it is satisfactory to know 
that at least such measures are being taken. 

13. It is equally difficult to establish the 
motive entirely precisely. Anti-British 
feeling following the Ismailia incident, of 
course, played a very strong part, but it was 
almost certainly not the only motive. As 
we reported in our telegram No. 240, 
Dr. Hamid Zaki Pasha, the former Minister 
of National Economy in the Wafd Govern¬ 
ment, said in the Senate on 28th January that 
social and economic factors were at least 
contributory causes. This is surely true. 
The fire-raising gangs obviously worked with 
lists of buildings prepared well in advance. 
Although the first buildings on the list were 
certainly specifically British, there was just as 
much premeditation in the attacks on 
cinemas and department stores which were 
not British-owned and must have been 
known not to be British-owned by people 
as well informed as the organisers of the 
arson. This could be put down to xeno¬ 
phobia in general as distinct from anti- 
British feeling, but we think it probable that 
the cinemas, the Pashas' clubs, the bars and 
cabarets frequented by the idle rich were 
attacked more as part of the morality drive 
begun by the Moslem Brotherhood and the 
big stores from a general feeling that their 
prices make them establishments only for 
such people. We think it certain that among 
the mixture of motives there was a strong 
element of plain revolutionary feeling. This 
is a point which can be legitimately and 
strongly stressed in our publicity. The 
classification of this letter as Secret applies 
only to paragraphs 11 and 12. 


14. We apologise for all the “ mays ” and 
“ mights," but it is impossible at this stage 
to be more specific. 

Yours ever, 

CHANCERY. 


Enclosure in No. 8 

Five Persons killed and their bodies 

identified 

Mr. J. I. Craig (ex-Egyptian Ministry of 
Finance). 

Mr. H. A. Kennedy (ex-Public Instructor). 
Mr. McLeod Boyer (Canadian Trade 
Commissioner). 

Surgeon Commander W. S. Miller, R.N. 
(attached to N.A.M.R.U.). j 

Mr. C. F. A. Jones (British Council). 

Five Persons missing, presumed killed 

(Only four bodies, all of which are uniden¬ 
tifiable, have been recovered. One of 
these bodies is a woman's.) 

Mr. and Mrs. D. S. Crawford (University 
Lecturer). 

Mr. N. Williamson (Cairo manager of 
Mitchell Cotts Limited). 

Mr. E. Waldmaver (British Tabulating 

Machine Company). 

Mr. G. J. J. Thibaut (British Tabulating 
Machine Company). 

Four Persons injured and in hospitals 

Mr. N. Thomas (secretary of Turf Club). 
Mr. I. Kilpatrick. ‘j 

Mrs. C. M. Reid. 

Judge Barne (formerly judge in the 
Mixed Courts). 


JE 1123/1 No. 9 

DAMAGE TO BRITISH INTERESTS IN CAIRO IN THE RIOTS OF 

26th JANUARY, 1952 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. (Received 13 th February) 


(No. 33 E) Cairo, 

Sir, 5th February, 1952. 

I have already reported briefly in a 
number of telegrams on the damage done 
to British interests in the riots of 26th 
January; I now have the honour to inform 
you on this matter in greater detail. 

2. The centre of Cairo, with its mixture 
of decaying old buildings and bustling new 
construction, its dirt and its broken roads 
and pavements, always has a slight battered 


air; to-day a large portion of it looks as 
though it has suffered from an incendiary 
air-raid or an artillery bombardment. Ruins 
and blackened shells are all that remain 
here, where for two or three days after 
Saturday, 26th January, fire hoses were still 
playing on parts of the debris. The pave* 
ments have now been more or less cleared, 
and the hulks of upturned burnt-out cars 
that littered the roads and, in some cases- 
prevented traffic altogether, have been 
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nearly all removed. In every street that 
leads away from the centre of town can be 
seen here and there, sometimes singly, some¬ 
times in groups, the charred remains of 
offices, shops, cinemas, bars and depots; 
almost nothing is left but the structure of 
the buildings, and the buckled street shutters 
which were powerless to protect the premises 
against such well-prepared assailants. Per¬ 
haps the most remarkable feature is that the 
fires were, in practically all cases, confined 
to the buildings actually attacked by the 
rioters; the reason was, no doubt, that nearly 
all buildings that were fired were of rein¬ 
forced concrete, with very little wood or 
brick in them. Even so, had the riots taken 
place on 27th January, when there was a 
stiff breeze, this fact could hardly have saved 
the rest of the business quarter from 
destruction. 

3. As I have already reported. British 
interests—which were one of the main, 
though by no means the only, target— 
suffered severely. A list of these is attached 
as Appendix AC) to this despatch. Prac¬ 
tically every one of these was a total loss. 
Claims have so far been received from only 
a few of them, since it takes time to prepare 
an estimate and some buildings are still un¬ 
safe to enter. From those already received 
and registered with the Consular Section it 
would appear likely, however, that the total 
may be in the region of £3 to £5 million, 
though I must make it clear that this is 
purely a personal guess. (I should perhaps 
also point out that probably few, if any, of 
the British premises concerned were covered 
against riot by insurance. Premiums for 
such cover have, in Egypt, always been so 
high as to be almost prohibitive, and I 
know the name of only one business so far 
that was thus protected—the large depart¬ 
ment store, Cicurel. Others, however, were 
Nearly also covered, since Messrs. Grieve 
a nd Irwin have asked the embassy for assis¬ 
tance in recovering from the Egyptian 
Government claims of some £E.80,000 
° u tstanding against them on this account.) 

4. The amount I have suggested above for 
the damage to British interests might cover 
[be value of the buildings and stock that 
have been destroyed, but even if promptly 
fecovered from the Egyptian Government, 
lts payment will by no means necessarily 
re store British commerce here to the same 
Position as before. Many of the businesses 
c oncerned will need months to set their 
affairs again into full order (assuming for 
me moment that they decide to try), and will 


suffer from a severe loss of trade during 
that period; they will also have continuing 
commitments, such as the payment of staff 
whom they may not care to dismiss or the 
interest on bank overdrafts. Further, some 
businesses may not wish to commence 
trading again, at least in the same form as 
before. I do not propose here to discuss at 
length the very large questions of confidence, 
which is really the mainstay of all commerce. 
You will be aware, however, that this has 
been declining quite steadily in Egypt, par¬ 
ticularly amongst the foreign community, 
ever since the war; the withdrawal of British 
troops to the Canal Zone obviously acceler¬ 
ated the tendency; inefficiency and dis¬ 
criminatory legislation of the Egyptian 
Government in recent years has played as 
large a part. The events of last week must 
have made many foreign business men con- 
sider very seriously whether it is worth 
having commitments in the country in the 
shape of buildings or stock owned by them¬ 
selves. and whether it is not better to work 
entirely through a local Egyptian agent 
under terms which will place upon him the 
entire (or at least a large part of the) risk 
of loss through such occurrences. 

5. In reflecting on this aspect of the 
matter, however. I think it important to dis¬ 
tinguish between British commerce as 
(a) a source of revenue to the United King¬ 
dom and (b) as a part of our prestige, whether 
or not they bring in such revenue. The 
operations of a firm like Barclays Bank 
(DC. & O.) are of direct value to the United 
Kingdom, since the profits of the Egyptian 
branches are remitted home; on the other 
hand, Roberts, Hughes and Company, Ltd., 
the well-known department store in Kasr 
el Nil, keeps its profits in Egypt and there 
is no particular reason to suppose that 
the beneficiaries, though British, will ever 
repatriate that money. Therefore, the 
chief value of such a business is the im¬ 
portant, though not measurable, one that 
it keeps an English name before the public 
of Cairo. It was, also, of course, an active 
agent in the sale of British goods, but so 
are many Egyptian firms; from the point 
of view of the return to the United Kingdom 
supplier and the United Kingdom economy 
as a whole, the nationality of the seller in 
Egypt, as such, makes no difference. 

6. When I study the list from this point of 
view it seems to me that those businesses 
which are of direct value to the United King¬ 
dom in the restricted sense which I have 


(’) Not printed. 
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defined form only a small portion; these 
are: — 

Barclays Bank, main Cairo Branch. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation. 

Thomas Cook and Son, Ltd. 

Rivoli Cinema (51 per cent, of the capital 
is owned by J. Arthur Rank, Ltd.). 

W. H. Smith and Son. 

John Dickinson and Company, Ltd. 

The profits of most of the remainder were 
probably retained in Egypt. Some of these, 
however, were probably more suitable 
agents for, and had a greater direct interest 
in British goods than would an Egyptian 
agent, and from this point of view their 
disappearance would mean perhaps some 
loss to British trade. For example, it would 
be very doubtful whether the Nuffield group 
could secure any alternative Egyptian or 
foreign agent as active and successful as the 
Cairo Motor Company if the present British 
proprietors of this firm decided, as the 
result of their losses, to give up business. 

7. Nevertheless, even though other agents 
equally efficient were to be found, the ques¬ 
tion of prestige remains, and I feel it likely 
that some at least of these businesses will, 
not necessarily immediately, but in a short 
while, wind up their affairs. Such action 
will unfortunately lessen the number of Eng¬ 
lish names that are directly engaged in 
day-to-day trade with the public of Cairo. 

8. The position and feelings of the rest 
of the foreign commercial community are 
the same as those of the British. This does 
not augur at all well for Egypt, which is a 
country in great need of capital for develop¬ 
ment. Much of this capital would, at 
present, have to come from outside, but 
foreign investment—for a number of 
reasons, of which perhaps lack of confidence 
is the chief—has in fact been steadily de¬ 
clining ever since 1930. The recent disaster 
can only confirm such a trend. Unless the 
Government can take such measures as will 
not only reassure foreigners that the events 
of last week will not recur but also con¬ 
vince them that the general attitude towards 
foreigners and foreign commerce of the last 
few years is to be rapidly and drastically 
altered, they will never secure the external 
aid which is an essential prerequisite of 
expansion. 

9. The new Government, therefore, starts 
with a number of extremely difficult prob¬ 
lems in the economic, as well as the political, 
sphere, in addition to all those left unsolved 
by its predecessors. I have already pointed 
out that the chief of these is to restore the 
confidence of foreign capital. Unfor¬ 


tunately for the Government one of the 
main factors here will be their attitude to 
the very large claims for damages with which 
they will shortly be faced and which are 
provisionally estimated at around £E.50 
million. It would clearly be impossible for 
them to pay in cash any sum of this 
order, which would be nearly one quarter 
of the income estimated in this year's 
budget (CE.217 million). This would be true 
even if such an estimate were likely to be 
fulfilled, but is even more obviously so when 
it is realised that there will almost certainly 
be a deficit of some size; one estimate has 
been as high as £E.40 million. On the other 
hand, if the Government does not make 
some serious effort to satisfy the claimants, 
its credit will sink very low and its chance 
of attracting foreign investment will be 
negligible. A number of solutions have been 
discussed in the press and in business circles. 
Amongst these are taxation, though clearly 
this method could only bring in a part of 
the amount required and would have to be 
in some such drastic form as a capital levy— 
a measure which no conceivable Egyptian 
Government could take; an internal loan, 
though these have never been, quite 
naturally, very successful in Egypt; an ex¬ 
ternal loan, which would be extremely diffi¬ 
cult to raise at any time and particularly 
now; and funding. At present I have no 
knowledge of the way in which the Govern¬ 
ment is thinking about this question, but it 
seems to me that the only feasible action for 
them is to adopt a combination of some of 
the measures outlined above, including the 
last. It might then be possible for them to 
pay cash in full against small claims, and in 
varying percentages against the larger ones; 
the balance could be funded at a reasonable 
rate of interest. At present, however, this is 
extremely speculative and I fear that 
claimants may well receive very much less 
favourable treatment than which I have sug¬ 
gested; I hope, nevertheless, that—in vietf 
of the Egyptian sterling balances held by 
Her Majesty's Government—British claim¬ 
ants stand in a better position then the rest. 

10. Another problem of an even more 
immediate kind facing the Government is 
the plight of some 15,000 to 30,000 em¬ 
ployees of the steady, lower middle class 
type, who suddenly find themselves out of 
work. Egypt already finds it difficult to em¬ 
ploy its population, and there seems nf 
immediate prospect of alternative occupa¬ 
tions for the large numbers of shop assis¬ 
tants, clerks, book-keepers, waiters and 
accountants whose principals’ business has 
disappeared. 
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11. In general, the recent destruction 
should not, I think, have any too serious 
effect on the current levels of British trade 
as such, once the original outlets reopen, 
or new ones are found. (I am not, of 
course, forgetting that there are a number of 
other serious difficulties facing the Egyptian 
economy which existed before the riots and 
still continue, and which might well have 
the effect of reducing such trade.) Never¬ 
theless, I fear that some British names may 
disappear in the near future, with a con¬ 
sequent shrinking of our commercial 
prestige. Further, I must confess that I 
do not myself feel sanguine that this, or any, 
Egyptian Government will be able to satisfy 
the claims for damage arising out of the riots 
and thus do something to arrest the fall of 
commercial confidence which has just passed 
from a steady decline to a sharp plunge. 

12. Perhaps the only cheering aspect of 
these recent events is the energy with which 
many of the larger and more essential British 


firms concerned (particularly Barclays 
Bank), have set about reconstructing then- 
businesses; new temporary premises have 
been found, large notices are appearing in the 
press announcing them and managements 
are tackling the formidable problems before 
them with cheerfulness and ability. Remark¬ 
able loyalty and resource have also been 
shown by many local staffs both during the 
riots themselves and afterwards. This is 
a credit to the directors and managers of 
these enterprises and also of considerable 
psychological value to the British community 
in general at this difficult time. 

13. Iam sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Treasury; Commercial 
Relations and Export Department of the 
Board of Trade; Export Credits Guarantee 
Department, Board of Trade; and the 
British Middle East Office, Cairo. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


JE 1018/57 No. 10 

HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT’S NOTE OF PROTEST TO THE 
EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT ABOUT THE JANUARY 26TH RIOTS 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. (Received 5th February) 


(No. 318) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) 5th February, 1952. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

Following is text: — 

“ His Majesty's Embassy presents its 
compliments to the Royal Egyptian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and with reference to 
His Majesty's Ambassador's letter of 
27th January to His Excellency Moustapha 
el Nahas Pasha, a copy of which was also 
sent to the then Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, has the honour to convey to the 
Ministry an expression of His Majesty's 
Government’s strongest condemnation of 
the events which took place in Cairo on 
26th January when British subjects were 
killed in the most barbarous and brutal 
manner and British property damaged and 
destroyed. Little or nothing was done by 
the Egyptian police to prevent these out¬ 
rages, the perpetrators of which were well 
organised and led in circumstances which 
strongly indicate official connivance. 

“ His Majesty's Embassy does not wish, 
at this stage to rehearse the events of 
Saturday, 26th January in detail. The 
amount of destruction is too great for the 
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full facts yet to have been established. 
Nevertheless, sufficient is known for it to be 
clear that these disorders were such as to be 
without precedent in Egypt in modern 
times. In particular, the shameful and vile 
events which took place in the Turf Club 
must occasion the deepest shock and disap¬ 
probation among all decent people. 

“ This British club was surrounded by a 
savage mob under organised leadership 
which broke into the premises, set them on 
fire, and barbarously murdered those of the 
occupants who were unable to escape. In 
all, ten British subjects, including one 
woman, were killed in, or while escaping 
from, this club and a further four were seri¬ 
ously injured. Of the nine bodies subse¬ 
quently recovered from the Turf Club and 
its vicinity, four were so seriously disfigured 
by violence and fire that identification was 
impossible. Elsewhere gangs of fire raisers 
deliberately and wantonly attacked British 
commercial premises, cinemas, shops, 
garages, offices, &c. That there was no 
greater loss of life can only be ascribed to 
the fact that it was a Saturday afternoon 
when most of these establishments were 
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empty; but the material damage was so 
great that it is still impossible to assess its 
full extent. 

“ The responsibility of the Egyptian 
Government, categorically reaffirmed by the 
former Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs 
is a telephone conversation with His 
Majesty's Ambassador when the disorders 
were at their height, is rendered even greater 
by the fact that, until the Egyptian army 
was summoned to the scene, the authorities 
made little or no attempt to restrain the 
rioters and, in some cases, the police even 
assisted them. This indifference and negli¬ 
gence must inevitably lead to the belief that 
the then Egyptian Government not only had 
no desire to maintain law and order and to 
prevent danger to the lives and property of 
foreign residents but may even have 
encouraged the activities of the criminal 
organisers and been privy to their plots. 
His Majesty’s Embassy is at a loss to find 
any other explanation for examples of this 
attitude such as the sudden and clearly 
deliberate reduction of the police guard at 
the Turf Club from about forty men to four 
at a time where there was high state of ten¬ 
sion in the city. 

“ It would be idle to pretend that these 
riots were the spontaneous manifestation of 
popular emotion. The organisation of the 
many different gangs, their discipline and 
their very carefully concerted action could 
only have been the result of plans laid long 
before-hand. For instance, the gang which 
destroyed the premises of the Cairo Motor 
Company had taken the precaution of ascer¬ 
taining that special security measures had 
recently been adopted by the installation of 


steei grilles and reinforced doors, and 
arrived armed with crowbars and oxy- 
acetylene equipment with which to open 
them. 

“ It was evident for some time before the 
occurrences described above that the Royal 
Egyptian Government then in power was 
indifferent to the maintenance of public 
order and security in the country. Its overt 
and covert encouragement of criminal 
elements, the inflammatory speeches by 
responsible Ministers and others, its indiffer¬ 
ences to private and public threats to lives 
of British subjects, its active encouragement 
of attacks on the British Forces, its negli¬ 
gence in permitting the violation of Inter¬ 
national and Municipal law, made the 
shocking occurrences of January 26th a 
logical outcome of its policy. 

“ His Majesty's Embassy, must, therefore, 
make the most categorical protest about the 
sequence of events described, and request 
the Royal Egyptian Government to provide 
specific assurances that those responsible 
will be drastically punished—including 
those who by incitement to violence and 
negligence made these atrocities possible, as 
well as those who actually committed these 
crimes. The embassy also request assur¬ 
ances that the Royal Egyptian Government 
will fully and efficiently safeguard foreign 
lives and property in future and render 
impossible the repetition of such events. 

“ His Majesty's Government holds the 
Royal Egyptian Government entirely 
responsible for the damage and loss of life 
which occurred and reserves full rights on 
both counts for the payment of compensa¬ 
tion and in all other respects." 


JE 1052/103 No. 11 

IRAQI PROPOSALS FOR AN ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SETTLEMENT 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. (Received 9th February) 


(No. 342) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) 9th February, 1952. 

Following is text of proposals put for¬ 
ward by the Regent of Iraq to His Majesty 
King Farouk for the settlement of the 
Anglo-Egyptian dispute. Copy was com¬ 
municated to the United States Ambassador 
by the Iraqi Minister in Cairo. Latter has 
not approached me on the subject: — 

First: The Sudan. 

(a) His Majesty King Farouk shall be 
recognised as King of Egypt and the Sudan; 


(b) the Sudanese shall be granted home 
rule; 

(c) Britain shall not object to the creation 
of an international commission in which 
Egypt should take part to supervise a 
plebiscite in the Sudan so that the Sudanese 
may determine their future. 

Second: Evacuation. 

(o) British troops shall begin evacuation 
on obtaining guarantees of security in the 
Canal Zone during the evacuation of the 
troops; 
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(b) evacuation of the British troops shall 
be completed within a time to be agreed 
upon by the two parties; 

(c) British technical experts shall be 
retained for a period to be agreed upon; 

id) Britain and Egypt shall collaborate to 
prepare an air force to defend the Canal 
Zone. To ensure this a British air force 
shall remain for a period to be agreed upon 
with a view to assisting and training the 
Egyptian air force, equipping it and render¬ 
ing it capable of defending the Canal alone. 

(The two objects set forth in paragraphs 
(c) and (d) may be treated in a protocol to 
be annexed to the Collective Security pact 
b> inserting a special article in the following 
terms: — 

“ By virtue of this Protocol, the 
Advisory Committee composed of the 
Chiefs of Staffs of the armies adhering to 
the pact, shall be authorised to determine 
the number and function of the foreign 
technicians required to stay for the 


security of the military bases, and to 
organise the collaboration of the Allied 
Forces for the defence of the stategic 
centres and the method of equipping and 
training these forces.”) 

Third; Adherence to the Arab League 
Collective Security Pact. 

(a) The Four Powers or some of them 
shall adhere to the Arab League Collective 
Security Pact (Treaty of Joint Defence and 
Economic Collaboration of Arab League 
States) in conformity with Article 52 of the 
United Nations Charter by means of a pro¬ 
tocol to be annexed to the Pact and for a 
period of five years; 

(b) the right shall be reserved in this 
Protocol to revise it when the present inter¬ 
national tension disappears and a state of 
peace prevails among the Powers. 

Note.— Measures to agree on the pre¬ 
ceding three articles shall proceed 
simultaneously. 
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CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

PAKISTAN HIGH COMMISSIONER 

Anglo-Egyptian Relations and the Sudan 

Mr. Eden to Sir R. Stevenson (Cairo) 


(No. 55. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 12 th February, 1952. 

When the Pakistan High Commissioner 
called to say good-bye this afternoon, we had 
some talk about the situation in Egypt. 
Mr. Habib Ibrahim Rahimtoola asked me 
bow things were going between our two 
countries. I said that the local situation 
showed some improvement but that 1 was 
not optimistic about the negotiations as a 
whole on account of the difficulty of the 
Sudan. The High Commissioner said he 
fully understood this. He added that, 
speaking personally, he thought that if we 
acknowledged the King of Egypt's title as 
King of the Sudan, we ought to find some 
other means than that of a plebiscite for 
deciding the future of the country. In the 
minds of many ignorant people in the 
Sudan, the fact that we accepted the King 
of Egypt’s title as King of the Sudan would 
be taken to mean that we were no longer 
interested in the matter and that we had 
acknowledged the King of Egypt as a future 
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ruler of the country. They would therefore 
conclude that it was no use their resisting 
this decision and they would vote for the 
King of Egypt. 

2. I said that I should much prefer to 
allow the whole of this business to stand 
over until the Sudanese National Assembly 
was ready to meet in the autumn. In the 
meanwhile I would be ready to arrange for 
any responsible Egyptian in authority, like 
Amr Pasha, to go and talk to the Sudanese 
and find out for himself what they thought. 
Recently the State Department had sent 
two officials to the Sudan and the result had 
been beneficial. They had concluded that 
there would be trouble in the Sudan if the 
King of Egypt was to be acknowledged as 
King of that country, but they had appar¬ 
ently also considered that the police were 
so well organised that they could deal with 
any riots. That, however, was not the kind 
of outcome I wanted to see, and it would 
be of no advantage to us if the troubled 
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conditions which had lately prevailed in 
Egypt were now transferred to the Sudan. 
The High Commissioner said he fully under¬ 
stood this and I am sure that he will be help¬ 
ful in any discussions he has with his other 
Moslem friends on this issue. 


3. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the United Kingdom Delegation to the 
United Nations, New York, and to the 
Governor-General, Khartoum. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


JE 1052/115 No. 13 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

Resumption of Anglo-Egyptian Negotiations 

Mr. Eden to Sir R. Stevenson [Cairo) 


(No. 57. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 13 th February, 1952. 

The Egyptian Ambassador called on me 
this afternoon. His Excellency said he was 
very glad to be back here again. I con¬ 
gratulated him on the courage he had shown 
in what must have been a very difficult 
period in Egypt. Amr Pasha admitted this 
last was true. The Wafd Party had so stir¬ 
red up public opinion that it had become 
impossible for any balanced judgment to be 
taken into account. 

2. After some further discussion about 
the present situation, we then considered 
what steps we should now take. I gathered 
that there were several different views in 
Egypt as to how to handle future negotia¬ 
tions. Hafez Afifi is doubtful of the 
wisdom of negotiating in Cairo on account 
of the publicity and, as the Ambassador put 
it, of “ the impossibility of keeping anything 
secret in Cairo." On the other hand the 
Prime Minister cannot himself leave Egypt 
in present conditions. I said it seemed to 
me that in any event the talks should open 
in Cairo and that we could then consider 
how to proceed. 

3. Amr Pasha indicated that it was pos¬ 
sible that the Egyptian Prime Minister 
might be prepared to come to London at 
one stage of the negotiations. I expressed 
some surprise at this for I had supposed that 
for Aly Maher to come here might be re¬ 
garded as exposing himself to British 
influence. Amr Pasha admitted this, but 
added that the advantage would be that he 
would be able to negotiate away from the 
clamour of the press and the publicity which 
attended everything in Cairo. 

4. I told the Ambassador that you had 
instructions to talk to the Prime Minister 
and to see on what basis conversations could 


be resumed. You had also discretion to 
discuss a possible agenda for such conversa¬ 
tions. Amr Pasha welcomed this and paid 
warmest tributes to you and spoke of the 
esteem in which you were held by all in 

Egypt. 

5. I said that as far as choice of the place 
where the negotiations should be held was 
concerned, we would accommodate our¬ 
selves to whatever the Egyptian Government 
thought best. As regards the basis of nego¬ 
tiations, we were inclined to think that this 
should be bilateral to begin with and that 
the scope of negotiations might be broadened 
to include the other Powers interested in 
the Middle East Command at the appro¬ 
priate moment. Amr Pasha said that there 
were two schools of thought in Cairo about 
this: the first, which was King Farouk's, 
felt that it would be easier to resume dis¬ 
cussions on an international plane and that 
therefore it would be better to bring in 
representatives of the other interested 
countries at the outset; the second school of 
thought, led by the Prime Minister, would 
prefer to start on the basis I had suggested. 

I said that, in the same way as we did not 
wish to take up a rigid position regarding the 
venue of the negotiations, so also we were 
not wedded necessarily to bilateral discus¬ 
sions. All these matters, however, should 
be arranged between you and the Egyptian 
Government. 

6. Amr Pasha said that the Egyptian 
Prime Minister was hoping to conclude some 
sort of treaty with us, and considered that 
this should be short and to the point, and 
should not include as much detail as the 
1936 Treaty. Aly Maher Pasha hoped that 
it would be possible to agree upon certain 
principles before detailed negotiations were 
resumed: these principles included the 
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acceptance of evacuation and of King 
Farouk's title to the Sudan. I pointed 
out that this approach would raise 
all kinds of difficulties. If we were 
to agree to such principles, in advance 
of negotiations, then it would be necessary 
for the Egyptian Government equally 
to agree to certain principles, such as 
the participation of Egypt in the Middle 
East Command. This would immediately 
lead us into controversy. We had therefore 
thought that it might be preferable to pro¬ 
ceed first to settle outstanding practical 
points at issue between us; once this had 
been done, the principles would be seen to 
emerge clearly enough from such a settle¬ 
ment. Amr Pasha agreed that this might be 
so, but said that the Egyptian Prime 
Minister required some general statement to 
strengthen his position in the country. In 
reply, I told Amr Pasha of the gist of a sug¬ 
gested communique which we thought might 
be issued to mark the resumption of nego¬ 
tiations, as soon as the Agenda had been 
agreed. I added that, while this was of 
course only a first draft, and was subject to 
amendment, it had been prepared with much 
the same purpose as Amr Pasha had in mind. 

7. Amr Pasha then referred to the second 
point on which the Egyptian Prime Minis¬ 
ter would want some assistance from us, 
namely the Sudan. It was quite certain that 
no one in Egypt now would contemplate the 
possibility that King Farouk's title to the 
Sudan should not be recognised. On the 
other hand the Egyptian Prime Minister was 
prepared to agree, first, that the Sudanese 
were entitled to full and free self-determina¬ 
tion, and secondly, that pending their choice 
there should be no interference by Egypt 
in the present administration of the Sudan. 
In these circumstances Amr Pasha did not 
think that the recognition of the symbolic 


link between Egypt and the Sudan should 
present much difficulty. 

8. I said that I thought that there would 
nevertheless be grave difficulty about this, 
since it would be hard for the Sudanese to 
understand the conception of a purely nom¬ 
inal sovereignty. Many of them might think 
that if we agreed that King Farouk should 
be called even nominally King of the Sudan, 
this would amount in fact to handing over 
the Sudan to Egypt. I thought therefore 
that the problem should be looked at from 
another angle. My mind had been moving 
in the direction of suggesting that some 
leading Egyptian, in whom King Farouk 
had confidence, should go to Khartoum 
and talk to the Sudanese. He might explain 
to them the Egyptian position about the 
King's title though we could not of course 
endorse this. It might also be desirable that 
he should discuss matters which we thought 
even more important, namely, the future 
relations between Egypt and the Sudan, and 
arrangements of a practical nature such as 
the sharing of the Nile Waters. 

9. After some further discussion Amr 
Pasha suggested that it might be useful if I 
were to write a personal letter to the Egyp¬ 
tian Prime Minister, letting him know briefly 
my views about the resumption of negotia¬ 
tions and asking him to discuss the questions 
arising from such a resumption with your¬ 
self. It was also agreed that I might send 
a short note to Hafiz Afifi Pasha. Amr 
Pasha undertook to arrange for the delivery 
of these letters, copies of which will be sent 
to you under separate cover. 

10. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassadors in Washing¬ 
ton, Paris and Ankara, and the Head of the 
British Middle East Office at Fayid. 

I am. &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


JE 1052/ 121G No. 14 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
COMMERCE 

Situation 

Mr. Eden to Sir 

(No. 61. Secret) Foreign Office, 

S* r , \5th February, 1952. 

Sir Cecil Campbell came to see me this 
a fternoon. He is President of the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Cairo, and has 
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CAIRO BRITISH CHAMBER OF 
in Egypt 

R. Stevenson (Cairo) 

spent his whole life in Egypt. He said he 
wished to impress upon me how totally 
different was the present situation to any¬ 
thing he had ever known in Egypt. He 
would frankl> confess himself as frightened 
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by the new atmosphere. Everybody in the 
Egyptian Government was acting under fear. 
We must have no doubts as to the weakness 
of Ali Maher's position. 

2. In reply to a question from me, he 
said that in his view the Egyptian army was 
not reliable. The senior officers had been 
smeared by the failure of the Palestine cam¬ 
paign and the corruption and shortage of 
equipment which had been revealed. The 
younger officers were not anti-British, and 
it was there that the chief hope lay. They 
were disgruntled with the King and with the 
Commander-in-Chief, but they had a profes¬ 
sional pride and they wanted to build up 
an Egyptian army. Anything we could do 
in that respect would be most valuable. The 
decent youth in Egypt did not know where 
to turn for leadership. 

3. I observed that the army had proved 
loyal to the King in the hour of crisis when 
he had called for its intervention. Sir Cecil 
Campbell would not accept this. He said 
that Nahas Pasha had, after a long struggle 
with the King, been persuaded to declare 
martial law. He was by no means convinced 
that the army wouid have responded in the 
same way to a direct call from King Farouk. 

4. Sir C. Campbell said that there was 
no improvement whatever in the attitude of 
Egyptians to Europeans since the recent 
riots. That was an illusion: so was the 
idea that the Wafd had been discredited by 
what had happened. If elections in Egypt 
were held under conditions that were even 
remotely free, the Wafd would romp home 
to-day. The trouble was that there was no 
political force to-day in Egypt except the 
Wafd. 

5. In a further reference to the army, 
Sir C. Campbell said that Fouad Sadek, 
who had done extremely well in Palestine 
and was a strict disciplinarian and friendly 
to us, was the best hope for the future. On 
his return from the Palestine campaign, 
Fouad Sadek had been very outspoken and 
said that the campaign had been a scandal 
and the equipment embezzled. He himself 
was an honest man, but on account of his 
frank criticism King Farouk unfortunately 
did not like him. 

6. Sir C. Campbell said that he had seen 
the Egyptian Ambassador last night. Like 
all Egyptians. Amr Pasha was terrified of 
the outlook and had said that he gave the 
Government three weeks and the monarchy 
five weeks. While Sir C. Campbell did not 
himself share this view, he did think that 
the situation was desperately critical. He 
said that King Farouk was unpredictable 


and also unpopular. There had been no 
enthusiasm whatever over the birth of the 
son. The Palace had not even dared to risk 
illuminations, and the crowd merely joined 
in obscene jests during the public holiday. 

7. I said that all this was a gloomy picture 
not inconsistent in fundamentals with what 
you had reported but painted in darker 
colours. What would Sir Cecil Campbell 
have us do in these conditions? He said 
that some concession must be given to Ali 
Maher if he was to survive at all. It seemed 
to him that a certain reduction in the 
number of our troops in the Canal Zone, 
which he presumed would not be unwel¬ 
come to us, could be a token of confidence 
that would help in the opening of negotia¬ 
tions. If we were to couple this with a 
declaration that we were determined to 
equip and strengthen the Egyptian army, 
this would give encouragement to the better 
type of officer and might just enable the 
situation to be held. He was not himself 
convinced—though he realised this was not 
a matter for his judgment—that we would 
be wise to try to negotiate a treaty to replace 
that of 1936. He doubted whether the 
present Government had the necessary 
authority to put it through if one were con¬ 
cluded. It might be that they would not 
want a treaty, but would prefer some 
declaration of where we stood and what our 
intentions were. 

8. I said that this might be even more 
difficult for us, since our eventual purpose 
was to bring an international arrangement 
into being for the Canal Zone. Nor did I 

W 

see how we could meet the Egyptians in 
respect of the Sudan in such a declaration. 
Sir Cecil Campbell, like everybody else who 
speaks of Egyptian opinion, was emphatic 
that some account must be taken of 
Egyptian aspirations in relation to the 
Sudan. He argued that we had never 
challenged the authority of the Egyptian 
crown and that the Governor-General had 
always been nominated by the Egyptian 
King. He also said that in 1946 he under¬ 
stood that the Law Officers had given an 
opinion that sovereignty over the Sudan 
still resided in the Egyptian crown. I 
replied that we had never challenged the 
position of Egypt under the Condominium: 
and that it was Egypt herself who had torn 
up that Agreement and the Treaty of 1936. 

I should be quite ready to go back to the 
state of affairs under the Condominium, 
but I could not admit even the symbolic 
suzerainty of the Egyptian crown over the 
Sudan without riots and troubles in that 
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country. I was not prepared to transfer 
the state of affairs that existed in Egypt 
into the Sudan. Sir C. Campbell expressed 
some doubts as to whether Sudanese opinion 
really felt so strongly in the matter. I told 
him of evidence given by American officials 
of high repute who had recently been in 
Khartoum. This appeared to impress him, 
but he repeated that the position was one 
of the utmost urgency in Egypt and of the 
gravest danger. It was quite possible for 
what had occurred a few weeks ago in Cairo 
to be repeated on a larger scale throughout 
Egyptian cities. As far as he could see, 
the only hope was to build up Ali Maher 


and give the army confidence. He hoped 
some understanding might be arrived at 
about the Sudan: otherwise there might be 
no alternative between the total abandon¬ 
ment of our position in Egypt and the 
withdrawal of the civilian population on the 
one hand, and the total occupation of the 
country on the other. 

9. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassadors at Washing¬ 
ton and Paris, and to the Governor-General 
of the Sudan. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


JE 1018/79 No. 15 

NEGOTIATIONS AND INTRIGUES PRECEDING THE RECENT 

CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT IN EGYPT 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. (Received 21st February ) 


(No. 45. Secret) Cairo, 

Sir, 19 th February, 1952 

With reference to my telegram No. 198 of 
27th January, I have the honour to submit 
the following account of the negotiations 
and intrigues immediately preceding the 
recent change of Government. More than 
one informant has given a substantially 
similar account of these events although 
each has no doubt either exaggerated or 
minimised, according to the circumstances, 
the part which he himself played. 

2. It appears that the decision to change 
the Government was taken late on Saturday 
afternoon when the disorders were at their 
height. At 10 p.ra. the King sent Hafez 
Alifi Pasha and Elias Andraos Pasha to offer 
the premiership to Neguib A1 Hilali Pasha. 
Hilali Pasha replied that he could not accept 
until he knew what reply the Wafd Govern¬ 
ment had sent to the proposals of King Ibn 
Saud and he had had a preliminary dis¬ 
cussion with me. He was informed that 
there was no lime for this and that the 
change must be made at once. He suggested 
that the offer should be made to Aly Maher 
Pasha. This was done and Aly Maher duly 
accepted. 

3. Aly Maher spent Sunday morning 
forming his Cabinet and saw the King at 
2 p.m. After that interview and until 6 p.m. 
he was in conference with leaders of the 
Opposition parties, but they refused to join 
the Cabinet since he was prepared to offer 
only one portfolio to each of them. The 
curfew at 6 p.m. complicated matters, but 
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by 8 p.m. all was settled and an official was 
on the point of leaving the Palace to deliver 
the rescripts of dismissal and appointment. 

4. At this stage Haidar Pasha, who had 
just arrived at the Palace, protested violently 
to the King against any change of Govern¬ 
ment without consideration of his opinion. 
He said that there were Wafdists in the 
army who would not tolerate the dis¬ 
missal of Nahas. The most which the King 
could do was to invite Nahas to form a 
national Government. If he refused the 
army would at least know that he had been 
given a chance, and the King could then 
invite Aly Maher. This caused general 
panic; the official who was about to leave 
the Palace was summoned to return and the 
King held a meeting of his principal 
advisers, including Afifi. Andraos, Amr and 
Haidar Pashas. 

5. Shortly after 8 p.m. a member of this 
embassy received a telephone call from Ali 
Amin, who with his brother, Mustapha 
Amin, is co-proprietor of the newspaper, 
Akhbar el Yom. and a staunch opponent of 
the Wafd. Ali Amin asked whether there 
was any truth in reports of large-scale troop 
movements in the Canal Zone. He was 
informed that the member of the embassy 
concerned had no specific information, but 
had no doubt that the military authorities 
were preparing to intervene if there were 
further outrages against British lives and 
property. No one could expect the British 
Army to stand aside whilst British women 
were murdered. Ali Amin asked what 
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would be the position “ if there was a 
change "—a change of Government being 
understood. He was told that, if a new 
Government showed itself capable of restor¬ 
ing law and order and protecting British 
lives and property, no question of military 
intervention would arise. If an account 
given by Mustapha Amin is to be believed, 
this telephone call had considerable in¬ 
fluence on events. Mustapha Amin was at 
the time in the office at the Palace of the 
Assistant Chief of the Royal Cabinet. On 
hearing from his brother, Ali, of the 
comment of this embassy, Mustapha Amin 
informed the King of the rumours of troop 
movements, attributing these movements to 
a B.B.C. announcement and informed His 
Majesty of his brother's conversation with 
this embassy, no doubt transmitting it in 
the form of a direct statement that troops 
would move if there were no change of 
Government. According to Mustapha 
Amin, the King was disconcerted by these 
reports and ordered Amr Pasha to enquire 
from me whether it was true that British 
troops were on the move. Amr Pasha 
replied with, if this part of the story is true, 
considerable wisdom that he should not take 
such action since if I confirmed these reports 
the King would find himself faced with 
something tantamount to an official 
ultimatum. 

6. The debate around the King raged 
fiercely but Haidar Pasha was insistent and 
the King gave way. He telephoned to Aly 
Maher Pasha to say that he had changed his 
mind and must first invite Nahas Pasha to 
form a Government. He would renew his 
invitation to Aly Maher if. as seemed likely, 
Nahas Pasha refused. Aly Maher Pasha 
accepted this situation. 

7. Shortly afterwards Aly Maher Pasha 
informed the King that he had reconsidered 
the position and would agree to form a 
Government only if no previous invitation 
had been issued to Nahas Pasha. According 
to Mustapha Amin, Aly Maher changed his 
mind in response to the urgent representa¬ 
tions of the Amin brothers, one of whom, 
Mustapha, remained in the Palace, while the 
other, Ali, had proceeded to Aly Maher’s 
house in an ambulance, the only vehicle 
which could proceed without difficulty 
during the period of curfew. It is in fact 
possible that the Amins played a consider¬ 
able part in stiffening Aly Maher. If so, 
there is substance in the popular comment 
that this is the first Egyptian Government 
ever to be born in an ambulance. 

8. After Aly Maher's reconsideration the 
debate resumed in the Palace on the possi¬ 


bility of British intervention. Haidar Pasha 
said that the Amins' information must be 
false since his intelligence officers had 
reported no signs of a British move on 
Cairo. Mustapha Amin, encouraged by 
Amr Pasha, continued, according to his own 
account, his war of nerves and put through 
another call to this embassy at about 9-15 
p.m. in the presence of the assembled dis¬ 
putants. He received an entirely non¬ 
committal reply from a second member of 
the embassy, but the call in any case was 
only for effect. Shortly after 10 p.m. Afifi 
Pasha was at last able to see the King alone 
and persuaded him that an immediate 
change of Government was essential. The 
official carrying the Royal rescripts was 
accordingly despatched shortly before 
11 p.m. 

9. Meanwhile, at about 9-30 p.m. Elias 
Andraos Pasha, confident that there would 
be no change of Government, had left the 
Palace and proceeded to the house of Kerim 
Tabet Pasha, the former Royal Press Coun¬ 
sellor. Kerim Tabet Pasha had accordingly 
telephoned to Serag El Dine Pasha and 
Nahas Pasha and congratulated them on 
having survived in office. This episode 
explains for the first time satisfactorily the 
general uncertainty on the evening of 27th 
January whether or not the Government 
would be changed and the surprise of the 
Wafd at finding that it had. The Reuter's 
correspondent in Cairo had, for example, 
secured authoritative denials of any change 
of Government both from the Palace and 
the Wafd shortly before the change took 
place. 

10. I believe that the account which I 
have given above can be accepted as sub¬ 
stantially accurate. I have recorded it in 
detail because it illustrates all too clearly the 
atmosphere of intrigue which surrounds and 
will in all probability continue to surround 
the Throne. It is easy to criticise the King 
whose choice of advisers, until the appoint¬ 
ments of Afifi Pasha and Amr Pasha in 
December last, has been uniformly unfor¬ 
tunate. We must, however, make allow¬ 
ances for the disconcerting effect of the 
sudden intimation that the Commander-in- 
Chief was not prepared to guarantee the 
loyalt> of the army and give the King credit 
for having, despite his vacillation, finally 
accepted the advice of his more respectable 
counsellors. The general welcome given to 
Aly Maher's Government must have proved 
this advice to be sound and it is to be hoped 
that the King will now listen more readily to 
those who gave it, than to those who advised 
that the Wafd must continue in office. The 
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root of the trouble remains, however, since 
the King's personal entourage, as opposed 
to his official advisers, are almost certainly 
agents of the Wafd. Serag El Dine Pasha 
paid them well both in hard cash and in 
such useful perquisites as inside information 
on the cotton market. No one expects that 
Aly Maher Pasha will subsidise them on the 


same scale and the probable continuation of 
Wafdist influence in the Royal entourage is 
one of the dangerous features of the present 
situation. 

11. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to Sir Thomas Rapp in Fayid. 

1 have, &c., 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


JE 1052/133 No. 16 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

Anglo-Egyptian Negotiations 


Mr. Eden to Sir R. 

(No. 70. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 19//? February, 1952. 

After his call on 13th February, reported 
in my Secret despatch No. 57, the Egyptian 
Ambassador came to see me again this 
/Horning. We resumed our discussion about 
how best to re-start Anglo-Egyptian nego¬ 
tiations. Amr Pasha said that he was 
particularly anxious that we should avoid 
anything in the nature of formal exchanges 
of documents, such as had taken place 
during the summer with the Wafd Govern¬ 
ment. He hoped that the conversations 
could be kept as informal as possible, and 
fhat the Egyptian Prime Minister and your¬ 
self would really be able to exchange views 
and arrive at an understanding of what was 
in each other's minds. He thought it par¬ 
ticularly important that nothing should be 
said by the Egyptian Government, and no 
mterpretation given to any action, which 
w ould draw down upon them a public con¬ 
tradiction from London (he referred by way 
°f illustration to what had happened after 
the Sidkv/Bevin talks). Any such contra¬ 
diction would be fatal to the Egyptian 
Government, whose position was already so 
Precarious. It was therefore essential that 
e ach step in the negotiations should be fully 
a greed by both sides in advance. 

2. I agreed with this view of the Ambas¬ 
sador, and asked him how he thought the 
hrst steps might be taken. He said that he 
had been considering whether bilateral talks 
between us and the Egyptian Government 
w °uld be the best approach, but had been 
Pondering whether it would be advisable 
to bring in the Americans. After some dis¬ 
cussion we agreed, however, that it would 
be difficult to bring in the Americans with- 
°Ht the French and the Turks as well, and 
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that in any case they might be unwilling to 
participate on such a basis and thus find 
themselves somewhat in the position of 
arbitrators. In passing, Amr Pasha men¬ 
tioned that it was his impression that the 
American Ambassador in Cairo at any rate 
was not wholly behind us over the question 
of the Sudan. 

3. The Ambassador then asked whether I 
thought it might be possible to resume the 
negotiations on a much broader basis by 
including representatives of the Arab 
countries as well as the sponsoring Powers. 
He added that he had been casting about for 
some new method of approach which would 
not simply repeat the Four-Power approach. 
I said that I would be prepared to consider 
this suggestion, but such a conference might 
be rather unwieldy. It was for this reason 
that we had proposed going about things 
from the opposite end, that is to say, 
starting with bilateral discussions, and then 
broadening out to include the other 
interested Powers. Nevertheless, I wished to 
repeat what I had said to him at our last 
interview, namely, that our views were by 
no means fixed, and we would be prepared 
to accommodate ourselves to whatever 
seemed best after discussion with the 
Egyptian Prime Minister as regards the 
method and place of negotiations. 

4. The Ambassador then spoke of the 
possibility of a direct Egyptian approach to 
the Sudan, and asked whether I would see 
any objection to consultation between an 
Egyptian representative and Sudanese 
leaders regarding the question of the King’s 
title. I said that this depended somewhat 
upon the form of the consultation. To 
speak frankly, I should deprecate Egyptian 
lobbying in the Sudan; nevertheless I 
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certainly thought it would be useful for the 
Egyptians to talk over with the Sudanese 
such matters as a future agreement on the 
Nile Waters. From such a consultation 
there might come a real attempt to settle all 
their outstanding differences. In any case, 
it had always been our view that the 
Sudanese should be free to make their own 
choice, and therefore we could hardly object 
to Egyptian discussions with the Sudan. 
While I should be reluctant to give a definite 
answer now to the Ambassador’s question, 
I should certainly be prepared to consult 
my colleagues as soon as I knew what form 
the proposed consultation between Egypt 
and the Sudan would take. If the Egyptian 
Prime Minister would let us know this in 
advance, I did not anticipate much difficulty. 

5. We then discussed Amr Pasha's own 
plans. He said that he had it in mind to 
return to Cairo in the near future for a few 
days, and would say that he had gone to 
consult his Government after his conversa¬ 
tions in London. It could be made clear to 
the press that he was in fact taking advan¬ 
tage of my absence in Lisbon to undertake 
these consultations, but he hoped to be back 


here by the time I returned from Lisbon. 

I told him that I fully agreed with this plan. 

6. I then attempted to sum up the results 
of our talks by saying that it seemed to me 
tiiat we had agreed that the first point to be 
settled was how the negotiations were to be 
resumed; secondly, where they were to be 
resumed; thirdly, what were to be the 
subjects for discussion, and, in respect of 
the Sudan particularly, what the nature 
of the Egyptian consultations with the 
Sudanese should be, if these were to take 
place. 

7. I concluded by saying once again how 
very glad we had all been to see the 
Ambassador back here, and how much we 
appreciated what he had done for Anglo- 
Egyptian relations. I would look forward 
to seeing him again in the near future. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch to 

Her Majesty’s Ambassadors in Washington, 
Paris and Ankara, to the Governor-General 
of the Sudan, and to the Head of the British 
Middle East Office at Fayid. | 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


JE 1052/123 No. 17 

RESUMPTION OF ANGLO-EGYPTIAN NEGOTIATIONS 
Policy of Her Majesty’s Government 

Mr. Eden to Sir R. Stevenson (Cairo) 


(No. 65. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 20 th February, 1952. 

After the frustration of repeated efforts 
to reach bilateral agreement with the 
Egyptian Government on the problems of 
defence and the future of the Sudan. Her 
Majesty’s Government decided in the course 
of 1951 that an attempt should be made to 
find a solution of the defence question 
through the medium of international 
co-operative defence arrangements in the 
Middle East. The Egyptian Government, 
however, rejected without discussion the far- 
reaching proposals for the reorganisation of 
Middle East defence which were put forward 
on 13tii October, 1951, by the United King¬ 
dom, United States, French and Turkish 
Governments. The Egyptian Government 
then proceeded to abrogate the 1936 Treaty 
and the 1899 Condominium Agreements in 
respect of the Sudan, and made every effort 
to drive our forces out of the Suez Canal 
Zone by a combination of terrorism, in¬ 
timidation, and administrative obstruction. 


In the face of Her Majesty’s Government's 
determination to stand on their rights under 
the 1936 Treaty and to take whatever 
measures were necessary to this end, the 
Egyptian Government failed in their pur¬ 
pose. Faced by similar intransigence on the 
part of the Egyptian Government in the 
case of the Sudan, Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment proceeded with their plans to 
encourage the evolution of the country 
towards self-government. 

2. The events of the last four months have 
in no way altered Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment's determination to fulfil their defensive 
responsibilities in the Middle East at what¬ 
ever cost. Their attitude remains that they 
do not recognise the purported abrogation 
by the late Egyptian Government of the 
1936 Treaty and the Condominium Agree¬ 
ments, and that they intend to maintain their 
position in the Canal Zone under that Treat) 
till such time as it has been possible to reach 
a fresh and freely-negotiated agreement with 
Egypt to replace it. Failing such agreement 
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with Egypt they must maintain British forces 
in the Canal Zone and ensure that the Sudan 
continues to make orderly progress towards 
self-government and eventually self-deter¬ 
mination. At the same time Her Majesty’s 
Government are fully conscious of the diffi¬ 
culties of maintaining not only British 
commercial and cultural interests in Egypt 
but also an operative base in the Canal Zone 
in the face of a hostile Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment and people. They do not under¬ 
estimate the strategic as well as political 
importance of Egyptian co-operation to the 
successful organisation of Middle East 
defence. They have also to take into 
account the rising tide of nationalism in the 
Middle East and the fact that in 1956 the 
Anglo-Egvptian Treaty may be revised at 
the request of either of the parties, and that 
it is unlikely that the neutral authority to 
whom we should have recourse in the event 
of disagreement between ourselves and 
Egypt would decide in favour of the con¬ 
tinuance of the Treaty on anything like its 
present terms. 

3. The replacement of the Wafd Govern¬ 
ment by the present Government consequent 
upon the riots in Cairo on 26th January, 
the indications which have been received 
that the latter are anxious to reach a settle¬ 
ment. and the improvement which has 
already taken place in the situation in the 
Canal Zone give us an opportunity to 
resume the negotiations which the Wafd 
Government had broken off. The present 
Egyptian Government are not in every 
respect satisfactory from Her Majesty's 
Government's point of view and it remains 
to be seen whether they will be able to com¬ 
mand sufficient support in the country to 
maintain their position. But the risk that 
*hey might be unable to give effect to a new 
Agreement with Her Majesty’s Government 
ls one which must be taken, since, if we can¬ 
not reach agreement now, we must look 
forward to a recrudescence of anti-British 
Activities in Egypt, the virtual liquidation of 
British commercial interests there and 
tonewed attacks on our position in the Canal 
^°ne on such a scale that our base would 
° n ce again be rendered inoperative as a war¬ 
time base. 

4. I have therefore worked out a line of 
a Pproach to the Egyptian Government 
'yhich is intended to provide for a resump- 
h°n of discussions on the basis of a 

n 9 u tral " agenda so designed as not to 
Prejudge the main issues and to encourage 
objective discussion of our points of differ- 
"jtoe. Within the framework of this agenda 
e should be able to develop our thesis 


regarding the need for a Middle East Com¬ 
mand and for Egyptian participation in it. 
Dependent on Egyptian acceptance in prin¬ 
ciple of this thesis, we should then hope that 
the way would be open to work out the 
necessary arrangements for an Allied base 
and air defence organisation in Egypt as well 
as for other matters which need to be 
covered. It is clear that all such arrange¬ 
ments must be brought within the four 
corners of the Four-Power proposals, which 
Her Majesty's Government still regard as 
the most satisfactory foundation for the or- 
ganisation of Middle East defence and the 
solution of Anglo-Egyptian differences. 

5. I consider, however, that negotiations 
might first be opened on an Anglo-Egyptian 
basis. Our prime object in these first con¬ 
tacts should be to prepare the way for a 
conference of all the Powers sponsoring the 
establishment of the Middle East Command. 
The stage at which this broadening out of 
the negotiations should take place cannot 
at this stage be foreseen, and can only be 
decided when the course and prospects of 
our preliminary discussions with the 
Egyptians can be assessed. 

6. ’l our Excellency was accordingly 
instructed in my telegrams Nos. 332 and 333 
of 8th February and No. 362 of 14th Feb¬ 
ruary to attempt to seek agreement with 
the Egyptian Government on the resumption 
of discussions on defence. You were also 
instructed to attempt the formulation with 
the Egyptian Government of the agreed 
Agenda to which I have referred above, 
which should be along the following lines: — 

(1) The conception of and need for an 

Allied Middle East Command: 
Egypt's participation in such a 
Command. 

(2) The need for an Allied military base 

to support such a Command, and its 
possible organisation, e.g., control of 
the base, technical and administrative 
personnel needed for maintenance of 
national equipment, arrangements for 
maintenance of base installations, 
airfields. &c. 

(3) Defence of the Allied Base, including 
allocation of responsibilities— 

(a) Land defence. 

(b) Air defence. 

(c) Local protection. 

(4) Future of British land and air forces 

in Egypt. 

(5) Training and equipment of Egyptian 

armed forces to undertake new 
responsibilities. 
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(6) Facilities for allied personnel and mili¬ 

tary equipment remaining in Egypt, 
including personal and fiscal privi¬ 
leges. 

(7) Facilities for the use of airfields by 

Allied military aircraft in transit. 

(8) Facilities for movement and stationing 

of forces and war material in Egypt 
in the event of war. 

(9) Supersession of the 1936 Treaty. 

7. If you are successful in securing 
Egyptian agreement to the resumption of 
discussions on defence and to an agenda 
along the lines proposed, it may be desirable 
to suggest the issue of a joint communique 
in the terms of the draft contained in mv 
telegram No. 78 Saving of 20th February. 

8. If a communique on these lines can be 
agreed with the Egyptians, it should be 
possible to set negotiations in train without 
delay. In my view it is essential to their 
ultimate success that discussions should be 
conducted so far as possible in secret, so 
that the difficulties caused by indiscretions 
to the press and bombastic public pro¬ 
nouncements by Egyptian statesmen should 
not hamper our efforts to the same extent 
as in the past. I consider that discussions 
would best be started in Cairo and as I have 
already indicated, I should be willing to 
come to Egypt personally at the appropriate 
stage if. in your judgment, this would con¬ 
tribute to their success. While it is clearly 
impossible to foresee how negotiations will 
develop or what adjustments or concessions 
may meet the political requirements of 
both Governments, the furthest that Her 
Majesty's Government would be prepared 
at present to go, whether in direct negotia¬ 
tions with the Egyptians or in a wider con¬ 
ference, would be an agreement in principle 
along the following lines: — 

(1) If agreement can be reached upon the 

establishment of an Allied Middle 
East Command, with Egypt's partici¬ 
pation as a founder member therein, 
only such British land forces would 
remain in Egypt as were considered 
by the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Middle East, in agreement with the 
Egyptian military authorities, to be 
necessary to sustain the Egyptian 
land forces available for the defence 
of Egypt and the maintenance of the 
international waterway of the Suez 
Canal. 

(2) Her Majesty's Government would 
welcome the opportunity of with¬ 
drawing other forces which the emer¬ 
gency has compelled them to move 
to the Canal Zone. 


(3) The Egyptian armed forces will | 

assume the task of providing for the 
security from land and air attack, 
and for the local safeguarding, of the 
Allied military base and the Suez 
Canal. In this they will be aided 
by such forces as the Allied Middle 
East Command may consider neces¬ 
sary. The important military base 
installations on the Suez Canal will 
pass under the Allied Middle East 
Command, of which Egypt will be a 
founder member, provided that all 
stores and munitions, including 
machine tools, which have been I 
provided at British expense will re¬ 
main British property to be disposed 
of as circumstances may require in 
the common interest. Great Britain 
being credited with any contribution 
made at her expense. 

(4) The United Kingdom will retain in 

Egypt such technical and administra¬ 
tive personnel as are required to 
maintain at a state of operational 
readiness British military equipment 
held in the Allied military base. 

(5) The overall direction of the air defence | 

will be vested in the Allied Middle 
East Command, operating through 
an Allied Air Defence Organisation. 
This shall be stationed in Egypt to¬ 
gether with any necessary personnel, | 
including troops for their defence, 
which may be considered by the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Middle | 
East, in agreement with the Egyptian t 
military authorities, to be necessary 
to supplement the Egyptian air, 
forces and ground protection forces I 
available. 

(6) Her Majesty's Government undertake, 
in common with such other partici-. 
pating members of the Middle East 
Command as are in a position to do 
so, to facilitate the training and 
equipment of the Egyptian armed 
forces to assume the responsibilities 
referred to above. 

(7) As soon as satisfactory arrangements 

have been concluded between the 
Allied Command and the Egyptian 
military authorities about the organ* 
isation of the base and its defences, 
Her Majesty’s Government will agree 
to regard the 1936 Treaty as super¬ 
seded and will be glad to enter, either 
singly or in concert with the other 
Allied Powers, into a new Treaty o* 
Alliance with Egypt in harmony 
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with the spirit which animates the 
nations of the free world to join to¬ 
gether in voluntary defensive co¬ 
operation. 

(8) In consideration of the foregoing and 
in recognition of the overriding need 
to consolidate the defences of the 
Middle East, the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment agree to participate in the 
Allied Middle East Command on a 
footing of equality with the founder 
members. 

<9) The Egyptian Government agree that 
in the event of war or imminent 
menace of war Egypt will grant the 
forces of the Allied Middle East 
Command all the necessary facilities 
and assistance. Meanwhile, she 
agrees to grant the customary per¬ 
sonal and fiscal facilities to such 
Allied military personnel and war 
material as require to be located in 
Egypt in time of peace. 

HO) The two Governments agree to 
pursue as a matter of urgency and in 
consultation with the other Powers 
concerned further discussions on 
military and political levels to give 
effect to the foregoing. 


9. 1 realise that the foregoing heads of 
agreement may not give the Egyptian 
Government everything that they need. I 
m ight, in certain circumstances, be prepared 
ultimately to go rather farther to meet what 
1 expect they will ask for, but I cannot do 
?° at the outset of negotiations. After your 
juitial talks with the Egyptian Prime Minis- 
j* about the resumption of negotiations, 
e possible agenda and the communique, 
1 should like to have an opportunity of con- 
sidering the next step, in the light of the 
n «tial Egyptian response. In your opening 
•scussions you should be guided by the 
®ads of agreement outlined in the prece- 
a, ag paragraph, but you should not disclose 
em in detail to the Egyptian Prime 
'■hnister without further reference to me. 
s !V he light of your report I were then 
r( tls hed that this was essential in order to 
®ach an agreement, I might be prepared 
undertake that we should progressively 
Undraw from Egypt, within a limited 
nod to be determined, all British land 

the C< c SaVC those . which are considered by 
. preme Allied Commander, Middle 

tarv ln a 8 reement wit h the Egyptian mili- 
sun I aut * lor ' t i es ’ to be necessary in order to 

alsoK ent E SyP tian ,and forces. I might 
e prepared to consider deleting any 


specific references to the stationing of forces, 
other than such British forces, on Egyptian 
soil. It might further be possible to" offer 
that the base should be manned in the main 
by British civilian technicians, as Her 
Majesty's Government suggested in their 
proposals of 11th April. 1951, but this is a 
measure which would present the greatest 
practical difficulties in execution, and it 
would probably be necessary to retain at 
any rate some military administrative per¬ 
sonnel. We might, however, be able to 
agree that British personnel should be re¬ 
placed wherever practicable and by degrees 
by Egyptian personnel trained in the hand¬ 
ling of British stores and equipment. Again 
we might be able to state that Allied air 
forces and ground protection forces might 
be replaced by Egyptian units and personnel 
progressively as sufficient of the latter can be 
trained and equipped to the requisite stan¬ 
dard. I must emphasise, however, that these 
concessions to the Egyptian point of view 
would create considerable practical difficul¬ 
ties for us. You will not of course mention 
any of these possibilities to the Egyptians 
at this stage. 

10. As regards the Sudan, Her Majesty’s 
Government understand that, whatever else 
they may be willing to surrender of their 
ambitions in the Sudan, the Egyptian Gov¬ 
ernment set great store by the acceptance 
by Her Majesty's Government of King 
Farouk's claim to the kingship of the Sudan 
as well as Egypt. Whatever the legal and 
historical arguments in support of such a 
claim, its unilateral recognition by Her 
Majesty's Government would, however, not 
only be regarded by the Sudanese as a 
breach of Her Majesty’s Government’s 
pledges but would be unacceptable to public 
opinion in this country, whatever the quali¬ 
fying safeguards. You should therefore 
make clear from the outset that the first step 
must be consultation with the Sudanese. It 
may therefore be necessary to remind the 
Egyptian Government of the exact nature 
of Her Majesty's Government’s pledges to 
the Sudanese. These may be summarised 
briefly as follows: that there shall be no 
change in the status of the Sudan without 
prior consultation with the Sudanese; that 
the Sudanese shall have the unrestricted 
right freely to determine their final status 
and their ultimate relationship with the Co- 
domini; that Her Majesty's Government 
will make every effort to promote the 
establishment of self-government in the 
Sudan with an all-Sudanese Parliament and 
Council of Ministers within the course of the 
present year. Nevertheless, Her Majesty’s 
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Government acknowledge that Egypt has 
wide and legitimate interests in the Sudan 
and they recognise that no settlement is 
likely to be reached with Egypt which does 
not take their interests into account. 

11. At present there is no purely Sudanese 
institution or body sufficiently representa¬ 
tive of Sudanese opinion to enable consulta¬ 
tion to take place on the reconciliation of 
Egyptian and Sudanese interests and more 
particularly on the question of King 
Farouk's title. Nor is it possible to see how 
such consultation can properly take place 
until there is a fully representative Parlia¬ 
ment in the Sudan. You should therefore 
put the following proposals to the Egyptian 
Government: — 

(а) that it must be for the all-Sudanese 

Parliament, which Her Majesty's 
Government hope will meet after 
elections to be held this summer, to 
decide in the first instance upon the 
question of King Farouk's sover¬ 
eignty; 

(б) that meanwhile the Egyptian Govern¬ 

ment should send a representative of 
high standing, in whom they have full 
confidence, to the Sudan in order to 
discuss this question with leading 
Sudanese and possibly the whole 
question of the future relations be¬ 
tween Egypt and the Sudan. 

This procedure will make plain to the Egyp¬ 
tians that only the Sudanese can decide 
whether the recognition of Egyptian sover¬ 
eignty is in their own interests. While it is 
for the Egyptian Government to decide how 
they will convince the Sudanese that a link 
with Egypt is in their interests, it may be as 
well to make clear that in Her Majesty’s 
Government's view there is not the slightest 
chance of the Sudanese accepting King 
Farouk as their King unless the proposal is 
qualified by the firmest guarantee on the 
Egyptian part to respect the rights of the 
Sudanese to free self-determination and, if 
such be their wish, to ultimate secession 


from Egypt. It is also clear that this plan 
cannot be fulfilled unless pro-Egyptian 
elements in the Sudan co-operate in the all- 
Sudanese Parliament which is to be set up. 

If the course of discussions with the Egyp¬ 
tian Government make this desirable, you 
have authority at the appropriate time to 
suggest that a commission, upon which the 
United Kingdom, Egypt, and the Sudan 
would be represented, should be set up in 
the Sudan to observe the conduct of the 
elections to the Sudanese Parliament. 

12. You may also add that Her Majesty's 
Government would still be glad to co¬ 
operate in the establishment of an inter¬ 
national authority to supervise the develop¬ 
ment of the Nile Waters in the joint interests 
of Egypt and the Sudan and to work for 
an international guarantee of the Nile I 
Waters Agreement which formed part of Her 
Majesty's Government's proposals of 13th 
October. Her Majesty’s Government would 
also be willing to consider any other sugges¬ 
tions which the Egyptian Government may 
put forward to safeguard their interests in 
the fair exploitation of the waters of the 
Nile. 

13. In conclusion it must be quite clear 

that sincerely as Her Majesty’s Government 
wish for agreement with Egypt on the future 
of the Sudan, they neither can nor will make j 
a bargain with Egypt over the heads of the 
Sudanese, in return for strategic concessions 
in the Canal Zone. Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment are not predisposed against any settle- j 
ment of the relationship between Egypt and , 
the Sudan provided that it represents the | 
wishes of the majority of the Sudanese, but I 
in their view it is for the Egyptians to r 
secure the necessary support for their poli- i 
cies among the Sudanese people. 1 

14. I am sending copies of this despatch 

to Her Majesty’s Ambassadors at Washing¬ 
ton, Paris and Ankara, to the Governor- 1 
General of the Sudan, and to the Head of 
British Middle East Office. 31 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN 
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RECORD OF A MEETING BETWEEN THE WESTERN FOREIGN 
MINISTERS, AT LISBON, ON 21st FEBRUARY. 1952 

Present: 


M. van Zeeland (Belgium). 

Hon. L. B. Pearson (Canada). 

M. Kraft (Denmark). 

M. Schuman (France). 

M. Benediktsson (Iceland). 

Signor De Gasperi (Italy). 

M. Bech (Luxembourg). 

Egypt 

Mr. Eden gave the Committee an account 
of the recent events in Egypt and of British 
Policy there. The only comment on this 
statement was by M. Venizelos, who said 
that his Government were most anxious to 
see a settlement of the dispute in Egypt and 
wished to help in any way they could. They 
had held up for four months the appoint¬ 
ment of an Ambassador in Cairo because, 
out of solidarity with the United Kingdom, 
they could not accept the title of the King 


Dr. Stikker (Netherlands). 

M. Lange (Norway). 

Prof. Cunha (Portugal), 

Mr. Anthony Eden (United Kingdom). 

Mr. Dean Acheson (United States). 

M. Venizelos (Greece). 

*• Prof. Kopriilii (Turkey). 

of Egypt to the Sudan. They were, how¬ 
ever, very preoccupied by the situation and 
by the risks run by the Greek colony in 
Egypt. 

The Secretary of State said that he under¬ 
stood this, and expressed his thanks to all 
Governments, including especially those of 
Greece and Italy, who had large colonies 
in Egypt, for standing firm in this period. 

Lisbon. 21 st February, 1952. 

✓ 
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HER MAJESTY’S AMBASSADOR’S INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE’S 
REPORT ON THE EGYPTIAN RIOTING OF 26th JANUARY 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. ( Received 29 th February ) 


tNo. 48. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, 25th February, 1952. 

The Chancery's letter No. 10111/59/52 
°f 30th January gave a preliminary account 
°f the riots of 26th January in which ten 
"ritish subjects and an unknown number 
°f others lost their lives and a vast amount 
°f damage was done to property. My 
despatch No. 33(E) of 5th February gave an 
Account of the damage to British interests. 

2. I now have the honour to transmit 
e°pies(') of the report of a committee which 
*. s et up at the end of January with instruc- 
ll °ns to collect and investigate such 
ev >dence as it could as to the nature of the 
r, °ts and the activities of the Egyptian 
Authorities in connexion with them. I 
Consider that the committee, ably headed 
, y the Labour Counsellor at this embassy, 
a s undertaken its task thoroughly and with 
^ e at care, and the resulting general picture 

the events ot the 26th is as accurate and 
Actual an account as is likely to be 


achieved by any body other than the 
Egyptian investigating authorities them¬ 
selves. I agree with the conclusions of the 
report. 

3. The pattern of events has now 
emerged clearly. First, the mounting 
tension in Anglo-Egyptian relations, which 
was aggravated almost every day by the 
words and actions, both overt and covert, 
of certain Ministers, notably Fuad Serag el 
Din Pasha, and Abdel Fattah Hassan Pasha. 
Second, the general deterioration in public 
security, brought about by this tension and 
by the deliberate encouragement of violence 
and the carriage of arms. Third, the spark 
provided by the events in Ismailia on 
25th January. Fourth, the failure of the 
Egyptian Government, whether through 
foolhardiness or deliberate intent, to take 
the normal measures for the prevention of 
serious disturbances on 26th January. (In 
this connexion, see the statement by Sir 
Thomas Russell Pasha attached to the 


(‘) Not printed. 
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report. Incidentally, my information is 
that the Governor of Alexandria did not 
arrest the “ usual suspects " on the night of 
25th—26th January, but on that of 26th— 
27th January; i.e., after the riots in Cairo, 
and in order to prevent similar occurrences 
in Alexandria the following day). Fifth, 
the demonstration by the Bulak el Nizam 
and university students on the morning of 
the 26th, which was encouraged by Fuad 
Serag el Din Pasha and Abdel Fattah 
Hassan Pasha, and by the police under 
them, and which was clearly not part of 
any organised plan. Sixth, the recognition 
by a clandestine organisation, probably 
that of Ahmed Hussein, that here was the 
occasion for the putting into effect of their 
prepared plans for widespread destruction. 
Seventh, the failure of the Egyptian 
Government to recognise in good time that 
the situation had developed far more 
seriously than they had intended or, if they 
did understand what was afoot, their 
failure to take adequate steps to stop it. 
Eighth, the complete failure of the police 
to deal in any way with the rioters. Ninth, 
the appearance of the army in Cairo which 
was effective in putting a stop to the rioting 
without their having to take any very 
drastic action. 

4. I think it is clear that, although 
British interests suffered heavily, British 
establishments were not the only targets in 
the planned destruction. The plan appears 
to have been drawn up to satisfy xeno¬ 
phobia and anti-Jew and anti-Christian as 


well as extreme Islamic feelings; there was' 
also a strong element of anti-capitalism 
which manifested itself in attacks on 
establishments catering for the rich. There 
can be no doubt, however, of the anti- 
British feelings of many of the crowds 
which followed the organised gangs, and 
indeed of some of the members of the gangs 
themselves, which led to the deliberate 
murder of the majority of the ten British 
subjects who lost their lives in or near the 
Turf Club. ■ 

5. I have drawn attention above to the 
complete failure of the Egyptian police, 
whether on instructions or for lack of them, 
to control the rioters. This most important 
fact will of course be one of the main bases 
for any claim which Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment may eventually make on the Egyptian 
Government for the compensation of the 
victims of the riots. I am addressing you 
a separate despatch on the question of 
compensation for the British victims and 
the various methods to be attempted for 
obtaining it. 

6. You will observe that the report 
identifies very few of the witnesses on 
whose evidence it is based. This is 
deliberate and is in deference to the 
requests of many of the Egyptian domiciled 
witnesses who asked that their identities 
should be concealed. Their full statements 
are, of course, filed in the archives of this 
embassy. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


JE 1018/95 No. 20 

THE NEGUIB HILALY PASHA GOVERNMENT 

(I) 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. (Received 2nd March) 


(No. 465) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) 2nd March, 1952. 

My telegram No. 464. Neguib Hilaly 
Pasha announced his Ministry at 3-30 a.m. 
to-day. The morning’s press contains 
details of the change. 

2. In his letter of resignation to King 
Farouk, Aly Maher said that he felt that 
obstacles were appearing in the way of com¬ 
pletion of his mission, both in foreign and 
domestic affairs. The King’s reply was 
short and formal. 


3. In his letter inviting Hilaly to form a 
Cabinet, the King drew attention, firstly to 
the problem of setting right the Govern¬ 
ment machine and dealing with tte 
standard of living, and then to the national 
aspirations. 

4. In accepting the invitation Hilaly- 
while pledging himself to make every effort 
to achieve unity and evacuation, laid 
emphasis on purging the political life from 
corruption. The new Government would 
see that peace and order would not agait 1 
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be disturbed through negligence. If certain 
of those who had recently governed were 
not called to account for their short¬ 
comings, there could not fail to be reper¬ 
cussions for Egypt. Corruption had 
become so rampant that certain people had 
taken to politics as a business and a means 
of shameless self-enrichment. Parlia¬ 
mentary seats were put to auction. Justice 


must now be done, with the support of the 
judiciary, nepotism and favouritism would 
end. The new Government would regrade 
the problem of the cost-of-living as a 
primary task. 

5. All quiet. 

6. My immediately following telegram 
contains details of the new Cabinet. 


JE 1018/96 


( 2 ) 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. (Received 2nd March) 


(No. 466) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) 2nd March, 1952. 

My immediately preceding telegram: 
Change of Government. 

According to the press the new Govern¬ 
ment is composed of: — 

1. Neguib A1 Hilali, Prime Minister. 

2. Salib Sarny. Commerce Industry and 
Supply. 

3. Taha A1 Sebai. Municipal and Rural 
Affairs. 

4. Mohammed Moursi, Justice. 

5. Mohammed A1 Gazayeri. Wakfs. 


6. Mohammed Hassouna, Foreign Affairs. 

7. Zaki Abdel Motaal, Finance and 
Economy. 

8. Mortada A1 Maraghi, Interior. 

9. Mohammed Rifaat, Education. 

10. Mohammed Farod Zaaluk. Minister 
of State for Propaganda. 

11. Tarraf Ali, Communications. 

12. Niguib Ibrahim, Public Works. 

13. Mahmoud Ghazali. Agriculture. 

2. See my immediately following tele¬ 
gram. 


JE 1018/97 (3) 


Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. 

(No. 467) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) 2nd March, 1952. 

My immediately preceding telegram: 
Change of Government. 

Of the new Ministers Nos. 1, 3-8 and 
No. 11 are included in Egyptian Personali¬ 
ties for 1951 (my despatch No. 314). 
No. 9 has been under the Secretary of State 
and Technical Adviser to the Ministry of 
Education. No. 10 was an early leader of 
Wafdist students who was never rewarded 
"nth a Wafdist portfolio and joined Neguib 


Eden. (Received 2nd March) 

A1 Hilali. No. 12 has been a senior official 
in the Ministry of Public Works. No. 13 
was Governor of Cairo until he retired in 
December 1951. 

2. The Prime Minister has thus secured 
four member's of Ali Maher's Government 
including two, Abdel Motaal and Maraghi, 
who know their jobs, and has filled the 
remaining post mainly by choosing bitter 
enemies of the Wafd. The general level of 
ability is about average, but it is clearly a 
team picked specifically for attacking the 
Wafd. 


JE 1018/104 


No. 21 


TENTATIVE ESTIMATE OF THE PRESENT STRENGTH OF THE 

WAFDIST PARTY IN EGYPT 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. (Received 1th March) 


(No. 54. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, 4th March, 1952. 

One of the most immediate questions in 
Egyptian internal politics is whether the 
Wafd will accept its present exclusion from 
°ffice or whether it will prove able to reassert 
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its position. 1 have the honour, therefore, 
to submit a tentative estimate of the 
present strength of the Wafd. 

2. Because the Wafd have at the present 
time an overwhelming Parliamentary 
majority it is often supposed that they have 
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wide popular support, but it is worth recal¬ 
ling how that majority was produced by the 
elections to the Chamber of Deputies in 
January 1950. The most striking feature of 
those elections was the apathy of the elec¬ 
torate. The official statistics showed that 
56 per cent, of the total electorate had voted 
but this percentage was reached only be¬ 
cause the polling in the provinces was 
suspiciously high. 69 per cent, of the elec¬ 
torate of Upper Egypt may, in fact, have 
voted but if they did it can only have been 
through “ tribal voting ” under the direct 
pressure of landowners, officials and others 
in authority. In Cairo only 15 per cent, of 
the electorate or less than 75,000 persons 
cast their votes and each of the 29 Wafdist 
Deputies elected in the capital received only 
an average of 1,600 votes. In Alexandria 
the poll was little heavier. These elections 
were not weighted against the Wafd to any 
serious extent except perhaps in those parts 
of the provinces which produced the highest 
vote and the figures clearly dispose of the 
suggestion that the Wafd enjoy a solid and 
active support throughout the country. The 
electoral success of the Wafd was relative 
and its principal element was the in¬ 
effectiveness of other parties. The elections 
of 1950 showed that only a minority cared 
to distinguish between one party and 
another. 

3. The first source of the strength of the 
Wafd has been the traditional position which 
they have occupied in Egyptian politics. 
They are the original Egyptian political 
party and were specifically established to 
achieve the “ National Aspirations.” It has 
been a tradition that the Wafd work for 
independence and reform and that Nahas 
Pahas is the direct political descendant of 
Saad Zaghloul. Their reputation as the 
leaders of the anti-British struggle has, of 
course, been of inestimable advantage to 
them in those circles where politics are taken 
seriously, for in the universities and editorial 
offices politics and the Anglo-Egyptian ques¬ 
tion are virtually synonymous. For this 
reason the Wafd have always had greater 
influence among students than any other 
party and they have increased it by more 
active organisation of their Youth Section. 

4. The advantage of being first in the field 
was reinforced by the energy and ability of 
the early leaders. The combination suc¬ 
ceeded and although Palace regimes have 
governed for more than half of the period 
of Egyptian Parliamentary Government, the 
Wafd has been in office for considerably 
longer than any other party. There are few 
officials or private persons with important 


interests in the country who do not need to 
stand well with the Government, and it has 
been an obvious precaution to stand well 
with the party which most frequently forms 
the Government. There is no continuity in 
Palace regimes, for the Prime Minister 
changes; but there is direct continuity in 
Wafd Governments and support is rewarded 
and opposition punished. It is more con¬ 
sistently profitable in Egypt to be a King's 
man than to be a good Wafdist, but the 
second is at least more valuable than ad¬ 
herence to any other political party. 

5. Another source of Wafdist strength 
has been, surprising as it may seem, the 
corruption of the party. The Wafd is cor¬ 
rupt on a scale which no other Egyptian 
organisation has yet approached and this 
has made it both a very rich party and a 
party of very rich men. Its income from 
patronage is enormous even after much has 
remained in the hands of the individuals 
administering that patronage. The price of 
a Wafdist nomination for a constituency 
runs into many thousands of pounds and 
during periods of Wafdist Government few 
appointments are made in the country 

without some monetarv consideration. 

* 

Ministers and senior members of the party 
acquire huge personal fortunes during their 
periods of office, and since they certainly 
wish to retain or regain office, they are wil¬ 
ling when the time comes to spend lavishly 
for these purposes. The Wafd can also 
count on very substantial contributions from 
such as Abboud Pasha who support the 
party for the reasons considered in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph. For these reasons also 
the Wafdist press has always been strong. 

6. The second effect of this corruption is 
to produce an unholy, but none the less 
effective, cohesion in the ranks of the party. 
When his party is out of office a Wafdist has 
no hope of advancement if he is an official 
or of exceptional treatment if he is a private 
individual. Wafdists who have profited from 
office have the most direct personal reasons 
both for hanging together in order to avoid 
exposure and for banding together to secure 
a return of the Wafd to power. In a country 
where the electorate demonstrate such 
apathy it is possible that the methods of the 
Wafd bring as much advantage in internal 
cohesion as they lose in general repute. 

7. In short the main sources of the 
strength of the Wafd have been in the past, 
first the tradition that the Wafd is the only 
effective anti-British party; secondly, the 
ability of the early leaders; thirdly, the 
wealth of the party; fourthly, the cohesion 
of its organisation; and finally, but most 
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important of all, the ineffectiveness of other 
parties. 

8. How many of these assets now remain? 
The first, the Wafd tradition, is not entirely 
lost since there are still those who regard 
them as the only party which has secured 
concessions from the British and the only 
party likely to do so in the future. But it 
must be wearing very thin. The reputation 
of the Wafd as reformers has now been 
exposed to an extent noticeable even to 
Egyptians and the measure of the discredit 
of the Wafd tradition is their undoubted loss 
of influence in the universities during the 
last four months notably to the Moslem 
Brotherhood. The calibre of the Wafd 
leaders has also declined. Some are experts 
in their own field such as Salah El Din Pasha 
in propaganda and Serag El Din Pasha 
in the lower form of political manoeuvre, but 
Nahas Pasna is approaching senility and 
while other leaders may be energetic they 
lack the determination and courage of their 
predecessors of twenty-five years ago. 

9. In these respects the Wafd have lost 
assets which in the past were of substantial 
value. They retain their wealth, the power 
of their press, and for the moment the co¬ 
hesion of their party organisation. If Salah 
El Din captures the leadership of the party 
and if no Anglo-Egyptian settlement is 
reached he might also be able to restore 
some of the mystique of the Wafd. But for 
the present at any rate the Wafd are at a 
low ebb. They have lost considerable 
ground during the past year since it is 
fundamentally at their expense that the 


extremist organisations have gained. The 
opponents of the Wafd have thus an un¬ 
usually good opportunity. If they were now 
to display only a minimum of energy and 
intelligence and were to make a serious 
attempt to win popular support throughout 
the country they would probably find the 
Wafd to be much less formidable than is 
supposed. 

10. The Wafd will, in fact, probably 
prove to be precisely as strong or as weak 
as its adversaries allow it to be, but while 
its long term prospects are for that reason 
unpredictable, two things can be said of its 
immediate future. In the first place it does 
not appear to have either the determination 
or the strength to force an early return 
to power in present circumstances. If the 
police and army remain loyal the Wafd can 
be held down; if law and order fail alto¬ 
gether organisations more extreme than the 
Wafd can be expected to get in first. 
Secondly, if elections were to be held in the 
reasonably near future, the Wafd could 
not expect to fare even as well as in 1950. 
They have since then probably lost the sym¬ 
pathy of a large section of the police and 
the votes of members of the Moslem 
Brotherhood in addition to a general loss of 
popularity in the country. Any early elec¬ 
tion might even produce a genuine anti- 
Wafdist majority and it would at the least 
require only a minimum of stage manage¬ 
ment to produce the same effect. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


JE 1018/108 No. 22 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS AND FALL OF THE A LI MAHER GOVERNMENT 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. (Received 13th March) 


INo. 66. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir. 10th March, 1952. 

As I reported in my telegram No. 462, All 
Maher Pasha resigned on 1st March after 
•css than five weeks in office. I have the 
honour to submit the following account of 
his achievements during that period and the 
reasons for his fall. 

2. The principal achievement of Ali 
Maher Pasha was simply that he accepted 
office in the first place, for he did so at a 
time when buildings in Cairo were still 
s moking, when most observers had grave 
ooubls of the loyalty of the police and even 
°* the army, and when no other party leader 
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appeared to have the courage to form a 
Government. His willingness to take office 
was thus one of the factors making it possi¬ 
ble for the King to dismiss the Wafd. 

3. The immediate task of his Government 
was to restore order, public confidence and 
the morale of the police. The appointment 
of Mortada A1 Maraghi to the Ministry of 
Interior was made at the King’s direction 
(a senior police officer has since publicly 
thanked His Majesty for the choice), and 
signs soon appeared that the policies of the 
Prime Minister and the Minister of the 
Interior were not in perfect harmony. 
Nevertheless, the combination worked well 
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enough to allow of the re-posting of a 
number of high police officers in such a way 
as to stiffen control in Cairo; and this was 
followed up by the formation of a motorised 
anti-riot force which gives the appearance 
of reasonable efficiency. As regards the 
Canal Zone, the Government acted 
promptly in calling a halt to the activities of 
the liberation squads and in the application 
of a censorship on all Canal Zone news, thus 
bringing about a radical improvement in the 
tone of the Egyptian press and the Egyptian 
State Broadcast, which had hitherto pro¬ 
vided general incitement to violence 
throughout the country. The morale of the 
police, at any rate in Cairo, appears 
decidedly to have improved since 26th 
January, and it may be concluded that Ali 
Maher has left internal security in a much 
more satisfactory state than he found it. 

4. The Government's announced eco¬ 
nomic policy included the lowering of the 
prices of staple articles of consumption and 
a reduction of Government expenditure. It 
made little progress in the second direction 
but, thanks to the complete irresponsibility 
with which the Wafd Government had 
allowed the cost of living to rise, it was able 
without difficulty to bring down the prices 
of sugar, kerosene, bread and certain 
textiles. These are a useful legacy to Ali 
Maher's successors since they are the first 
practical step for some years to improve the 
lot of the poorer classes of the country. His 
cotton policy, which was designed to revive 
exports, ran into difficulties and the opposi¬ 
tion of the powerful cotton interests which 
had speculated on the maintenance of the 
previous Government's minimum prices. 
Ali Maher's Government fell before the 
results of this policy could be judged, but 
something had been achieved by a barter 
deal with the Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics which is expected to produce 
200,000 tons of wheat for Egypt. 

5. Ali Maher Pasha's failure, and the 
principal reason for his fall, lay in the purely 
political field. He secured support from a 
number of the smaller political parties and 
probably a tacit understanding from the 
Moslem Brotherhood that each would leave 
the other alone, but the question at once 
arose whether he would deal firmly or even 
adequately with the Wafd. His initial 
declarations were more than accommo¬ 
dating towards them. His private excuse 
was that he needed time to reorganise the 
police before joining battle with the Wafd; 
this seemed plausible enough, but time 


passed without any action to solve the prob¬ 
lem presented by the Wafdist majority in 
Parliament and by the large numbers of 
Wafdist nominees remaining in their official 
positions. Five weeks after 26th January 
the official report on the events of that day 
was still unpublished although it was well 
known that it must lay a grave measure of 
responsibility on the former Ministers. 

6. Ali Maher Pasha's first intention may 
in fact have been to deal firmly with the 
Wafd. but it is now clear that he succumbed 
tc their blackmail. In public they promised 
him support provided that he left them un¬ 
touched. and they doubtless added private 
threats to attack him if he turned against 
them. As you are aware from my telegram 
No. 480 he is believed to have feared 
assassination; he cannot have forgotten that 
his brother suffered that fate. 

7. After the first two weeks of his tenure 
of office. Aly Maher Pasha began to direct 
increasing publicity to the forthcoming 
Anglo-Egyptian negotiations. The King 
was probably justified in concluding that 
this was a deliberate diversion of attention 
from the internal problems with which he 
was not prepared to deal. A warning con¬ 
veyed through the Chief of the Royal 
Cabinet produced no improvement and it 
appeared that Ali Maher Pasha still in¬ 
tended to cover up the misdeeds of the Wafd 
in order to secure from them some measure 
of collaboration. Since the King's long 
antipathy to the Wafd had been reinforced 
by the events of the last year to the point of 
hatred, he would presumably have retained 
Ali Maher Pasha only if he had not felt 
strong enough to force his resignation. As 
an Independent. Ali Maher Pasha had no 
personal following in the country and the 
King's only hesitation seems to have been 
over the timing of his dismissal. 

8. As I reported in my telegram No. 450 
of 29th February, the method planned to 
force the Prime Minister out of office was 
to secure the resignation of a substantial 
number of Ministers. The actual sequence 
of events is still obscure but it appears that 
the Minister of the Interior informed the 
press on the morning of 1st March that a 
Royal decree had been issued to dissolve 
Parliament, a step for which the Palace are 
thought to have been pressing for some time 
and which the Minister himself certainly 
desired. In fact such a decree had been pre¬ 
pared some three weeks previously when the 
Wafd majority in the Chamber showed 
recalcitrance over a Government Bill to 
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assist the victims of 26th January, but when 
the Wafd ordered their Deputies no longer 
to oppose it the Prime Minister had decided 
not to issue the decree. This leakage by the 
Minister of the Interior caused that feverish 
coming and going of politicians known here 
as a Cabinet crisis, and Ali Maher Pasha 
must have realised that something was in 
the wind As reported in my telegram 
No. 480 he appears to have attempted to 
resign on the external issue, but the 

w 

Ministers of the Interior and Finance fore¬ 
stalled him by resigning in the course of a 
Cabinet meeting during the morning, and 
when the Chief of the Royal Cabinet called 


on the Prime Minister the latter submitted 
without protest. 

9. Ali Maher Pasha has then in five weeks 
done much to restore internal security and 
public confidence. He has also produced an 
atmosphere in which negotiations are at 
least possible even if Egyptian demands 
have not been modified to any substantial 
degree. But since he was unwilling to deal 
firmly with the Wafd or, which comes to the 
same thing, to purge and punish corruption, 
the King is probably right in his decision to 
find others who are more likely to do so. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


JE 1052/225 No. 23 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR 

United States Analysis and Appraisal of the Egyptian Situation 

Mr. Eden to Sir O. Franks (Washington ) 


(No. 382. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 315/ March, 1952. 

The United States Ambassador asked to 
see me to-day, when he gave me the attached 
message from his Secretary of State, together 
with an analysis and an appraisal of the 
Egyptian situation. 

2. The Ambassador admitted that there 
Was perhaps something of work in the 
cloister in the nature of this study, but added 
that he had had communications with his 
Government about it from which, I 
gathered, that it was now presented to me 
in a modified form. 

3. As I read it through, I made some 
points to His Excellency. First. I 
pointed out that Item 4—the role of 
Egypt in the defence of the Middle East— 
was one of the things we had been dis¬ 
cussing with the Egyptian Government. 
Until very recently, they had been un¬ 
willing to admit that there was any such 
r ole. Now we had made some progress. 
As regards point 5, British recognition of 
King Farouk as King of the Sudan, I 
repeated that we could not agree to this, 
except as the outcome of consultation with 
ffie Sudanese. 

4. I added that I thought that the accom¬ 
panying memorandum was in some instances 
°Ptimistic. For instance, I had my doubts 
as to whether the Egyptians would agree to 
me retention of “ several thousand foreign 
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technicians." However, we could only 
know the answer to this as negotiations 
progressed. 

5. I then gave Mr. Gifford some account 
of our recent discussions with the Egyptians 
and concluded that there were now some 
hopes—1 would not put it higher—that a 
basis for negotiation would be found. 
Mr. Acheson had referred to the short time 
remaining before the elections. Fortunately 
the Egyptians had now agreed to delay until 
13th April the decision whether or not to 
postpone the elections. I would, of course, 
continue to keep His Excellency informed of 
developments. Meanwhile, I hoped that 
Mr. Caffery.who had given us such valuable 
help, would not remain convinced that we 
could not reach an agreement with the 
Egyptians without recognition by us of the 
title ” King of the Sudan." Of course, I 
understood that the Egyptians had every 
right to maintain their position in this matter. 
But it was they who had torn up the Con¬ 
dominium Agreement and thereby created 
a new situation. The Sudanese would cer¬ 
tainly react strongly against any undertaking 
on our part without consultation with them. 

6. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representatives at Cairo, 
Paris and Ankara, to the Head of B.M.E.O. 
(Fayid) and to the Governor-General of the 
Sudan at Khartoum. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 

D* 
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Enclosure in No. 23 
Mr. Gifford to Mr. Eden 

31.9/ March, 1952. 

I have been asked to deliver the following 
personal message to you from the Secretary 
Of State: — 

I am greatly disturbed by the situation 
in Egypt and by the fact that such a short 
time remains before elections in which to 
reach a settlement. Our information leads 
us to believe that as each day passes without 
definite progress towards resolving out¬ 
standing issues the eventual survival of the 
present Government is placed increasingly 
in jeopardy. I fear that unless the situation 
is changed substantially in the immediate 
future, opportunity for negotiations with 
moderate elements will have been lost and 
achievement of Western objectives with 
respect to Egypt thrown into grave doubt. 

I am fully aware of the problems which 
you are facing in connexion with the Egyp¬ 
tian situation, but I know from our talks 
in London and Lisbon that we are in accord 
that it is essential to move forward as 
quickly as possible in seeking a solution. 

As we here see it, the problem falls into 
two main parts: the first part involves 
analysis of the necessity for and feasibility 
of various courses of action in order to 
determine what the terms of settlement 
would have to be if agreement is to be 
reached and an appraisal of the risks which 
may be involved in those terms. The 
second part relates to the means of getting 
negotiations started without delay and the 
tactics to be employed in pursuing those 
negotiations. 

There is attached our analysis and 
appraisal of the situation. It is the result 
of long and careful study and I should be 
most interested to know whether it is in 
accord with your own views. Whether or 
not we are agreed on all details of this 
analysis and appraisal I feel sure that we 
are agreed on the necessity of dealing 
immediately with the second part of the 
problem since, for the reasons stated above, 
unless negotiations are started soon there 
will be none at all. 

The first thing that seems to be needed 
is an opening play which will convince 
Egypt, as we are convinced, that the United 
Kingdom seriously desires to discuss all 
outstanding issues with a view to their early 
solution. We understand that the text of 
the joint statement which Sir Ralph 
Stevenson has recently been authorized to 


negotiate has been rejected by the Egyptians 
as a means of starting negotiations. It 
seems to us that to have the desired effect 
any statement would have to be more 
fortncoming particularly with respect to the 
Sudan. As an alternative to a statement, 
the thought has occurred to me that it 
might be possible to suggest agreement on 
an agenda which on one hand will cover 
the elements desired by the Egyptians, but 
which on the other does not give away the 
United Kingdom position. Such an agenda 
could be made public jointly in a simple 
statement to the effect that the two Govern¬ 
ments have agreed to begin immediate 
negotiations on the points listed with 
common resolve to reach agreement as 
quickly as possible. Perhaps an agenda 
including the points listed below might 
accomplish the purpose. 

1. Arrangements for the assumption by 

Egypt of responsibility for the Canal 
Zone base in the interest of its 
defense and the protection of the 
Suez Canal. 

2. Arrangements for the provision of 

assistance to Egypt in fulfilling such 
responsibility. 

3. Arrangements for the withdrawal of 

British forces from the Canal Zone, 
including the question of timing. 

4. The role of Egypt in the defense of the 

Middle East. 

5. British recognition of the title King of 

the Sudan and Egyptian recognition 
of the right of the Sudanese people 
to full, free and prompt self- 
determination. 

With respect to item 4 of the proposed 
agenda, it would be desirable to attempt to 
secure agreement with Egypt on the station¬ 
ing of some non-Egyptian forces, other than 
technicians, in the Canal Zone base and it 
is assumed that efforts will be made to 
negotiate toward this end. However, we 
feel that this question should not be pressed 
to the point where the negotiations might 
break down. 

We believe that it would be helpful if the 
United Kingdom would, at the time of 
discussion of an agreed agenda or a 
declaration, inform the Egyptians that 
British forces over and above the treaty 
limit would be withdrawn as soon as pos¬ 
sible, starting immediately. This would 
seem possible in view of the considerably 
improved security conditions in the Canal 
Zone. 
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The immediate thing should be to come 
to grips with the main points on the agenda 
as quickly as possible and make the con¬ 
cessions which the United Kingdom is 
prepared to make in such a way that they 
achieve the maximum results in promoting 
the possibilities of a settlement. It seems to 
me that there are certain minima which 
have now emerged as inescapable for any 
Egyptian Government and that with any 
successor Government the price which is 
being asked would increase. 

I hope that the views that I have expres¬ 
sed in this message will be of assistance to 
you. I should be most interested in having 
your comments on these views as well as 
your ideas on how it might be possible to 
move forward at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

WALTER S. GIFFORD. 


Annex to Enclosure in No. 23 

Analysis, Appraisal and Conclusion 

A.— Analysis and Appraisal 

1. Western objectives with respect to 
Egypt are: 

(a) Free and unimpeded use of the Suez 

Canal at all times; 

(b) Maintenance of strategic facilities in 
peace-time in such condition that 
they could be effectively and speedily 
used in the event of imminent threat 
to the security of the Middle East; 

(c) Voluntary association of Egypt with 

the West in preparing to defend and 
in defending the Middle East against 
outside aggression. 

2. The extreme sensitivity of the Near 
East area as a whole to the Anglo-Egyptian 
problem is a factor which must be borne 
in mind in endeavoring to achieve a settle¬ 
ment. A solution of the Anglo-Egyptian 
problem could be the key to the solution of 
outstanding issues between the West and 
other Near East countries, particularly 
regarding the Middle East Command. 

3. In spite of all actions which have been 
taken since October 1951 to maintain a fully 
operative base in the Canal Zone in the face 
°l Egyptian hostility and non-co-operation, 
the base has operated at progressively 
reduced efficiency because of lack of labor, 
supplies, water, communications, &c. It is 
understood that British military authorities 
have concluded that the base cannot be a 
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satisfactory operative base without mini¬ 
mum Egyptian co-operation and assistance 
which is now lacking, or without prohibitive 
costs in man-power and money. 

4. Since maintenance of the present 
position would not only result in continued 
Egyptian hostility and non-co-operation 
with an adverse effect on the operating 
capacity of the base, but would also tie up 
large numbers of British troops, it would 
seem that this as a continuing course of 
action will not achieve our objectives. 

5. Since Egyptian armed forces do not 
presently possess the capacity to maintain 
the base, it would be necessary to reach 
agreement with Egypt on retaining foreign 
technicians at the base to maintain it and to 
train Egyptians. Under such conditions and 
provided the Egyptians are willing to co¬ 
operate, the base could be maintained as a 
fully operative base. It seems probable that 
the Egyptians would agree to the retention 
of several thousand foreign technicians. 

6. It would be desirable to retain at least 
some non-Egyptian forces in the Canal Zone 
base against the contingency of aggression 
in the Middle East and as a deterrent to any 
action in Egypt which might endanger the 
maintenance of the base, the free transit of 
the Canal or Western interests in general. 

7. While it may be possible at some future 
time to secure Egyptian agreement to the 
presence of non-Egyptian forces in the base 
during peace-time, it appears doubtful that 
Egypt will agree to a settlement on this basis 
at the present time, either under the Middle 
East Command or otherwise. 

8. Even if Egyptian agreement were 
secured at some future time to the station¬ 
ing of non-Egyptian forces in the base in 
peace-time, the principles governing the 
Middle East Command contained in the 
statement of 10th November, 1951, would 
complicate the use of such forces against 
possible irresponsible Egyptian action with 
respect to the base, the Canal, or Western 
interests in general. 

9. A settlement which does not provide 
for the stationing of non-Egyptian forces, 
except technicians, at the base will involve 
certain risks. Although it may not be neces¬ 
sary on strictly military grounds that non- 
Egyptian forces be stationed at the base 
during peace-time, the position of the West¬ 
ern Powers will be difficult, if, after the con¬ 
clusion of a settlement and the transfer of 
responsibility for the base to Egypt, the 
Egyptians should act irresponsibly with re¬ 
spect to the base, the Canal or Western 
interests in general. 
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10. Such risks could be mirvmized by 
obtaining from Egypt satisfactory recogni¬ 
tion in appropriate form of its responsibili¬ 
ties with respect to the base as a position 
of vital importance to the West in the 
defense of the Middle East and with re¬ 
spect to the Suez Canal as a free inter¬ 
national waterway. (While the problem of 
Israel is implicit in the latter point, it should 
not be made a specific part of discussion and 
it would be hoped that the restrictions with 
regard to Israel would disappear in the 
framework of the general agreement.) In 
addition, Egypt's participation in or associa¬ 
tion with arrangements for the Middle East 
Command would provide a further safe¬ 
guard. If Egypt should fail to meet the 
responsibilities it assumes, international 
action against Egypt, possibly involving the 
use of force, might become necessary. 
While such action would present problems 
with respect to world opinion, it could be 
undertaken with less difficulty if a proper 
foundation had been laid in terms of express 
recognition of the common interests 
involved. 

11. It is possible, though not probable, 
that Egypt would refuse to participate or 
associate itself with the Middle East Com¬ 
mand even if it were agreed that non- 
Egyptian forces would not be stationed at 
the base. Egyptian participation in or 
association with the Middle East Command 
is more likely if the West accedes to the 
absence of non-Egyptian forces. 

12. Egypt insists on recognition by the 
West of the King of Egypt's title as King 
of the Sudan. It is our understanding that 
in the United Kingdom the Egyptian claim 
is not contested so much on its substantial 
validity as for what it means in the context 
of United Kingdom undertakings to the 
people of the Sudan. However, Egypt 
apparently is willing to agree to self-deter¬ 
mination by the Sudanese. The important 
point therefore is the concurrent recogni¬ 
tion by Egypt of the right of the Sudanese 
to full and prompt self-determination. 

13. It is recognized that Egyptian inten¬ 
tions with respect to the degree of its par¬ 
ticipation in the administration of the Sudan 
during the period between recognition of the 
title and self-determination are in doubt. 
However, firm insistence on arrangements 
which will avoid disruption of the general 
pattern of the administration in the Sudan, 
present plans for self-government, and the 
absence of any definite Egyptian program 
for the Sudan should serve to minimize the 
risks involved in recognition, provided the 
period prior to self-determination is not long. 


14. Since it is important that a settlement 
with Egypt be achieved as soon as possible, 
especially in view of the Egyptian elections 
now set for 18th May, and since the new 
Sudanese Cabinet and Parliament will not 
be established until some time during the 
summer, time will not allow consultation 
with the Sudanese through the means 
recently suggested by the United Kingdom. 

15. It is believed that other adequate 
means exist to discuss the question of the 
title with the Sudanese if such discussions 
are considered essential to honor United 
Kingdom promises and minimize public dis¬ 
turbances in the Sudan. Such means might 
be rapid and informal discussions with 
members of the Legislative Assembly and 
other political leaders in Khartoum. Pro¬ 
vided the necessary instructions are given 
to the Sudan Administration, it should prove 
possible to explain adequately to the Sudan¬ 
ese the symbolic nature of the title and the 
fact that its recognition would be condi¬ 
tioned on agreement by Egypt to the exer¬ 
cise by the Sudanese of full, free and prompt 
self-determination. 

16. While disturbances in the Sudan are 
possible following recognition of the title, 
it is within the power of the Sudan Govern¬ 
ment to minimize the possibility and to 
deal effectively with them should they occur. 

17. In order to allay suspicions and fears 
amongst the interested parties, it may be 
necessary to establish an international com¬ 
mission, including neutral members, to 
guide the Sudanese towards self-determina¬ 
tion and to provide an international guaran¬ 
tee of a Nile waters agreement. 

B .—Conclusions 

1. Since our objectives are the free and 
unimpeded use of the Suez Canal at all 
times, the maintenance of strategic facilities 
in Egypt in fully operative condition, and 
achievement of voluntary Egyptian associa¬ 
tion in Middle East defense, since it appears 
impossible to attain our objectives without 
minimum Egyptian co-operation and assist¬ 
ance and since it is improbable that such co¬ 
operation and assistance can be obtained 
without agreement on the withdrawal of 
non-Egyptian forces from the Canal Zone 
base, it is likely that it will be necessary to 
come to a settlement with Egypt which 
would not involve the continued presence of 
non-Egyptian forces (other than technicians) 
in Egypt in peace-time. At the same time 
such a settlement would have to assure the 
maintenance of the base in fully operative 
condition and provide for the clear assump¬ 
tion by Egypt of certain responsibilities. 
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2. The Sudan problem is a complicating 
factor in achieving a settlement of the base 
issue, but solution of the Sudan problem 
involving recognition of the title King of 


the Sudan and self-determination for the 
Sudanese is essential to settlement of the 
base question. 


JE 1018/135 No. 24 

NOTES ON EGYPTIAN POLITICAL PARTIES 

t Communicated under cover of Cairo Chancery letter (10118/8/52) of 8th April; 

received \5th April, 1952) 


1< The Socialist Egypt Party 

This is a party of the Extreme Right and 
not of the Left; its socialism is National 
Socialism. It is the second party organised 
by its president, Ahmed Hussein, the first 
Misr al Fatat (Young Egypt) “the Green- 
shirts " being a pre-war imitation of the 
Fascist Party and directly subsidised by both 
Italians and Germans. 

Its programme consists of violent attach¬ 
ment to " evacuation and unity," limitation 
of estates to 50 feddans, a number of 
imprecisely defined anti-capitalist social 
measures and as much direct attack upon 
the King as circumstances have allowed. 

Ahmed Hussein with the party’s one 
Deputy and most of its officers are in 
Prison and its premises under police control. 
It is unlikely that it could put up electoral 
candidates even disguised as Independents. 

2. The Moslem Brotherhood 

This organisation is no longer illegal 
and has revived considerably since its 
suppression in 1948 and 1949 by Saadist/ 
Constitutional Liberal Governments and the 
assassination of its founder. Sheikh Hassan 
al Banna. It comprises a number of 
Moderate reformers, including the present 
Supreme Guide, Hassan el Hodeibi Bey, but 
the extremist and terrorist wing is strong and 
apparently exerting increasing influence in 
the organisation. Its numbers are often 
exaggerated, but it is probably the best 
° r ganised group in Egypt and after the 
Wafd the most numerous. 

Its programme is moral reform, a strict 
re turn to Islamic law and Theocratic govern¬ 
ment. It is xenophobe and particularly 
anti-Western. It naturally demands both 
.evacuation and unity," but the organisa¬ 
tion as distinct from individual members has 
been less violent in this respect than several 
°ther parties. An even more extreme group 
^hich has “ hived off " from the brother- 
b°°d under the name of “ The Mohamedan 
°uth ” rejects everything Western and 


“ immoral ” from tea and coffee to the 
Gregorian calendar and therefore the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of “ 1354." 

The brotherhood have announced that 
they will not contest elections as a party or 
as individuals because they have no confi¬ 
dence in their conduct. They have made a 
number of demands, including the lifting of 
martial law which followed precisely those 
of the Wafd. There seems to be an increas¬ 
ing danger that their hatred of the Saadists 
will lead them to support the Wafd, but they 
have still to decide whether and how to vote. 

3. The Nationalist (Watanist) Party 

The party claims descent from Mohamed 
Farid, the Nationalist leader of the begin¬ 
ning of the century. The official leader, 
Hafez Ramadan Pasha, is comparatively 
moderate, but the party has been captured 
by a number of extremists who have no 
policy other than to demand “ evacuation 
and unity " in the most violent terms and 
keep themselves in the public eye. It has 
no internal programme. 

It secured six seats in the 1950 election. 
It is likely to have a small number of candi¬ 
dates whose success will depend on their 
own “ personalities," i.e., the amount of 
money and oratory they are able to expend. 

4. The Labour Party 

This misnamed party consists of a few 
pensioners of the Nabil Abbas Halim, who 
is its patron, with Abdel Hamid Abdel Hakk 
Pasha, the brother of a former Wafdist 
Minister of State, as president, and the 
“ guerrilla leader," Aziz al Masri Pasha, as 
vice-president. It has no known policy, but 
will no doubt turn out to stand for “ evacua¬ 
tion and unity " and honest government. It 
will probably put forward a number of 
candidates, but is engaged principally in an 
attempt to secure the alteration of electoral 
procedure to allow workers to vote in their 
place of work. If they are successful, which 
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is unlikely, it is possible that they may secure 
a number of votes. 

5. The Saadist Party 

The raison d’etre of the Saadists is to 
oppose the Wafd. They are in fact less anti- 
British than almost any other party, but they 
are naturally not prepared to admit it. 
They have no internal policy other than the 
purge of corruption provided that this 
applies only to Wafdist corruption. The 
president, Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha, is an 
honest and courageous man but incapable 
either of organising a party on a national 
scale or winning much popular support, nor 
does he find much. The party secured 
twenty-eight seats in the 1950 elections. 

The Saadists are likely to put up a con¬ 
siderable number of candidates but are 
naively determined that elections should be 
won for them in advance either by direct 
faking or by the preliminary destruction of 
the Wafd in a series of purge trials. 

6. The Constitutional-Liberal Party 

The Constitutional-Liberals are barely 
distinguishable from the Saadists in any 
respect other than the possession of a 
different leader, Hussein Heykal Pasha. The 
party’s strength is among the land-owning 
families of Upper Egypt whose agricultural 

labourers vote to order. 

The party secured twenty-five seats in the 
1950 elections. Its electoral plans are 
mutatis mutandis those of the Saadists. 
Suggestions for an electoral coalition of 
Saadists and Constitutional-Liberals seem to 
emanate from the former party and be 
unacceptable to the latter, who maintain the 
Saadists to be compromised in the eyes ol 
the people, i.e., that they are particularly 
obnoxious to the Wafd and the Moslem 
Brotherhood. 

7. Independents 

Thirty-four Independents were successful 
in the 1950 elections and many of all political 
shades will undoubtedly stand in any forth¬ 
coming elections. 1 here may in fact be an 
organised “ party of Independents ’ led by 
Neguib A1 Hilali Pasha. Since the major 
parties are as thoroughly discredited as they 
ever have been. Independents of ability and 
above all wealth may stand a good chance 
of election. 

8. The Wafdist “ Bloc ” (Kotla) 

This party was the creation (in 1942) and 

is still the sole property of Makram Ebeid 
Pasha, formerly a senior Wafd leader. It 
consists of a few of his friends. 


This party is almost unique in having 
published a lengthy programme. This con¬ 
sists only of elaboration of the themes of 
evacuation and unity," honest government 
and the maintenance of all civil liberties. 

The party secured no seats in the 1950 
elections but is likely to put up a number of 
candidates who for practical purposes can 
be regarded as Independents. 

9. The Wafd I 

No detailed description is necessary. 
Nahas Pasha, the president, is rapidly 
approaching senility, and Serag el Din 
Pasha, the Secretary-General, is in forced 
residence, but the Wafd is the only party 
other than the Moslem Brotherhood with 
a semblance of organisation, and it has been 
first in the field with the nomination of 
candidates in almost every constituency. At 
present it is directed by an unofficial Polit¬ 
buro including Soliman Ghannam Pasha, 
Ibrahim Farag Pasha and probably Salah 
el Din Pasha. 

In the 1950 elections the Wafd won a 
sweeping majority of 225 seats out of 319, 
but secured less than halt the votes polled 
and the votes of only a quarter of the total 
electorate. It is deeply discredited among 
most thinking people, and many members 
might still desert if a serious attack were 
launched upon its leaders. If the party 
enters elections before such an attack has 
been made and elections are not faked, it is 
expected to win, if only because its cor- 
ruption has made it by far the richest of; 
Egyptian parties. Much, however, depends 
on the attitude of the Moslem Brotherhood. 

The policy of the Wafd, when in office, is 
jobs for the boys and the unlimited enrich¬ 
ment of the leaders concealed where possible 
by violent advocacy of the principles of 
4i evacuation and unity. For the present 
they are demanding the lifting of martial la^ 
and the release of the Secretary-General. At 
election times they pay particular attention 
to rural improvement, but will fight the next 
elections on a programme of “ evacuation 
and unity ” and less openly with bribery on 
the widest possible scale. 1 

10. The Partisans of Peace 

This is scarcely a separate party since n 
comprises Nationalists, Wafdists, Feminists 
and Independents, as well, of course, a s i 
Communists. It may. however, succeed i*jl 
putting up a small number of disguisey 
Independent candidates. Its programme »jj 
of course neutrality, “ peace," the develop 
menl of all forms of relations with the Soviet 
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Bloc and violent opposition to organised 
Middle East defence. 

11. Communists 

All the Communist parties of Egypt are 
illegal and will not of course put up candi¬ 
dates in their own name. These parties may, 
however, either put up Independent candi¬ 
dates or succeed in inserting candidates of 


their own disguised under the labels of 
other parties. In that event their electoral 
tactics will certainly be based on “ evacua¬ 
tion and unity," and as radical a programme 
as they may think desirable in the circum¬ 
stances of each constituency. 

8th April, 1952. 


JE 1052/286 No. 25 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

Resumption of Negotiations with the Egyptian Government over 

Defence and the Sudan 


Mr. Eden to Sir R. 

fNo. 135. Secret) Foreign Office, 

S 'T 16th April, 1952. 

1 he Egyptian Ambassador came to see 
tne this afternoon on his return from Egypt 
and we discussed the position which had 
been reached regarding the resumption of 
negotiations with the Egyptian Government 
over defence and the Sudan. 

2. Amr Pasha told me that the Egyptian 
Prime Minister was anxious to reach agree¬ 
ment with us on a statement covering the 
defence negotiations. The Prime Minister 
bad instructed him to try to secure Her 
Majesty's Government's agreement to the 
text of a formula which he read out. This 
formula proved to be the same as that con¬ 
fined in paragraph 2 of Cairo telegram to 
Foreign Office No. 719. I pointed out to the 
Ambassador the objections which I saw to 
this formula as it stood and gave him the 
suggested alterations as given in my tele¬ 
grams to Cairo Nos. 683 and 684. In 
Particular I emphasised that the reference 
*° “ land, sea and air ” forces was quite 
Unacceptable, and indeed that it was un¬ 
reasonable of the Egyptian Government to 
fy and tie us down in this way. I said 
mat in general I thought the statement gave 
be Egyptians more than they were entitled 
.o and left nothing at all for us. I thought 
U Would be unrealistic to suppose that the 
statement would not sooner or later be 
^ Ven publicity, and added that I, too, as 
e *l as the Egyptian Prime Minister, had 
° take account of public opinion. Personal 
atements by the Egyptian Prime Minister 
0 the effect that he himself understood the 
ec essity of the continued employment of 
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British technicians in the base and some 
form of air defence agreement, even if con¬ 
tained in the record of a meeting, would not 
meet the case. Moreover, supposing the 
present Egyptian Government fell and were 
replaced by another less friendly—which I 
devoutly hoped would not happen—we 
should find ourselves committed by this 
formula to something quite unacceptable. 

3. After some further discussion of my 
other amendments, including the insertion 
oi the word “ defence ” between “ neces¬ 
sary " and “ measures ” (which Amr Pasha 
feared the Egyptian Government would find 
reminiscent of the Four-Power proposals), 
the Egyptian Ambassador took note of the 
text contained in my telegram No. 684 to 
Cairo. I mentioned that I had shown this 
text to the United States Charge d’Affaires 
who thought it should certainly satisfy the 
Egyptian Government. Amr Pasha now 
agreed that on defence there was not very 
much between us except the exact wording 
of the formula. 

4. On the Sudan I told Amr Pasha that 
the text contained in paragraph 4 of Cairo 
telegram to me. No. 676, which I understood 
had been agreed by the Foreign Minister 
ad referendum and subsequently rejected 
by the Egyptian Prime Minister, was 
acceptable to us and seemed to me satis¬ 
factory to the Egyptian Government. Amr 
Pasha asked whether this formula meant 
that we would recognise King Farouk’s title 
to the Sudan in the meantime, pending the 
exercise of the Sudanese people's right to 
decide their future status. I said that this 
was not so, and Amr Pasha repeated that 
in that case the Egyptian Government would 
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not be able to accept the formula. We had 
some discussion about the presentation of 
the draft Constitution by the Governor- 
General to the Sudan Legislative Assembly, 
and I explained that what we wanted was to 
associate the Egyptian Government with us 
in watching over the constitutional develop¬ 
ments in the Sudan. At Amr Pasha's sug¬ 
gestion I promised to consider sending a 
personal letter to the Egyptian Prime Minis¬ 
ter explaining once again exactly what is 
the present position regarding the new 
Constitution in the Sudan. 

5. In conclusion I stressed that we must 
at all costs avoid losing sight of the impor¬ 


tance of reaching an agreement between us 
by reason of an undue preoccupation with 
the symbolic title of the King of Egypt, or 
by reason of Egyptian attempts to press us 
farther than we could reasonably be expec¬ 
ted to go in the matter of finding an agreed 
wording to describe the basis upon which 
negotiations were to be resumed. 

6. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Ambassadors at Washing¬ 
ton, Paris and Ankara, to the Governor- 
General at Khartoum, and to the Head of 
the British Middle East Office at Fayid. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 
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EGYPTIAN SITUATION 

Mr. Eden to Mr. Gifford 


Foreign Office, 

Sir, 17/// April, 1952. 

Thank you for your letter of 31st March 
containing a personal message from the 
Secretary of State on the Egyptian situation. 
I should be grateful if you would send 
Mr. Acheson the following personal message 
in reply: — 

I share your anxiety over the Egyptian 
situation and I entirely agree on the need for 
speed in trying to reach an agreement with 
the present Egyptian Government. It is 
most encouraging to receive this new 
evidence of your interest in promoting a 
solution of the difficulties between Egypt 
and the Western World and I am grateful 
for your practical suggestions. 

Your appreciation of the present position 
and analysis of the various courses of action 
which seem to be open, coincide closely with 
my own. The objectives which you set out 
at the beginning of your appraisal paper are 
indeed our main common objectives. I 
should only like to add that Her Majesty's 
Government regard a solution of the prob¬ 
lem of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan to be 
another major objective of the present nego¬ 
tiations. Because this would involve in 
Sudanese eyes a change in the status of their 
country, I am pledged not to agree to recog¬ 
nise King Farouk as King of the Sudan 
except as the outcome of consultation with 
the Sudanese, and 1 could not modify that 
pledge without gravely impairing trust in 
the assurances of Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment among the Sudanese people and 
indeed among many other peoples on the 


African Continent. There is strong feeling 
on this point in Parliament. I therefore 
regard the Sudan problem as something 
more than a complicating factor, although 
I agree with you that what we need for our 
own purposes is an agreement on the 
defence of the Middle East and the main¬ 
tenance of free transit of the Suez Canal. 

On the tactics of starting negotiations, you 
make the suggestion that if it is impossible 
to agree upon a joint statement or exchange 
of notes with the Egyptians, an attempt 
might be made to reach agreement upon an 
agenda. We have had this in mind for some 
time, though 1 think that in drawing up this 
agenda we might encounter similar difficul¬ 
ties to those obstructing a joint declaration. 
The idea of a declaration in any case was 
pursued only in order to help the Egyptians. 

The truth is that the present Egyptian 
Government, for all Hilaly Pasha's sincerity 
and courage, are afraid to give away more 
than the Wafd would give away. For 
instance, they are reluctant to start discus¬ 
sing the Middle East Command because the 
Middle East Command proposals were an 
integral part of the Four-Power proposals 
rejected by the Wafd. Nevertheless Hilaly 
Pasha at least seems to recognise the neces¬ 
sity for defending Egypt against outside 
aggression, even though it is hard for him 
to undertake to do what is necessary to see 
that Egypt is defended. 

In regard to the withdrawal of British 
forces from the Canal Zone, you suggest 
that it might help if we would agree, at the 
beginning of negotiations, to inform the 
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Egyptians that British forces over and above 
the treaty limit would be withdrawn as soon 
as possible, starting at once. This would 
involve a reduction of from over 70,000 men 
to 10.000. I am conscious of the psycho¬ 
logical value of starting a withdrawal of 
forces now and would be ready to do so at 
the appropriate moment. At the same time 
I am doubtful whether it would make the 
Egyptians any more tractable if we were to 
reduce our forces to the treaty figure. 
Having abrogated the treaty and declared 
that they will not be satisfied until all foreign 
troops are out, they are not likely to com¬ 
promise on such a proposal. In any case, 
we should like to make sure of agreement 
at least on our leaving sufficient technicians 
to look after the military equipment still in 
the Canal Zone and also on establishing an 
Allied Air Defence Organisation, before 
agreeing to such substantial withdrawal of 
troops. 

The establishment of an Allied Air 
Defence Organisation, including both 
Egyptian and Allied forces, is something to 
which I attach the greatest importance, not 
only from the point of view of the defence 
of the Canal against outside aggression, but 
also for the security of the Middle East in 
peace-time. There are many people in the 
United Kingdom who would be most 
reluctant to see the complete withdrawal of 
British land forces from the Canal Zone, 
since they fear that to leave the Canal 
exclusively to the protection of the Egyptian 
Army would put the Canal itself and the 
Canal Company at the mercy of the 
Egyptians, upon whose written promises 
Past experience has taught us not to rely, 
if early elections are held and result, as they 
Well might, in the return of the Wafd to 
Power, this would lend force to such argu¬ 
ments. I take a rather less pessimistic view, 
put withdrawal of land forces will inevitably 
mvolve a risk unless the Western Powers 
between them can apply sufficient inter¬ 
national pressure upon the Egyptian 
Government to leave both the Canal and the 
Canal Company alone. The presence of 
an Allied Air Defence Organisation on 
Egyptian soil would help to achieve this end 
a ud 1 wonder whether you can suggest any 
ot her steps which might usefully be taken. 

Examination of the question of redeploy- 
ln g troops from the Canal Zone led to the 
difficult problem of where they could be 
moved to and still remain ready to defend 
fbe Middle East in the event of outside 
Aggression. We have gone very carefully 
mto the problem of constructing an alterna¬ 


tive station in Gaza. The political difficul¬ 
ties involved are possibly less formidable 
than the physical. No permanent accom¬ 
modation could be constructed there without 
very considerable expense. With such 
resources as we have at present available 
it would be a long business, taking several 
years. It will also be necessary to find 
another home for the 200.000 Arab refugees 
at present in Gaza. The difficulties look 
almost insuperable; on the other hand, there 
is no other strategically suitable area at 
hand. All this does not make it easier for 
us to agree to a large and immediate with¬ 
drawal of troops from the Canal Zone, while 
continuing to prepare for the defence of the 
Middle East against outside aggression. 

If I have stressed the difficulties confront¬ 
ing us it is not because I think that you 
underestimate them. On the contrary, I am 
always sure with you of a sympathetic 
audience, since this is a problem which we 
share. I am most grateful also for the con- 
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tinued support and co-operation which Her 
Majesty's Ambassador in Cairo has received 
from Mr. CalTery. His assistance and his 
wise advice to the Egyptians have played a 
part which it would be difficult to over¬ 
estimate. The plain truth, however, remains 
that, unless the Egyptians are prepared to 
face facts which are admittedly uncomfort¬ 
able from their point of view, all our efforts 
to help them may prove in vain. Although 
we are willing to withdraw our forces from 
Egypt upon certain terms, the Egyptians 
cannot drive us out of Egypt; although we 
are willing that Egypt should play her 
proper part in developments in the Sudan, 
she cannot obstruct the progress which the 
Sudanese are making towards self-govern¬ 
ment and self-determination, and she cannot 
expect us to help her by recognising the 
King of Egypt's claim to the title of King 
of the Sudan against the wishes of the 
Sudanese. We have made these points clear 
to the Egyptians again and again, at the 
same time emphasising that we realise the 
difficulties of the present Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment and that we will do all we can to help 
them so long as this does not conflict with 
these principles. But the real point, in my 
view, is that the only hope of settling our 
differences now is that the Egyptians should 
get to work with us upon the necessary 
practical arrangements. It is to this end 
that our efforts have been increasingly bent 
of late. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 
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JE 1051/90G No. 27 

RECORD OF A MEETING HELD IN THE SECRETARY OF STATE’S 
ROOM AT 5 p.m. ON 21st APRIL, 1952, AND RECONVENED ON 
22nd AND 23rd APRIL 

There were present: — 

The Secretary of State. 

The Minister of State. 

Sir William Strang. 

Mr. A. Nutting. 

Sir R. Stevenson. Her Majesty's Ambassador at Cairo. 

Sir R. Howe, Governor-General of the Sudan. 

Sir J. Robertson, Civil Secretary, Sudan Government. 

Sir J. Bowker. 

Mr. E. Shuckburgh. 

Mr. R. Allen. 


Anglo-Egyptian Differences over the Sudan 

Sir J. Bowker began by summarising the conclusions reached at a conversation 
held on the previous evening between the Secretary of State, Sir R. Stevenson, Sir 
R. Howe and himself. They were as follows: — 

Egyptian Attitude 

No agreement can be reached with the Egyptian Government unless we get 
round the difficulty about recognising King Farouk's claim to the title “ King of 
Egypt and the Sudan " during the interim period. The Egyptians will guarantee 
self-determination for the Sudan, but say that the King of Egypt is King of the 
Sudan, and that we must recognise this before they will agree to anything on 
defence. 

Her Majesty's Government's Altitude 

In view of the pledges made by the Secretary of State, we cannot recognise this 
claim without consulting the Sudanese. 

Sudanese Attitude 

There would certainly be serious disorders if we recognised the claim without 
consulting the Sudanese. If we do consult them, most Sudanese leaders would 
reject it. 

The Secretary of State then gave a resume of the attitude of Her Majesty's 
Government. From the immediate point of view, they must stand by their pledges. 

Taking a broader view, the Secretary of State wanted an agreement which would 
not only settle differences between ourselves and Egypt, but would also get agree¬ 
ment between Egypt and the Sudan. This would have a very beneficial effect upon 
the whole position in the Middle East. If we failed to get an agreement, the 
troubles last January would return, and a great strain would be imposed upon the 
United Kingdom, especially financially. It might, for example, be impossible for 
us to shoulder extra commitments which we may well have in Germany, in addition 
to those which we would then have in Egypt. The happiest solution would be if 
we could get back to the Condominium. In addition, we might perhaps suggest 
that the Governor-General's title should be changed to that of Viceroy. 

Her Majesty’s Government could not go the whole way to recognising King 
Farouk’s claim. We must therefore try to find a form of words which approach 
Egyptian wishes as nearly as possible, without breaking our pledges, and at the 
same time offer to associate Egypt with future constitutional developments in the 
Sudan. 

Sir R. Stevenson said that unless the claim were fully recognised, we should 
get no agreement. The Egyptians say that all they are asking us to concede is a 
sentimental sop. In practice, they will not be able to interfere in the administration 
of the Sudan. The consequences of no agreement would be very grave, and the 
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internal position in Egypt would be insecure. We should have to contemplate 
changing our attitude to Egypt altogether, leaving fewer hostages to fortune in 
that country, and persuade friendly nations that it was necessary to separate the 
Canal Zone from Egypt. Our military position in Egypt would be of no use to us 
with a hostile population. 

The Secretary of State asked how far we could go to meet the Egyptian 
demands remaining within the ambit of Her Majesty's Government's pledges. 

Sir R. Stevenson pointed out that the pledge is to consult the Sudanese. Did 
it follow that if we consult them and they reject the Egyptian claim, we must abide 
by their decision ? And were we convinced that to recognise the claim would be 
bad for us? 

Sir R. Howe then said that there was a second pledge, namely, that the Sudanese 
shall be free to choose their future status. In subsequent discussion he said that 
he had been advised that, if King Farouk is recognised as King of the Sudan, 
the Sudanese would not be free to determine their status, since legally a repudiation 
of Egyptian sovereignty would constitute rebellion. 

There were three forms which consultation could take— 

(a) Plebiscite. 

(b) Through constitutional organs (a Representative Assembly). 

(c) Through a representative Sudanese delegation, which might be formed 

by resuscitating the former Constitution Amendment Commission, with 
the addition of representatives of the Ashigga. 

The Secretary of State suggested that we might admit that we held a differing 
view' from the Egyptians on this point, state the opposing viewpoints and add that 
we are prepared to join in discussion with the Egyptians and Sudanese to find a 
solution. 

This would at any rate look well in the eyes of world opinion, though it might 
not be enough for the Egyptians. 

Sir IV. Strang pointed out that it was important to carry United States opinion 
with us. We must make some offer, and some form of consultation was the answer. 

Sir R. Stevenson suggested that if we could convince the Sudanese that 
acceptance of King Farouk's claim would not affect either their status or the present 
administration, they might well agree to our accepting it. 

Mr. Nutting pointed out that there would be strong opposition in the United 
Kingdom to accepting the claim, and that some form of joint consultation was 
essential. 

Sir R. Howe said that while the Sudanese might be prepared to go a long 
way with us, they were not prepared to accept any form of symbolic or other 
sovereignty, no matter what the safeguards might be. Every safeguard 
the Egyptians had so far given they had torn up. It might not be possible 
to rely on the Sudanese police to deal with the ensuing disturbances, and British 
officials would lose the prestige on which they relied for retaining control of the 
administration. The army, however, could probably cope. 

The meeting then discussed the merits of the various possible forms of con¬ 
sultation, and the best place for such consultation, if it took the form of a delegation, 
to take place. The advantages of a plebiscite were that both the Egyptians and the 
Sudanese had expressed a desire for it. But it would take a long time to organise. 
A representative Legislative Assembly could probably be obtained in July if 
procedure is not held up. If the Sudanese were to participate in our discussions 
with the Egyptians, it would be necessary to set up a delegation on the lines of 
(c) above. The object of the consultations was to see whether in any circumstances 
the Sudanese would agree to our accepting the claim. 

It was agreed that, since whatever the method of consultation, the Sudanese 
would be unlikely to agree to King Farouk's claim, one object of this consultation 
must be to ensure that, if negotiations break down. Her Majesty's Government 
are seen to have done their utmost to find a solution. 

When the meeting was resumed at 5 p.m. on 22nd April there were present 
in addition: — 

The Lord Chancellor and Mr. Robert Kerr, M.P. 










Sir J. Bowker then gave a resume of discussions held between himself, Sir R. 
Stevenson, Sir R. Howe and Mr. Allen the same morning. They had considered 
a revised version of the formula contained in Cairo telegram No. 676 to the 
Foreign Office of 7th April, with an added paragraph to the effect that we were 
ready to consult the Sudanese on the recognition of King Farouk’s title. After 
discussion, it was concluded that the Egyptians would not accept this formula, 
since they contend that it is up to us to persuade the Sudanese to accept the 
King's title. The second paragraph of the formula was thereupon redrafted to 
include a declaration by Her Majesty's Government that they were ready to seek 
means of reconciling their recognition of this title with their pledges to the 
Sudanese. 

It was proposed that we should seek the agreement of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment to this version of the formula (see text at Appendix A) and if they accepted 
it, inform them that before we could hope for any success in persuading the 
Sudanese to agree that we should recognise the claim it would be necessary for 
the Egyptian Government to subscribe to certain safeguards. Once the Egyptians 
had agreed to this, Her Majesty’s Government would be prepared to discuss the 
question with the Sudanese. A list of such safeguards was circulated to the meeting, 
and is attached as Appendix B. It was pointed out that they fall into two parts, 
of which only Part 1 had been given serious examination. The suggestions in Part 2 
had of course no ministerial approval. It was proposed that we should initially 
only ask for the first set of safeguards. If these proved insufficient we should then 
have to give more serious thought to the various possibilities mentioned in 
paragraph 2 of the Appendix. 

The procedure proposed was as follows. The formula should first be shown 
to the United States Ambassador, who should be asked to invite his Government 
to agree to tell the Egyptians that this was as much as Her Majesty's Government 
were able to concede. The text of the formula would also be shown informally 
to the Egyptian Ambassador. 

Sir R. Howe said that although the Sudanese would not like the formula, they 
might be persuaded to accept it. 

Sir R. Stevenson suggested that the Sudanese might accept it if Her Majesty’s 
Government gave them a guarantee that they would prevent the Egyptians from 
interfering in the administration of the country. As for the Egyptians, they might 
conceivably accept it if the United States Government brought strong pressure 
to bear on them. They would probably, however, object to the expression “ existing 
international agreements ” in the last sentence of the formula, in which case we 
might delete the last nine words of that sentence and insert the word “ present ” 
before “ status of the Sudanese people.” 

The Lord Chancellor considered that the formula, and the procedure proposed 
therein, could be reconciled to our pledges over the Sudan. 

Mr. Nutting pointed out that there was a group in Parliament which took 
strong exception to any consideration whatever of the question of King Farouk's 
claim. 

The meeting then passed on to a discussion of the safeguards. It might be 
desirable that if the proposal that the title of Viceroy should be conferred on the 
Governor-General of the Sudan were pursued, the Governor-General should be 
regarded as Viceroy both of the Queen of England and of the King of Egypt. 

Sir R. Stevenson said that the Egyptians might like the idea of a Viceroy, 
but only if the Governor-General were to be Viceroy of the King of Egypt only. 

Sir R . Howe said that the Sudanese would not mind about this title, but it 
would not please them unless it referred to both sovereigns. 

Mr. Nutting doubted whether the idea of associating the two Crowns would 
be acceptable to the British public. 

The Secretary of State enquired whether the Egyptians would be satisfied with 
the title of Viceroy, and whether it would in addition be necessary to give specific 
recognition to King Farouk as “ King of the Sudan.” 

Sir W. Strang pointed out that it would in any case shortly be necessary for 
Letters of Credence to be exchanged in London and Cairo in which the title would 
have to figure, if the Egyptians were to be satisfied. 

He then asked what status the Sudanese might be expected to choose. 
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Sir R. Howe replied that they would probably prefer complete independence, 
but that the selection of a Head of State would present some difficulty. Their first 
choice might therefore probably be for membership of the British Commonwealth. 
If that were not possible, they might perhaps choose a similar association with 
Egypt. If, however, self-government were soon set up on a sound basis, they would 
not be in too great a hurry for independence, partly because there would be 
some difference of opinion upon their final choice of status. He suggested that 
the period of self-government might last for three or four years before the final 
choice. 

Sir R. Howe went on to point out that it was of great importance that the 
document on which the safeguards were set forth should not leak. It would in 
particular be disastrous if the contents of paragraph 1 ( b ) became prematurely 
public. 

It was agreed that the formula, as amended in the course of discussion, should 
be conveyed to the United States Ambassador and that the procedure as proposed 
by Sir J. Bowker (see A above) should thereafter be followed. 

The meeting was reconvened at 12 noon on 23rd April, when Mr. R. S. B. Best 
was also present. The Lord Chancellor and Mr. Kerr did not attend. 

The Secretary of State said that he had discussed the formula with the United 
States Ambassador, and they had reached the conclusion that the text as it stood 
might be taken to imply recognition by Her Majesty's Government of King Farouk's 
claim. 

The text was accordingly amended in the course of discussion, to avoid this 
implication. * 

It h as decided that Sir J. Bowker should pass to the American Embassy a copy 
of the formula as amended, and of paragraph 1 (a) to (e) of the “ safeguards ” subject 
to minor amendments. We should allow time for the State Department to raise the 
matter on a strictly personal and confidential basis with the United States Ambas¬ 
sador in Cairo, before ourselves passing on the formula to the Egyptian Government. 

It was also decided that Mr. Allen should show a copy of the formula informally 
tc the Egyptian Ambassador, and say that we were not yet ready to send this to 
the Egyptian Government, but that it showed the lines along which we were 
thinking. 


Appendix A to No. 27 

The Egyptian Government having declared that His Majesty King Farouk 
holds the title of King of Egypt and the Sudan, Her Majesty's Government reaffirm 
that they would accept either the unity of Egypt and the Sudan under the Egyptian 
Crown or any other status for the Sudan, resulting from the exercise of the right of 
the Sudanese people freely to decide their future status, which right is recognised 
and accepted by both Governments. 

During the interim period, and without prejudice to the question of the right 
of the King of Egypt, pending such self-determination, to the title of King of 
the Sudan, Her Majesty's Government declare their readiness, in consultation with 
the Sudanese, to seek means of reconciling a possible recognition of this title during 
this period with their pledges to the Sudanese people, on the understanding that 
neither the Royal Egyptian Government nor Her Majesty's Government would 
allow such recognition to change in any way the present status of the Sudanese 




Appendix B to No. 27 

Possible Guarantees ro be Obtained from the Egyptians in Return for 

Recognition of King Farouk's Title 

The following safeguards are based upon the suggestions in Cairo telegram 
No. 646 of 31st March. On the assumption that informal consultations with the 
Sudanese would be possible, we would be prepared with the agreement of the 
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Sudanese to recognise King Farouk's title pending self-determination, in return for 
the following undertakings by the Egyptians: — 

(a) Public recognition of the right of self-determination. 

(b) A public declaration that assumption of title by the King and its recogni¬ 

tion by us would not be regarded as affecting, or allowed to affect, in 
any way the present status of the Sudanese. 

(c) Recognition of the title will not be allowed to affect the administration of 

the Sudan. 

id) The Egyptians will co-operate through a tripartite commission [or 
commissions] in establishing self-government and arranging self- 
determination. 

( e ) The Egyptians promise to abstain from their present purely destructive 
intrigues in the Sudan and encourage the pro-unity Parties to participate 
in the Elections. 

2. Various other possible safeguards might be devised, such as— 

(a) Recognition of the Queen of England as joint Sovereign of the Sudan 

with the King of Egypt. 

(b ) Appointment of the Governor-General as Viceroy of the joint sovereigns, 

and an undertaking that all Egypto-Sudanese relations should be 
channelled through him. 

(c) Establishment of machinery for discussion on control of the Nile Waters. 
id) A new Agreement [? replacing the Condominium Agreement] regulating 

the relations of the Governor-General and Viceroy with the British and 
Egyptian Governments and governing the exercise of the powers 
conferred upon him under Chapter II of the new draft Constitution. 


JE 1051/94 No. 28 

THE SUDAN 


This minute attempts to summarise very 
briefly various aspects of the problems in 
the Sudan as they affect Anglo-Egyptian 
relations. 

Part I.—Egyptian attitude 

The interest of the Egyptian Government 
appears to be almost entirely concentrated 
on King Farouk's title. They seem to have 
accepted the principle of self-determination 
and presumably its implications including 
the strong likelihood that the Sudanese will 
opt for independence. They are also com¬ 
mitted by the actions of the Wafd to the 
principle that the Sudanese should be 
responsible for their domestic affairs. 
Probably realising therefore that it is fruit¬ 
less to resist self-determination and that 
constitutional development has gone too far 
already to make it possible for them to 
secure direct control of the administration, 
they are more concerned with achieving 
symbolic than material fulfilment of the 
national aspiration for unity of the Nile 
Valley. It may be that they hope that 
recognition of King Farouk's title will lend 
sufficient prestige to the Sudanese political 
parties in favour of unity to enable them to 
win enough supporters in a politically un¬ 
sophisticated community to swing the 


balance of opinion in their favour before 
self-determination takes place. Neverthe¬ 
less there is evidently a greater degree of 
realism now than ever before among Egyp¬ 
tian leaders about the situation in the 
Sudan, and it seems likely that they realise 
tnat Her Majesty's Government are not in 
a position, even if they so wished, to make 
major concessions to Egyptian ambitions to 
secure political control of the country. 
They are therefore asking Her Majesty’s 
Government to make the one sort of con¬ 
cession which it is still open to us to make— 
a concession of form. Their obstinacy in 
this matter is probably influenced by their 
realisation that left to themselves the 
Sudanese will almost certainly refuse to 
accept King Farouk's title, by their genuine 
need to save face with the Egyptian 
electorate and by the belief that the 
Administration could, if so disposed, per¬ 
suade the majority of Sudanese political 
leaders to acquiesce in recognition by Her 
Majesty's Government of the King's title, 
given adequate safeguards. 

2. Meanwhile the Egyptian Government 
have been greatly perturbed by the recent 
presentation of draft constitutional reforms 
to the Legislative Assembly. Without 
specifying their objections to the proposed 
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reforms, they evidently resent it as an 
attempt to face them with a fait accompli 
and imply that it is an act of bad faith on 
Her Majesty’s Government’s part. They 
have not so far been ready to accept the 
explanation that this was no more than a 
final stage in the Governor-General’s con¬ 
sultation with the Sudanese, and that the 
reforms will come to them as a proposal 
from the Governor-General, to which they 
can, in agreement with ourselves, make any 
modifications they may wish. Perhaps the 
major obstacle in the way of agreement 
between the two Governments is that the 
Egyptians do‘not yet admit that any con¬ 
stitutional reforms, if they are to work, must 
be built as far as possible on the Sudanese' 
own ideas of their requirements, and not 
imposed from above. Although Hilali has 
offered conditionally to suspend the Wafd 
constitution for the Sudan, he still thinks in 
terms of a constitution to be granted " by 
the Co-domini. One of our main tasks 
must therefore be to convert the Egyptian 
Government to the necessity for basing any 
reforms on Sudanese wishes: and secondly, 
we should try to convince them that it is 
neither necessary nor desirable to insert 
into the new Constitution any definition of 
ultimate sovereignty (symbolic or real) so 
long as the doucment does not alter the 
status of the Sudan. 

United Kingdom attitude 

3. Her Majesty's Government have the 
strongest incentive to reach agreement with 
Egypt over the future of the Sudan, particu¬ 
larly because a fair chance appears to exist 
of successful negotiations for a new defence 
settlement. Our greatest difficulty is that, 
both on account of our commitments to the 
Sudanese and for purely practical reasons, 
there are virtually no concessions of sub¬ 
stance which we can make to the Egyptians 
in the Sudan. The situation is further com¬ 
plicated by the fact that, owing to Egyptian 
obstinacy and lack of realism, we have had 
fo proceed with constitutional developments 
in the Sudan in defiance of Egyptian objec¬ 
tions, which have produced a situation 
unfavourable to the attainment of Egypt's 
uim to absorb the Sudan into her sphere of 
•nfluence (if not into full union). Although 
"nth adequate safeguards we might be able 
fo recognise King Farouk's title for the 
•uterim period before self-determination 
Without damaging Sudanese interests, and 
although we might summon sufficiently 
^lpressive legal arguments to justify a 
c * a ini that such recognition represented no 
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change in the status of the Sudan, we can¬ 
not as a matter of practical politics do so 
without first consulting the Sudanese and 
securing their acquiescence. The problem 
is in other words not primarily a matter of 
conscience or legal definition, but one of 
political reality, since whatever we may say 
in its justification recognition by Her 
Majesty's Government of the King's title 
without prior consultation of the Sudanese 
would, as matters stand, be interpreted here 
and in the Sudan as a betrayal of our 
pledges, and would produce a situation in 
the Sudan beyond our control. The best 
that we can offer Egypt, therefore, is an 
assurance that we should not in any way 
object to recognising King Farouk’s title in 
the Sudan either temporarily or perma¬ 
nently, if the Sudanese had been consulted 
and had agreed. Apart from this we can 
still offer Egypt an active part in the overall 
supervision of the Sudan's political develop¬ 
ment, provided that she genuinely accepts 
the present situation in the Sudan as the 
starting point and that she genuinely means 
to co-operate in guiding the Sudan through 
self-government to self-determination. Pos¬ 
sible means of achieving this are discussed 
below. Finally we must acknowledge that 
Egypt has as much right to work for a close 
political association with the Sudan as we 
would have, and provided that she does not 
try to attain this by imposing the will of a 
minority on the rest of the population, there 
are no good reasons why we should not do 
anything reasonable to smooth her way. 

Sudanese Attitude 

4. It seems clear that a firm majority of 
the Sudanese are opposed to Egyptian 
political control, and in favour of inde¬ 
pendence. The driving force behind this 
attitude is undoubtedly the Umma Party or, 
more broadly, the Mahdist faction, who 
politically have most to lose by an extension 
of Egyptian influence over the country. 
Though powerful and well organised, the 
Umma do not represent an overwhelming 
majority of Sudanese opinion, and the pre¬ 
judices against Mahdist rule in the Sudan are 
probably as strong as they are against 
Egyptian rule. At the same time, by their 
own tactics the Egyptians have built up in 
the Sudan a wall of opposition and mistrust 
among sections of the community who have 
no special sympathy with the Umma. In 
particular the Egyptians have blatantly 
treated the satisfaction of their ambitions in 
the Sudan as something to be extracted from 
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Her Majesty's Government by political pres¬ 
sure and not as something to be won by 
persuasion of the Sudanese. This, com¬ 
bined with Egyptian resistance to democratic 
development of Sudanese institutions, and 
their general refusal to accept the existence 
of a rapidly developing political conscious¬ 
ness in the Sudan, has not unnaturally made 
them doubly suspect. By extension the 
Sudanese are deeply suspicious of any 
attempt by Her Majesty's Government to 
conciliate Egypt over the Sudan and, with 
self-determination almost in sight, there is 
little incentive to contribute towards an 
Anglo-Egyptian understanding, the lack of 
which has undoubtedly tended to accelerate 
the country's evolution towards indepen¬ 
dence. 

5. Against this background the prospects 
of securing Sudanese acquiescence in the 
recognition of King Farouk’s title, on any 
terms, are not promising. Unilateral recog¬ 
nition by Her Majesty's Government, how¬ 
ever compensated by Egyptian promises 
about self-determination, would cause a 
major political crisis in the Sudan which 
might lead to serious internal disorders. 
Moreover, feelings are so strong that it is 
virtually impossible for us to canvass a 
solution on these lines without forfeiting the 
co-operation and confidence of many 
Sudanese. So long as Egypt continues to 
insist that titular sovereignty is hers by 
right, rather than by Sudanese consent, the 
anti-Egyptian elements will continue to fight 
the conception tooth and nail. It is 
extremely doubtful whether the future all- 
Sudanese Parliament will accept King 
Farouk's title even conditionally, and it 
seems that Egypt's only chance to secure the 
necessary confidence in the Sudan to obtain 
such recognition would be for her volun¬ 
tarily to submit the question to the Sudan¬ 
ese. If Egypt were to do this it might be . 
easier for us to give active support to the 
Egyptian cause and to convince the 
Sudanese with the argument that their own 
long-term interests would be better served 
by agreement and co-operation, rather than 
continuing discord between the Co-domini. 

Summary 

6. — (a) The Egyptian Government have 
probably given up serious hope of prevent¬ 
ing the Sudan from becoming independent 
in due course. This has made them all the 
more anxious to secure formal satisfaction 
of their claims, even at the expense of 
material satisfaction. They are not willing 
at present to submit the question of the 


King s title—which they regard as a matter 
of right—to the judgment of the Sudanese. 
The Egyptians are, moreover, not prepared 
to accept outward equality with the United 
Kingdom in the direction of Sudanese 
affairs. They wish to appear in the pre¬ 
dominant position, even if in reality physical 
control remains in the hands of a British 
administration. 

( b ) Unless the Sudanese can first be per¬ 
suaded to acquiesce. Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment cannot recognise King Farouk's title. 
The best they can offer is to give Egypt a 
greater part in the direction of further con¬ 
stitutional development in the Sudan. For 
such a sharing of responsibility to work, the 
Egyptians must reconcile themselves to self- 
government along the lines of the present 
draft constitution, and to self-determination 
in the near future. They must also be will¬ 
ing to accept the defeat of their own sup¬ 
porters. 

(c) Most Sudanese do not for a variety of 
reasons want Egyptian sovereignty, real or 
symbolic, and many would resist it forcibly. 
It is also not possible for various reasons 
for Her Majesty’s Government or the British 
administration to canvass acceptance of 
King Farouk's title. The only hope for 
Egypt therefore seems to lie in some gesture 
sufficiently striking to dispel Sudanese mis¬ 
trust (e.g., placing the title question volun¬ 
tarily in the hands of the Sudanese Parlia¬ 
ment) and at the same time in persuading a 
majority of Sudanese that there is some 
advantage to them in recognising King 
Farouk's title. 

Part II.— Possible Elements of a Solution 

The reconciliation of the views and senti¬ 
ments of the three parties to this question is 
obviously a matter of the greatest difficulty. 
As far as the United Kingdom and Egypt 
are concerned, there is a common incentive 
to reach a settlement for its own sake. 
Although the Egyptians are less concerned 
with material concessions than with conces¬ 
sions of form, they are asking for something 
which we have committed ourselves not to 
give away. Our task must therefore be to 
persuade them to accept something less and 
instead to accept an active association with 
ourselves in the final stages of Sudanese 
political development. Unfortunately the 
Sudanese have little incentive to help us to 
reach agreement with Egypt about the future 
of their country, and unless we and the 
Egyptians can give them some such incen¬ 
tive, there seems little prospect of over¬ 
coming the deep-rooted prejudice which 
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reacts against the mildest attempt on our 
part to conciliate Egypt. There are four 
basic problems to be settled: — 

(a) The King’s title. 

(b) Immediate constitutional reform in 
the Sudan. 

(c) Co-operation in the period between 

self-government and self-determina¬ 
tion. 

(d) Timing and method of self-determina¬ 

tion. Possible bases of agreement 
under each heading are discussed 
below. Nevertheless, a number of 
proposals have been made with the 
object of reconciling Egyptian inter¬ 
ests and aspirations with British 
commitments to the Sudanese and 
with Sudanese interests and senti¬ 
ments. Those which appear to 
present the best prospects of success 
are as follows: — 

A.—King Farouk's Title 

2. There is so far no common ground 
between Egypt and ourselves. The for¬ 
mula agreed! 1 ) ad referendum between Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador and the Egyptian 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs amounted to 
a double-barrelled statement by which the 
Egyptians would record their contention 
about the title, while Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment would accept unity of Egypt and the 
Sudan or any other status chosen by the 
Sudanese resulting from the exercise of self- 
determination. The Egyptian Prime Min¬ 
ister, however, rejected this formula as a 
whole. Hitherto the Egyptians have not 
been prepared to accept that Her Majesty's 
Government's recognition should be quali¬ 
fied by prior consultation with the Sudanese. 

3. Since it is clear that Her Majesty's 
Government cannot give unqualified recog¬ 
nition of King Farouk's title, the only hope 
lies either in a double-barrelled statement 
along the lines described above or in 
Egyptian willingness to agree that the ques¬ 
tion should be submitted to the Sudanese. 
The former course has been well tried, but 
so far without success. The latter might 
take the form of consultation either with the 
new Sudanese Parliament, or with a broadly 
representative Sudanese commission speci¬ 
ally set up for the purpose. The advantage 
of putting the matter to a commission rather 
than to the Parliament is that it would avoid 
the elections being fought on the issue of the 
King’s title and allow some chance of the 
question being considered objectively and 
unemotionally. The difficulty would lie in 


the selection of representatives to sit on the 
commission, and the most practical solution 
would probably be to reconstitute the Con¬ 
stitution Commission with the addition of 
representatives of the Ashigga Party. 

4. It seems unlikely in practice that we 
shall ever persuade the Egyptians to submit 
King Farouk’s title to the Sudanese. If we 
are unsuccessful in convincing the Sudanese 
that they can accept the nominal sovereignty 
of the King of Egypt with a number of 
practical safeguards, we shall have to tell 
the Egyptians that recognition is impossible 
for us. We should then be left with only 
one recourse—to agree to differ, and simply 
to work for Anglo-Egyptian co-operation in 
the supervision of self-government and self- 
determination ; it is, however, most unlikely 
that the Egyptians would accept such a 
policy. 

B. —Egyptian Co-operation in the Intro¬ 
duction of Self-Government 

5. The immediate problem is to secure 
Egyptian support for the new Constitution. 
Before anything else there are serious psy¬ 
chological difficulties in the way of this; for 
instance, Egypt has produced her own 
“ constitution ” for the Sudan, the new 
Constitution has been boycotted at all stages 
by the pro-Egyptian groups, the proposed 
statute is a modification of an ordinance to 
which the Egyptians have never subscribed. 
As regards the contents, there seem no good 
grounds for the Egyptian Government to 
take exception to many of the provisions of 
the Statute, which follow traditional lines. 
The most likely objection will be to the 
chapters (3 and 11) which concern the 
Governor-General’s position and his 
reserved powers. The objection would not 
be so much to the fact that the Governor- 
General would reserve certain powers, but 
to the absence of any reference to the fact 
that the Governor-General exercises these 
powers on any behalf but his own. 

6. A solution might be possible on the 
following lines: — 

(a) Chapters 3 and 11 might be modified 

to make it clear that the Governor- 
General would exercise his powers as 
agent of the Co-domini and only in 
consultation with them (or any inter¬ 
national commission which might be 
set up). 

(b) A fresh Anglo-Egyptian instrument 
might be drawn up qualifying the 
Governor-General’s position (and 


(’) Cairo telegram No. 676. 
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perhaps Chapter 11 specifically) and 
renewing his mandate from the two 
countries. 

(c) VYe should try to agree with the 
Egyptians any textual amendments 
for which they could make out a 
reasonable case. 

id) The Constitution might be made as a 
new order. We might agree to the 
substitution of new constitutional 
arrangements for the 1948 Ordinance 
if the Egyptians would suspend their 
own Constitution of last October. 

ie) A commission, either Anglo-Egyptian 

or neutral or combined, should be 
set up to supervise the elections to 
the new Sudanese Parliament. 

(/) The Egyptians would induce the pro- 
Egyptian political parties to contest 
the elections. 

C.—Egyptian Co-operation in the Sudan 
pending Self-Determination 

7. Since the Sudan is on the brink of 
self-government there is little we can offer 
to Egypt in the way of direct participation 
in the control of Sudanese affairs. One 
effect of self-government will be that Egypt 
can enjoy at least the appearance of an equal 
say in the Sudan with ourselves, which was 
not possible so long as the administration 
was predominantly British. Some of the 
ways in which Egypt could be ensured 
equality of influence in the Sudan with 
ourselves are as follows: — 

id) Equal participation with the United 
Kingdom in a joint commission to 
supervise further political develop¬ 
ment. (This has already been 
offered to Egypt—notably in our 
proposals of last October.) 

(b) The appointment of Egyptians among 
the Governor-General's advisers. 

None of these arrangements can work unless 
the Egyptian officials concerned abstain 
from using their position to further Egypt’s 
political ambitions. They must accept from 
the start the possibility that the Sudan will 
opt for independence, and that the further¬ 
ance of the cause of unity must be left to 
the political parties concerned operating by 
conventional democratic means. This may 
be a pious hope, but it may yet be possible 
to convince the Egyptian Government that 
nothing is likely to do more damage to their 
own cause than the knowledge that their 
own representatives are the centre of pro- 
Egyptian intrigue. In other words, while 


we cannot expect Egypt to abandon the 
propagation of her own cause in the Sudan, 
we may be able to ensure that the methods 
adopted are legitimate and defensible. 

D.—Self-Determination 

8. Since the Egyptians appear willing to 
accept the right of the Sudanese to self- 
determination, the main problems to be 
settled are timing and method. As regards 
timing no date has been given either by Her 
Majesty's Government or the Egyptian 
Government. Some Sudanese appear to be 
aiming at self-determination by the end of 
1953. though there seem to be others who 
are not in such a hurry. Whether this date 
is practicable will depend in the first in¬ 
stance on the ability of the new all-Sudanese 
Government to stand on its own feet. In 
any case it is probable that the longer a 
decision about self-determination is delayed, 
the more trouble the Governor-General will 
have in keeping the co-operation of the pro¬ 
independence political groups. There might 
be advantage therefore in trying to agree on 
a date for self-determination with the 
Egyptian Government at an early stage in 
negotiations. The announcement that we 
had reached agreement would impress the 
Sudanese with the sincerity of Egyptian 
intentions about self-determination and 
might thus facilitate some accommodation 
over the King's title. The fixing of a date 
for self-determination would be a matter 
for negotiation, but the Egyptians are likely 
to try to postpone the date for as long as 
possible. This would not matter so much 
if we had achieved a working arrangement 
with them over the Sudan. 

9. As regards the method of the exercise 

of self-determination, the only Egyptian 
proposal on record is for a plebiscite 
(Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs last 
November). The proposal, which imposed 
the condition that all British officials should 
be withdrawn from the Sudan before the 
plebiscite was held, was probably not 
sincere and in our view a plebiscite is for 
practical reasons probably not the best way 
of settling this question. Basing ourselves 
on an American proposal the Department 
have secured Khartoum's agreement to the 
following procedure: A Constituent 

Assembly would be set up before the end of 
1953 [as a result of elections to be held 
specially for this purpose). The Constituent 
Assembly would give due consideration to 
the advice of the second International Com¬ 
mission (c/. 7 (a) above) regarding the pro¬ 
cedure to be followed for the determination 
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by the Sudanese people of their final inter¬ 
national status. When this latter decision 
had been taken, the Constituent Assembly 
would draw up without delay a final Con¬ 
stitution for the country. This Constitution 
would come into effect on a date to be 
settled by agreement between the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly and the second Interna¬ 
tional Commission, on which date the 
decision of the Sudanese people as regards 
their status would become finally effective. 
Whether the Egyptians would agree to the 
above remains to be seen, but at first sight 
it would seem to be as tidy a method as any 
other. 

Conclusions 

10.— id) Egypt's best chance of securing 
recognition of King Farouk s title in the 
interim period before self-determination 
may be to submit the question voluntarily 
to the Sudanese. 

(b) In this case, and provided that Egypt 
gave simultaneous undertakings about self- 
determination, it might be possible, and 
would certainly be in our interest to support 
such a solution with the Sudanese. 

(c) It is, however, unlikely that the Egyp¬ 
tian Government will be willing to expose 
themselves to the danger of humiliation by 
the rejection of the King's title. If, there¬ 
fore, we cannot convince the Sudanese of 
the acceptability of recognition of King 
Farouk's title, we could only try to persuade 
the Egyptians to drop the issue altogether 
(i.e., do without a formula). In this we are 
not likely to succeed. 

id) (With or without a settlement of the 
title question) we should try to secure 


Egyptian support for the new Constitution, 
if necessary by modifying Chapters 3 and 11, 
and perhaps by drawing up an Anglo- 
Egyptian instrument to qualify the effect of 
those chapters. It may also be desirable to 
introduce the reforms as a new Constitution 
in cancellation of, rather than amendment 
to, the 1948 Ordinance. 

( e ) We should propose a Commission— 
either Anglo-Egyptian or neutral or com¬ 
bined—to supervise the elections to the new 
all-Sudanese Parliament. 

( f ) We should try to offer Egypt above all 
the appearance and, so far as practicable, 
the reality of participation in the prepara¬ 
tion of the Sudan for self-determination. 
Among other methods of achieving this we 
should consider the appointment of a 
second Commission composed of British, 
Egyptian, Sudanese and neutral members to 
supervise further political development and 
act as advisers to the Governor-General. 
We might also consider proposing Egyptian 
advisers to the Governor-General. 

(g) We should try to settle the date and 
method of Sudanese self-determination as 
soon as possible. 

(h) We should make clear to the Egyp¬ 
tians that, while we do not want to stop them 
propagating the cause of unity or close 
association by conventional and democratic 
means, none of the arrangements described 
in paragraphs (e) and (/) above can work 
unless the Egyptian representatives remain 
rigidly neutral towards the results of self- 
determination, and abide by the majority 
will of the Sudanese Government in the 
meantime. 

23 rd April, 1952. 


JE 1051/91 G No. 29 

RECORD OF A MEETING HELD IN THE SECRETARY OF STATE’S 
ROOM IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AT 4 p.m. ON 24th APRIL, 1952 

There were present: — 

The Secretary of State. 

The Minister of State. 

Sir William Strang. 

Mr. A. Nutting. 

Sir R. Stevenson, Her Majesty's Ambassador at Cairo. 

Sir R. Howe, Governor-General of the Sudan. 

Sir J. Robertson, Civil Secretary, Sudan Government. 

Sir J. Bowker. 

Mr. E. Shuckburgh. 

Mr. R. Allen. 

Anglo-Egyptian Differences over the Sudan 

Mr. Allen said that the Egyptian Ambassador had seen the United States 
Ambassador and told him that he did not think that it would be possible for any 
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Egyptian Government to reach agreement with us on the lines we intended to 
suggest (he did not specifically refer to our proposed formula). The United States 
Ambassador had replied that it was unreasonable of the Egyptians to expect Her 
Majesty’s Government to concede at the outset the full Egyptian demands for 
evacuation and recognition of the King's title since there would then be nothing 
left about which to negotiate. 

The Egyptian Ambassador had hinted that if an approach of the kind suggested 
were made by Her Majesty's Ambassador in Cairo, the King would probably reply 
that he would have to refer the matter to his Government. It would seem to be 
desirable that an approach should be made to the King by the United States 
Ambassador in Cairo. 

Sir R. Stevenson said that he had sent a personal telegram to Her Majesty's 
Charge d’Affaires in Cairo suggesting that he give a personal message from him 
to the United States Ambassador assuring the latter that this proposal represented 
the furthest that Her Majesty's Government could go. 

The Secretary of State pointed out that we had not asked the United States 
authorities to go ahead on this proposal, but merely to consult with us about it, 
and he asked when would be the best moment to invite them to go ahead. 

Sir R. Stevenson said that some pressure would have to be applied, since the 
United States apparently believed that all that was necessary was for the Secretary 
of State to give appropriate instructions to the Governor-General. They did not 
fully appreciate that the question depended upon how far it was possible to secure 
the agreement of the Sudanese themselves to the proposed course of action. 

Sir J. Bowker said that the Egyptian Ambassador had suggested the possibility 
of a conference in Cairo which a representative Sudanese delegation might attend. 
Once there they could discuss a wide field of questions, including the King's title, 
the general development of the Sudan and Nile Waters. This would mean that 
negotiations had in fact begun without our having had to subscribe to a formula. 

Sir R. Howe said that since the Sudanese had always declared they would not 
accept the results of any negotiations concerning the Sudan unless they were 
consulted, they might accept this opportunity. In Cairo, however, the delegation 
would be subject to considerable pressure, in particular bribery, to which some 
members might prove susceptible. 

Sir J. Robertson said that there might be difficulty in persuading representatives 
of some sections of Sudanese opinion to go on such a delegation. 

The meeting also considered whether the Sudanese delegation could more 
usefully go to Khartoum or Cairo. It was decided that the Egyptians would never 
agree to discussions in Khartoum, and that discussions would be of no use in 
London unless the Egyptian Prime Minister came. This he would not be prepared 
to do unless he were certain of returning with a satisfactory solution. Moreover, 
if the King's title was to be discussed, it was obviously of advantage to be near 
the King. In any case his permission would have to be obtained before the matter 
could be discussed. It seemed that Cairo was the best location. 

It was decided that we should await the comments of the United States 
Government on our formula. If their response were favourable, we should consider 
inviting the United States Government to make the first move and to instruct 
their Ambassador in Cairo to show the formula (see Appendix A to record of 
conversations of 21st to 23rd April) to King Farouk and to make it clear to him 
that the United States Government supported our attitude. If the United States 
Government felt unable to do this it would be necessary for Her Majesty’s 
Ambasador to present the formula himself. We should also consider what our 
next step should be if King Farouk rejected the formula. It might then be best 
to try to get the Egyptians themselves to suggest a tripartite Anglo-Egyptian- 
Sudanese conference in Cairo, to discuss all the matters at issue. 
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JE 1052/305 No. 30 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
THE EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR AT THE EGYPTIAN EMBASSY, 
24th APRIL, 1952 


Anglo-Egyptian Relations 

Mr. Eden to Mr. Creswell (Cairo) 


(No. 150. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 25th April, 1952. 

After dinner at the Egyptian Embassy 
last night, Amr Pasha drew me on one side, 
and spoke of Anglo-Egyptian relations. 
Rather to my surprise, he was by no means 
hopeless of agreement—even over the 
Sudan. But he soon made it plain that the 
purpose of his appeal was to speak of the 
wider aspects of Anglo-Egyptian relations. 

2. Amr Pasha said that the new Prime 
Minister was really making a stem effort 
to improve the internal situation in Egypt, 
and he was having a fair measure of suc¬ 
cess. If once we could achieve real Anglo- 
Egyptian understanding, we would make 
thereby a decisive contribution to an 
improvement in the whole Middle East 
scene. He and the Prime Minister under¬ 
stood very well that Communist imperialism 
was the real enemy. So did all thinking 
people in Egypt. Hafiz Afifi was, as I knew, 
also a real friend. There could be no doubt 
that an Anglo-Egyptian understanding 


would have a tonic effect on the whole 
Middle East situation, and if once this 
• understanding were established, there was 
scarcely a limit to the improvement we 
might bring about. All the other Arab 
States, including our best friends like Iraq 
and Jordan, were praying for this. He him¬ 
self was an Egyptian whose second home 
was Britain, and we could count upon him 
to do everything in his power to help. 

3. Amr Pasha repeated these observations 
in different words several times. He has, of 
course, always been a friend of this country, 
and I think he is quite sincere in his belief 
that we have now an opportunity that may 
not easily recur. 

4. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Ambassadors at Washing¬ 
ton, Paris, Ankara, Bagdad and Jedda, to 
Her Majesty's Ministers at Amman, Beirut 
and Damascus and to the Head of B.M.E.O. 
(Fayid). 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


JE 1018/146 No. 31 

REVIEW OF INTERNAL POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN EGYPT 
SINCE THE FORMATION OF HILALI PASHA’S GOVERNMENT 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. (Received 29th April ) 


(No. 109. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, 26th April, 1952. 

I have the honour to submit the following 
review of internal political developments 
since the formation of Hilali Pasha's Gov¬ 
ernment on 2nd March. 

2. Ali Maher Pasha was dismissed and 
Hilali Pasha invited to form a Government 
Principally because the King hoped to find 
someone with the courage to break the 
^afd. Hilali Pasha's first statement of 
Policy, his choice of Ministers and his first 
a ctions amounted to an outright declaration 
°f war on that party. He suspended 
Parliament and published the Public 


Prosecutor's report on the events of 
26th January which placed at least some of 
the blame upon Serag El Dine Pasha, the 
Secretary-General of the Wafd. He kept 
their corruption in the public eye by begin¬ 
ning the exposure of some of the many 
financial scandals of Mme. Nahas Pasha 
and the Minister of Finance was authorised 
to produce plans for cancelling exceptional 
promotions in the civil service, which would 
mainly affect Wafdist appointments. 

3. On 15th March Hilali Pasha gave a 
further public undertaking that he would 
root out corruption and the Wafd leaders, 
by now seriously apprehensive, began an 
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attempt to excite students against the Gov¬ 
ernment. Hilali Pasha countered by order¬ 
ing on 17th March the banishment, to the 
provinces in residence jorcee, of Serag El 
Dine Pasha and his lieutenant Abdel Fattah 
Hassan Pasha. He thus isolated the two 
principal gangsters of the Wafd. No 
disturbances worth the name resulted, and 
the episode seemed to show that ruthless 
action against the Wafd was within the 
powers of any Government of sufficient 
determination. Such action was expected 
from day to day and large numbers of 
Wafdists were openly planning to leave the 
sinking ship as rapidly as possible. 

4. At that stage the external issue once 
more intervened. Hilali Pasha was no 
exception to the rule that most Egyptian 
Prime Ministers take office expecting an 
easy settlement of Anglo-Egyptian relations, 
and his intention was almost certainly to 
conduct his purge from the impregnable 
position of a successful settlement. His 
first discussions with Her Majesty's Ambas¬ 
sador sharply disillusioned him and caused 
him to hesitate to apply his internal pro¬ 
gramme. The opponents of the Wafd 
suddenly realised that all was not well, and 
the atmosphere became reminiscent of that 
of the last few days of Ali Maher Pasha's 
Government with general suspicion that the 
Government were losing the initiative and a 
spate of rumours that they would fall at 
any moment. The Wafd began to regain 
confidence and to close their ranks; the 
banishment of the two Wafdist leaders, 
though a success for Hilali at first seems as 
time wore on actually to have contributed 
to the solidarity of the remaining Wafdists. 
The Moslem Brotherhood issued a state¬ 
ment of policy which might have been 
designed specifically to support the Wafd 
and to increase the pressure on the Prime 
Minister to abandon his internal pro¬ 
gramme. 

5. The Prime Minister's hand was forced 
in one respect by the fact that martial law 
was to expire on 26th March unless its 
extension was approved by Parliament. 
There was no prospect of such approval 
from the Wafdist majority in the Chamber 
and he accordingly dissolved Parliament on 
26th March and extended martial law by 
decree. Dissolution, however, makes it 
necessary under the Constitution to hold 
elections within two months, and the period 
during which candidates may be nominated 
is limited by law to the ten days imme¬ 
diately following dissolution. The Prime 
Minister had, therefore, to decide before 


3rd April his whole policy in relation to the 
elections and in particular whether he him¬ 
self would contest them with a party or 
with a body of Independents. 

6. The opponents of the Wafd found the 
situation unpromising in the extreme. 
Hilali Pasha appeared quite ready to con¬ 
template elections which the Wafd would 
be allowed to enter with their party organi¬ 
sation virtually untouched, with their 
enormous campaign funds, with their 
supporters still in key positions throughout 
the administration and with electoral 
registers carefully doctored in their favour 
during the previous two years of their 
power. The result of such elections would 
have been a foregone conclusion unless the 
Government interfered in the most obvious 
manner. The Wafd were further encouraged 
by a refusal to contest the elections by the 
Moslem Brotherhood, who might have 
proved formidable electoral rivals. The 
Wafd announced their intention of contest¬ 
ing every constituency, rapidly produced 
lists of candidates and confidently predicted 
success. The anti-Wafd parties were un¬ 
decided and at one time it even appeared 
that the end of the period of nomination 
would find Wafdist candidates unopposed 
in many constituencies and therefore 
automatically elected. The anti-Wafdist 
press began to ask whether Hilali Pasha had 
come to office only to commit political 
suicide and to prepare the return of the 
Wafd. 

7. He had in fact no such intention. He 
was probably personally reluctant to act 
unconstitutionally until convinced that there 
was no alternative and he was certainly glad 
to be able to threaten Her Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment with the prospect of the return of 
the Wafd unless he secured his own terms 
in negotiation. At the last moment, how¬ 
ever, he compromised by extending for ten 
days the period for the nomination of 
candidates in the hope that the extra time 
would enable agreement to be reached on 
the bases of negotiations before the opening 
of the electoral campaign. The measure 
was of doubtful legality, but was justified 
according to Government spokesmen, be¬ 
cause the insignificant Labour Party had 
asked for time for the nomination of 
working-class candidates. At the same time 
the machinery of purge began again to move 
forward. The decree cancelling the excep¬ 
tional promotions of a large number of 
Wafdists in the civil service was promul¬ 
gated. A considerable re-allocation of the 
higher civilian and police posts by the 
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Minister of the Interior placed his loyal 
supporters in almost all important positions 
throughout the country from which elec¬ 
tions could be controlled. Finally, a decree 
was promulgated amending the Illegal 
Gains Law and making it a much more 
formidable weapon. 

8. These developments encouraged the 
anti-Wafd parties into some measure of 
electoral activity and they began at least to 
nominate candidates in most constituencies 
although they showed no signs of organising 
a concerted and effective electoral cam¬ 
paign. But there was already increasing 
speculation whether elections would be held 
at all, and the anti-Wafd parties redoubled 
their complaints against the electoral 
system. Hilali Pasha had himself included 
electoral reform in his published pro¬ 
gramme and there was little surprise when 
the postponement of elections was 
announced. The reasons given had in face 
considerable validity since a high propor¬ 
tion of the electorate are for one reason or 
another unable to vote under the present 
system. The opponents of the Wafd were 
delighted by the postponement although 
they did not wish to admit it. The Wafd 
issued a lengthy statement criticising the 
Government's action and claiming that it 
had forfeited all constitutional bases. 
Nahas Pasha has aiso issued a “ Manifesto 
to the Nation " of which the nation remains, 
thanks to speedy action by the censor, in 
complete ignorance. The Moslem Brother¬ 
hood have repeated their intention to boy¬ 
cott elections even after the reform of the 
electoral law, but it remains to be seen 
whether this declaration should be taken at 
its face value. 

9. Hilali Pasha's hope is, no doubt, to 
reach an agreement with us, to purge to 
some extent the governmental machine, to 
discredit and perhaps even punish the Wafd 
leaders and thereafter to lead a reformed 
Wafd into elections. But all depends upon 
the results of his negotiations with us and 
the only prediction which may be made with 
reasonable certainty is that the country will 
now be governed without Parliament for at 
least six months. It may very well be 
longer for although elections are expected 
in October and the assembly of Parliament 
in November, one breach of the Constitu¬ 


tion can easily lead to another. 

10. Hilali Pasha's personal position is by 
no means secure. He has no great popu¬ 
larity in the country and only the insincere 
support of the anti-Wafd parties who look 
upon him simply as a means through which 
tney may themselves attain office. In 
Egypt Prime Ministers are in a real sense 
the King's servants (as 27th January proved, 
even in the case of Nahas Pasha) and under 
the present Monarch no Prime Minister, 
though he may appear to us to be serving 
both his King and his country fairly well, 
can count on security of tenure. “ Le Roi 
peut toujours trouver des ministres" is an 
axiom well known to the King and there is 
no telling at what point in the complicated 
interplay of intrigues, suspicions and mere 
whims that compose Court politics he may 
decide on a change. There are not wanting 
men—the present Minister of the Interior 
for example—ready with a more attractive 
programme to advance to the King at the 
opportune moment. 

11. Although the threat from above to 

W 

Hilali's stability may thus be ultimately in¬ 
calculable, that from below is assessable to 
some extent. Hilali Pasha is giving the 
country comparatively efficient though 
unspectacular government and he is keeping 
partisan propaganda and incitement to 
irresponsible action fairly well in check. 
The ordinary Egyptian, who has little com¬ 
prehension of and no respect for the parlia¬ 
mentary form of government, will probably 
not mind being governed unconstitutionally 
by Hiiali Pasha for an indefinite time; but 
the minority, to whom the excitements and 
adventures of demagogic politics are neces¬ 
sary or profitable, are always ready to 
resume the game at the first opportunity, 
and it is doubtful whether Hilali Pasha has 
either the character of a dictator or the 
desire to be one for very long; if he fails in 
the “ National Cause ” he may of his own 
accord abandon everything else, finding it 
no more difficult than any other oriental 
to admit defeat by fate. 

12. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Washington, the British Middle East 
Office. Fayid, and Khartoum. 

I have, &c. 

(For the Ambassador) 

M. J. CRESWELL. 
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JE 1051/100G No. 32 

RECORD OF A MEETING HELD IN THE SECRETARY OF STATE S 

ROOM ON 28TH APRIL 

There were present: 

The Secretary of State. 

The Minister of State. 

Sir William Strang. 

Mr. A. Nutting. 

Sir Ralph Stevenson, Her Majesty's Ambassador at Cairo. 

Sir Robert Howe, Governor-General of the Sudan. 

Sir James Robertson, Civil Secretary, the Sudan Government. 

Sir James Bowker. 

Mr. E. Shuckburgh. 

Mr. R. Allen. 


Anglo-Egyptian Differences over the Sudan 

Since the previous meetings, reported in memorandum JE 1051/90G, it had 
been reported from Cairo that the United States Ambassador there would be 
reluctant to act on the lines suggested, unless he were satisfied that the formula 
was clear and comprehensible and likely to be acceptable to Egypt. A redraft of 
the formula, designed to make it clearer, had been suggested by Her Majesty’s 
Charge d'Affaires in Cairo, after discussion with the United States Ambassador. 

The Secretary of State said that two courses appeared to be open to us. Either 
we should go ahead with a revised formula, or, if that were not acceptable, we should 
try to starf negotiation without a formula. 

The meeting then turned its attention to the revised formula suggested by Her 
Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires and considered it appropriate, with some slight 
amendment. (The formula, as amended, is at Annex A.) 

The meeting then went on to consider whether the formula should be put to 
the Egyptians through Mr. Caffery and King Farouk, as previously decided, or 
whether Her Majesty’s Ambassador in Cairo should return and present it himself. 

Mr. Nutting said that it might be hard to explain to the House of Commons 
why, after all this discussion in London, an American channel should be chosen 
for delivering our new formula. 

Sir R. Stevenson said that he could not see the King upon his return to Cairo 
without having previously seen the Prime Minister. 

Sir J. Bowker suggested that Mr. Caffery might be asked to put it to the King, 
and that Sir Ralph Stevenson should be in Cairo in time to put it to the Prime 
Minister almost simultaneously. 

Sir W. Strang said that it would be unwise to persevere in trying to persuade 
Mr. Caffery to act, unless he could be given categorical instructions from the State 
Department to press it hard. 

it was accordingly decided that Her Majesty's Ambassador at Washington 
should now tell Mr. Acheson that while we thought it would be helpful it 
Mr Caffery approached the King, it would be essential that he should do so with 
the necessary conviction. If the United States Government demurred. Sir R. 
Stevenson would return to Cairo and, without any approach by Mr. Cafiery to the 
King, present the revised formula to the Egyptian Government, making sure that 

it went also to King Farouk. 

Sir R. Howe said that there should be an agreed Arabic version of the formula 
and the meeting were in general agreement that this should be arranged it the 
Egyptians appeared likely to accept the wording at all. 

Sir R. Howe said that there will be more chance of Sudanese opinion taking 
the formula and less chance of disturbances if it were explained to Sudanese leaders 
at the same time as it was put to the Egyptians. If it leaked out into the press 
without Sudanese leaders being told, the situation in the Sudan would be very 
difficult. 
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The meeting decided that when the formula was put to the Egyptians, the 
Sudanese members of the Executive Council should be told of it in strictest 
confidence, but not before. The Governor-General should return to the Sudan 
and tell them himself. 

Sir J. Bowker said that if negotiations over the Sudan were opened with the 
Egyptians, an effort should be made to send a Sudanese delegation to Cairo to take 
part in discussions on the constitutional issues affecting the Sudan and on the 
Nile Waters. 

Sir R. Howe said that it might be difficult to get a delegation to go, unless the 
basis of negotiations were clear, and it would be difficult in any case to make up 
a delegation which the Egyptians would not regard as rigged. 

The Secretary of State said that if the Egyptians would not accept any delega¬ 
tion that was suggested to them, there would be an opening for Her Majestv’s 
Ambassador to press for the Egyptians to come and help in the conduct of elections 
so that Sudanese opinion would be properly represented. 

The meeting decided that Sir R. Howe should, at the appropriate moment, 
consult with the Sudanese leaders as to how they might take part in Anglo-Egyptian 
discussions on the Sudan, constitutional development and the Nile Waters." 

It was decided to tell the press that there would probably be one more meeting. 

It was provisionally decided that Sir R. Stevenson should return to Cairo on 
Thursday, 1st May. This would give him time to consult with the United States 
Ambassador on the following day, which is an Egyptian holiday, and take action 
either at the same time as the United States Ambassador or alone, on the Saturday. 
The fact that he was returning would be kept secret until after the next meeting. 


Annex A to No. 32 

The Egyptian Government having declared that His Majesty King Farouk 
holds the title ol King of Egypt and the Sudan, Her Majesty's Government reaffirm 
that they would accept either the unity of Egypt and the Sudan under the Egyptian 
Crown or any other status lor the Sudan, resulting from the exercise of the right 
of the Sudanese people freely to decide their future status, which right is recognised 
and accepted by both Governments. 

Her Majesty's Government are ready to consult the Sudanese in order to seek 
means of reconciling a possible recognition of King Farouk’s title, during the period 
before self-determination, with their pledges to the Sudanese people. They make 
this declaration without prejudice to their attitude to the title, which they can only 
announce after such consultation, and on the understanding that eventual 
recognition would not in any way change the status of the Sudanese before self- 
determination. 


JE 1051 /108G No. 33 

RECORD OF MEETINGS HELD IN THE SECRETARY OF STATE’S 

ROOM ON 29th and 30th APRIL, 1952 

There were present: 

The Secretary of State. 

The Minister of State. 

Sir William Strang. 

Mr. A. Nutting. 

Sir R. Stevenson, Her Majesty's Ambassador at Cairo. 

Sir R. Howe, Governor-General of the Sudan. 

Sir J. Robertson, Civil Secretary, the Sudan Government. 

Sir J. Bowker. 

Mr. E. Shuckburgh. 

Mr. R. Allen. 

Sir N. Brook, Secretary of the Cabinet, attended the first meeting. 

Anglo-Egyptian Differences over the Sudan 

1. Following the meeting reported in memorandum JE 1051/100G. further 
consideration was given to a formula on the Sudan and the formula was revised. 
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After further revision in both meetings (and by the Cabinet on 1st May) the text 
was as follows: — 

The Egyptian Government having declared that His Majesty King Farouk 
holds the title of King of Egypt and the Sudan, Her Majesty's Government 
reaffirm that they woufd accept either the unity of Egypt and the Sudan under 
the Egyptian Crown or any other status for the Sudan, provided that it resulted 
from the exercise of the right of the Sudanese people freely to decide their future 
status, which right is recognised and accepted by both Governments. 

Her Majesty's Government realise that there are differences of opinion between 
the two Governments as to the question of the King's title during the interim period 
before self-determination. They therefore also declare that they are ready to enter 
into immediate consultation with the Sudanese in regard to this matter, in order 
to ascertain whether any solution is possible consistent with the pledges which Her 
Majesty's Government have given to the Sudanese people, and to which they adhere. 

2. Sir N. Brook reported that the Minister of Defence had suggested that it 
might be helpful in the negotiations to suggest the appointment of an Anglo- 
Egyptian Military Committee to consider ways and means by which we could 
assist in training and re-equipping the Egyptian army. The object would be not 
only to smoothe the path of the negotiations but to encourage friendly elements in 
the Egyptian army. 

Sir R. Stevenson welcomed this offer and remarked that it might be used in 
persuading the Egyptian Prime Minister to negotiate without a formula. It might 
also help in discussion with King Farouk. 

3. Sir R. Howe asked what answer would be given by Her Majesty’s 
Government as to their attitude if the Sudanese, when consulted, would not agree 
to King Farouk being recognised as King of the Sudan. 

The meeting agreed that, in such an eventuality, the answer would have to 
be that Her Majesty's Government would not recognise the title. 

4. The Minister of State reported that Andraos Pasha, King Farouk’s 
Chamberlain, was in London and piqued because no Minister had seen him. 

After discussion it was agreed that the Minister of State and Sir R. Stevenson 
would see Andraos Pasha and hear what he had to say. 


JE 1052/310 No. 34 

PROPOSED FORMULA FOR THE RESUMPTION OF ANGLO- 

EGYPTIAN NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr. Eden to Sir R. Stevenson (Cairo) 


(No. 155. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 30/// April, 1952. 

In my Top SecretC) despatch to your Ex¬ 
cellency No. 65 of 20th February, 1952,1 laid 
down the lines upon which Her Majesty's 
Government would be willing to resume 
negotiations over defence and the Sudan 
with the then Egyptian Government. Since 
then, the Government in which Aly Maher 
Pasha was Prime Minister has been replaced 
by the Government of Neguib al Hilalv 
Pasha, and it has become apparent from 
your discussions with Hilaly Pasha and 
Hassouna Pasha, the new Egyptian Foreign 
Minister, that the present Egyptian Prime 
Minister is willing to resume negotiations 
only if he is able to reassure Egyptian public 


opinion that he personally considers that the 
basis of negotiation is a satisfactory one 
from the Egyptian point of view. The last 
six weeks therefore have been devoted to 
efforts by the Egyptian Government and 
ourselves to find a formula which may serve 
as such a basis of negotiation and is accept¬ 
able to both parties. We ourselves have no 
particular interest in finding such a formula, 
since we should be quite ready to enter upon 
the substance of negotiations in accordance 
with the views expressed in my despatch 
under reference, but if, at Egyptian insis¬ 
tence, we are to find such a formula, we 
must see that it neither commits us in 
advance of negotiations to something mani¬ 
festly unacceptable nor excludes any aspect 


(’) Now downgraded to Secret. 
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of the matters which we shall wish to discuss 
with the Egyptians. 

2. As regards defence, we have, as you 
know, nearly reached agreement on a suit¬ 
able formula. In my telegram No. 684 to 
you of 15th April I sent you the text of a 
formula which I suggested you should try to 
agree with the Egyptian Prime Minister on a 
personal basis. The text has not yet been 
formally submitted to the Cabinet, but you 
should continue to use it as the basis upon 
which you should try to secure Egyptian 
agreement. In your telegram No. 752 of 
19th April to me you reported the points on 
which the Egyptian Prime Minister was still 
standing out. The differences between us 
are not great, and I have hopes that, if we 
were able to reach agreement on a formula 
for the Sudan, the points at issue between us 
over the defence formula might be resolved. 
The formula over the Sudan appears to 
present greater difficulties. The Egyptian 
Prime Minister has made it clear that he 
must make agreement over a formula on 
defence dependent upon agreement on one 
for the Sudan. At the same time he has 
insisted that no formula for the Sudan which 
did not recognise King Farouk's claim to 
the title of King of the Sudan would be 
acceptable to him. It was in an attempt to 
resolve this deadlock that I asked you and 
the Governor-General of the Sudan to come 
to London simultaneously for consultations 
with me. As a result of these consultations 
We have now evolved the following 
formula: — 

The Egyptian Government having 
declared that His Majesty King Farouk 
holds the title of King of Egypt and the 
Sudan, Her Majesty's Government re¬ 
affirm that they would accept either the 
unity of Egypt and the Sudan under the 
Egyptian Crown or any other status for 
the Sudan, provided that it resulted from 
the exercise of the right of the Sudanese 
people freely to decide their future status, 
which right is recognised and accepted by 
both Governments. Her Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment realise that there are differences 
of opinion between the two Governments 
as to the question of the King’s title 
during the interim period before self- 
determination. They therefore also 
declare that they are ready to enter into 
immediate consultation with the Sudanese 
in regard to this matter, in order to ascer¬ 
tain whether any solution is possible 
agreeable to the Sudanese and consistent 
with the pledges given by Her Majesty's 
Government to them. 


3. You are of course aware that I attach 
the utmost importance to reaching agree¬ 
ment with Egypt. I realise that, if we 
cannot reach an agreement on defence, the 
whole of our Middle East strategy may be 
endangered. I am advised that, if we are 
to have any chance of defending the Middle 
East successfully against any attack by a 
major Power, the existence of the base in 
the Canal Zone as a going concern in peace¬ 
time immediately transferable to a war 
footing, will be essential. The events of the 
last six months have shown, however, that 
this base can no longer be operative if 
conditions in the Canal Zone are as dis¬ 
turbed as they have been during the first 
half of this period; furthermore, it seems 
probable that, in a hostile Egypt, where 
disorders had spread to the Delta, a large 
proportion of our forces would be diverted 
to the restoration and maintenance of order 
there. In peacetime this would place an 
enormous strain on our resources which, in 
view of all the other calls upon us in 
Europe and elsewhere, might not prove 
equal to the task; in wartime such a diver¬ 
sion would seriously imperil our defence of 
the Middle East. Moreover, a reversion, 
gradual or sudden, to the tension in Anglo- 
Egyptian relations which existed during the 
last three months of last year and the first 
month of this year, might result in the 
liquidation of all our interests, commercial 
as well as cultural, in Egypt and in the loss 
of British as well as other foreign lives. It 
seems likely in fact that, if disturbances 
recur on a widespread scale, it is only 
Communist influence which is likely to 
profit by them. 

4. Despite these considerations, however, 
I am not prepared to go back on the pledges 
which we have from time to time given to 
the Sudanese. The Egyptian Government 
must realise that, however grave the situa¬ 
tion and however much both we and they 
may desire to see a settlement of our 
differences which will provide a basis not 
only for Anglo-Egyptian but also for 
Egypto-Sudanese relations for years to 
come, they cannot expect us to disregard 
pledges which have been given and re¬ 
iterated over a period of some six years, 
and whose abandonment in any degree 
would be considered by the Sudanese as a 
betrayal of them by us. These pledges 
amount in effect to a promise that the 
Sudanese shall be consulted beforehand 
about any change in the status of the Sudan 
and that they shall be free to choose 
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ultimately their own future status and rela¬ 
tionship with the United Kingdom and with 
Egypt. As you will see. the formula which 
I am prepared to oiler to Egypt in no way 
conflicts with these pledges. I do not 
imagine that it is likely to be easily acceptable 
by the Egyptian Government, or by King 
Farouk himself, in view of the intransigence 
with which the Egyptians have clung to 
their slogan about the unity of the Nile 
Valley and the personal interest which the 
King takes in the title which was formally 
accorded to him by the legislation intro¬ 
duced by the Wafd Government in October 
1951. Nor do I expect, on the advice which 
I have received, that it is likely that the 
Sudanese leaders will readily accept recog¬ 
nition by us of King Farouk's claim to the 
title, if and when the time comes for them 
to be consulted. In the circumstances, the 
formula in paragraph 2 above represents 
the utmost limit to which I should be 
prepared to go in order to meet the Egyp¬ 
tians in advance of negotiations. 

5. I should therefore be grateful if, on 
your return to Cairo, you would as soon as 
possible present our formula to the 
Egyptian Government. You should make 
it clear to them that, as I have said, this 
represents the furthest we can go in regard 
to the King's title. You should leave them 
in no doubt that we are fully aware of what 
is at stake, but that we cannot go back on 
our pledges, and that, quite apart from the 
Sudanese themselves, public opinion in this 
country would not accept any reversal of 
our attitude towards the Sudan. This 
formula does not therefore represent a bar¬ 
gaining position so far as we are concerned, 
and the sooner the Egyptians can be made 
to realise this, the better. You should 
therefore use whatever arguments you can 
to induce them to accept it. 

6. At the same time you should make it 
clear to them that in our view the only 
chance of the Sudanese agreeing to recogni¬ 
tion by us of King Farouk's title is if we 
can assure them that such recognition is 
based upon certain minimum undertakings 
by the Egyptian Government designed to 
convince the Sudanese that Egypt is sincere 
when she says that she agrees to the 
Sudanese right of self-determination. The 
undertakings which I have in mind are the 
following: — 

(a) Public recognition of the right of self- 

determination. 

(b) A public declaration that assumption 
of title by the King would not be 
regarded as affecting, or allowed to 


affect, in any way the present status 
of the Sudanese. 

(c) Recognition of the title will not be 

allowed to affect the administration 
of the Sudan. 

(d) The Egyptians will co-operate through 

a tripartite commission (or commis¬ 
sions) in establishing self-government 
and arranging self-determination. 

( e ) The Egyptians will encourage the pro¬ 

unity parties in the Sudan to par¬ 
ticipate in the elections. 

You should therefore put these points to 
the Egyptian Government at the same time 
as you put to them the formula and seek 
their concurrence in our making plain to the 
Sudanese, at the same time as we consult 
them about the title, that the Egyptian 
Government would be willing, if the title 
were recognised, to give these guarantees. 

7. The Egyptian Government may, of 
course, raise the question of how the Sudan¬ 
ese are to be consulted. Three possible 
forms which such consultation could take 
occur to me. These are— 

(a) through constitutional organs, i.e., an 

elected Representative Assembly; 

(b) through a representative Sudanese 
delegation, which might be formed 
by resuscitating the former Consti¬ 
tution Amendment Commission, with 
the addition of representatives of the 
Ashigga; 

(c) through a plebiscite. 

I do not regard the normal form of plebiscite 
as a practical means of ascertaining Sudan¬ 
ese opinion, and any plebiscite would 
obviously take a number of months to 
organise; the resulting delay would prob¬ 
ably be unacceptable to the Egyptians. 
The best method of consultation might be 
to await the election of an all-Sudanese 
Parliament, such as is contemplated under 
the new draft Constitution, but this again 
would entail at any rate a few months' delay 
and the Egyptians would probably maintain 
that, if they were to share with us and the 
Sudan Government the responsibility of 
ensuring fair and properly conducted elec¬ 
tions, this would to some extent prejudge 
the terms upon which they might be pre¬ 
pared to join with us in carrying through 
constitutional developments in the Sudan. 
Nevertheless, if the Egyptians preferred 
this method of consultation, I should have 
no objection. If, however, as is more likely, 
the Egyptians insist that consultation, if it 
is to provide any solution to the problem, 
must be immediate, then the second method 
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is the only one which seems available. I 
should be prepared to ask the Governor- 
General to try to form such a delegation, 
and I should hope that the Egyptian 
Government would use their influence with 
the Ashigga to induce the latter to partici¬ 
pate in the delegation. In any case, the 
Egyptians could hardly be justified in saying 
that such a delegation was unrepresentative 
if they themselves were unwilling either to 
ensure that their supporters were repre¬ 
sented on it or to assist in the creation of 
a representative body through fair and 
impartial elections to a Sudanese Par¬ 
liament. 

8. I have also considered the possibility 
of invoking American assistance in making 
our approach to the Egyptians. As you 
know, I have instructed Her Majesty's 
Ambassador at Washington to tell 
Mr. Acheson that I should be most grateful 
if he felt able to instruct the United States 
Ambassador at Cairo to approach King 
Farouk at the same time as you yourself are 
discussing matters with the Egyptian Gov¬ 
ernment. I have suggested that the United 
States Ambassador should make it clear to 
King Farouk that he believes that this 
formula represents our last word. I hope 
that the Ambassador will also feel able to 
tell the King that his Government regards 
it as a reasonable one and that they hope 
that the Egyptian Government will accord¬ 
ingly accept it. At the time of drafting this 
despatch I have not yet heard whether the 
United States Government are prepared to 
support us in this way. If they are, I hope 
that you will be able to concert with the 
United States Ambassador the timing and 
method of your respective approaches; if 
they are not, you will, of course, none the 
less have to proceed on your own. In the 
latter case you should, of course, do your 
best to ensure that the King is made fully 
aware of the terms of the formula and the 
circumstances surrounding its presentation: 
the main advantage of an approach by the 
United States Ambassador would be that 
he could speak directly to the King on such 
a matter without in the first instance going 
through the Egyptian Government, who will 
no doubt be unwilling to commit themselves 


to acceptance of the formula without 
instructions from the King himself. 

9. If, despite your efforts, the Egyptian 
Government reject this formula, the only 
solution appears to be for us to open nego¬ 
tiations, in which at some stage the Sudanese 
should be invited to participate, on matters 
of substance, e.g., constitutional develop¬ 
ment, Nile Waters and the Governor- 
General's position, without a formula agreed 
in advance. These are the practical ques¬ 
tions of real concern to Egypt and the 
Sudan, and it should be possible to draw up 
an agenda to deal with them. You should 
therefore make it clear to the Egyptian 
Government that it is our hope that, in the 
course of any negotiations over the Sudan, 
we shall be able to find means of associating 
the Egyptian Government with us in carry¬ 
ing through the constitutional development 
of the Sudan, of facilitating suitable arrange¬ 
ments between the Egyptians and the 
Sudanese for the control of the Nile Waters, 
and of furthering closer co-operation 
between Egypt and the Sudan in the 
interests of both peoples. If the Egyptian 
Government therefore cannot agree with 
us upon a formula, you should suggest to 
them that we might get down to business 
without more ado. I should add that it 
has been suggested to the State Depart¬ 
ment that the United States Ambassador 
in Cairo should also, if necessary, put 
forward these ideas to King Farouk. 

10. If as the outcome of your discus¬ 
sions the Egyptian Prime Minister is still 
not prepared either to accept the proposed 
formula or to start negotiations without a 
formula, he should then be warned at a 
suitable opportunity that we may find it 
necessary to publish the text of the pro¬ 
posed formula on the Sudan, as well as 
that on defence, in order that it should 
be publicly known on what points the 
efforts to start negotiations are founded. 

11. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassadors at Paris, 
Washington and Ankara, the Governor- 
General of the Sudan and to the Head of 
the British Middle East Office. 

I am. &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 
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JE 1051/116 No. 35 

SUDANESE REACTION TO THE FORMULA ON THE SUDAN 

Governor-General to Mr. Eden. < Received 5th May) 


(No. 110. Secret) Khartoum, 

(Telegraphic) 5th May, 1952. 

Following for Secretary of State from 
Governor-General of the Sudan: — 

1 made a statement to the Executive 
Council last night on the lines discussed 
with the Department on 1st May and 
showed them in strict confidence the final 
formula on the Sudan. I emphasised that 
the formula fully safeguarded the British 
pledge to the Sudanese and I added that, 
in my opinion, it would be worth the 
Sudan's while to obtain Egyptian agree¬ 
ment and co-operation subject to safe¬ 
guard. 

2. The immediate reaction of the 
Sudanese members of the Council was one 
of caution and suspicion. They clearly felt 
that there must be a catch somewhere, and 
the psychological effect of putting the 
reference to Farouk's title of King of the 
Sudan in the opening sentence was evident. 
The U.M.M.A. members declared that the 
Sudanese themselves would decide the 
question of the title, and no-one else. They 
would have no truck with the symbolic 


sovereignty either in the interim period or 
thereafter. Some of them raised the 
question, as I had anticipated, whether Her 
Majesty's Government would, after con¬ 
sultation, insist on recognition of the title 
even if the Sudanese were opposed to it as 
result of such consultation. 

3. Most members of the Council whether 
of U.M.M.A. or Khatmi leanings felt the 
practical difficulty of consultation, and they 
were unanimous in their opinion that 
proper consultation could only be had 
through a Sudanese Parliament brought 
into being through elections as laid down in 
the draft Constitution. They considered 
that it would be impossible to form a dele¬ 
gation and commission which would be 
representative of public opinion as a whole 
instead of political opinion merely. 

4. It may be that on consideration the 
Council may moderate their first feelings 
against the formula but they clearly felt, 
that some kind of bargain at their expense 
was being cogitated behind the formula. 
This makes them determined to press for 
self-government without any delay. 


JE 1052/344 No. 36 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

Anglo-Egyptian Negotiations : Egyptian Governments Decision to 

Consult the Sudanese 


Mr. Eden to Sir R. 

(No. 177. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 20th May. 1952. 

The Egyptian Ambassador called to see 
me this morning and opened the conversa¬ 
tion by remarking that he must congratulate 
me. I asked him why, and he said because 
the Egyptian Government had at last taken 
my advice and was now attempting to get 
into direct touch with the Sudanese. He felt 
sure that this was the right course to take. 
Indeed it was the first really encouraging 
and realistic move that had been made since 
the negotiations began. I said that I too was 
glad that the Egyptian Prime Minister had 
taken this step, which I thought was a 
courageous one for him, in the light of the 


Stevenson (Cairo) 

attitude of previous Egyptian Governments. 
We were, of course, aware that an approach 
had been made to the Sudanese leader and 
we were in favour of discussions. We would 
ask to be kept informed of how they pro¬ 
ceeded. The Ambassador said that this 
would be done. 

2. His Excellency then produced the 
attached memorandum (Annex A) contain¬ 
ing his personal and informal views 
based on his Government's instructions 
on the text we had submitted to the 
Egyptian Government on 3rd May. I 
remarked that it would be possible to argue 
on many of these proposals but that I did 
not think it would be profitable to do that 
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at present. I would prefer to take time to 
examine these observations and to com¬ 
municate with the Ambassador on my 
return after Whitsuntide. 

3. Amr Pasha said this would suit his 
Government very well. They were not 
pressing for an early reply. Indeed, the 
Prime Minister of Egypt had his hands full 
in restoring the internal situation. Progress 
was being made with this. Meanwhile, of 
course, there would be the talks with the 
Sudanese. 

4. After some further discussion, His 
Excellency produced Annex B, containing 
the Egyptian Government's counter pro¬ 
posals. I read these and said that His 
Excellency would know our objections to 
the first two. The third was, however, a 
little nearer our point of view. The Ambas¬ 
sador said that was why he had kept it for 
the last. I continued that, if my memory 
served me right, there was an addition to 
the last sentence which had now been left 
out, which had the effect of saying if such an 
arrangement were agreeable to the Sudan¬ 
ese. His Excellency admitted that this was 
so and added that may be in due course this 
would be a topic for further discussion 
between us. Meanwhile everything should 
be done on both sides to continue to bring 
the temperature down. 

5. I welcomed this attitude and said that 
in particular I had noticed that the Egyptian 
Government had recently allowed certain 
ships to go through the Canal with supplies 
to Israel. I felt sure that this was right and 
I hoped that his Government would persist 
in this attitude. The Ambassador said that 
he felt sure they would and added that 
improved relationship with Egypt's neigh¬ 
bours was one of the results that Hilali 
Pasha desired to see. I then remarked to 
His Excellency that during our recent nego¬ 
tiations he had seen the Minister of Defence 
and I understood had discussed with him 
the possibility of certain equipment being 
made available for the Egyptian forces. It 
might be that if relations continued to 
improve we could make a start with some 
deliveries, at least for training purposes, 
which would be welcome to the Egyptian 
Army. The Ambassador said that any move 
°f this kind would do an immense amount 
°f good. It would hearten the Egyptian 
Army, especially the keener elements in it 
a nd would be an indication that our friend¬ 
ship really meant something. I undertook 
to report to my colleagues what the Ambas¬ 
sador said on this point. 
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6. The Ambassador was in extremely 
good spirits throughout the interview and 
seemed quite convinced that the prospects 
of an agreement had been improved by the 
Egyptian Government's decision to consult 
the Sudanese. I thanked His Excellency for 
his part in trying to bring about improved 
relations. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representatives at Paris, 
Washington and Ankara, and to head of 
B.M.E.O. (Fayid). 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


Enclosure in No. 36 
Annex A 

Personal and Informal Views on Text and 
Explanation submitted by British 
Ambassador on 3rd May to Egyptian 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 

A. There can be no reasons to make 
the unity of Egypt and the Sudan depend on 
the recognition of the King's title, as unity 
is the origin and the King's present title has 
introduced nothing new in the situation. 
The King’s title which has "been “ King of 
Egypt, Sovereign of the Sudan, Nubia, 
Darfour and Kordofan " is now “ King of 
Egypt and the Sudan.” 

B. We note that the alternative of unity 
is given in vague terms as “ any other 
status for the Sudan." This vagueness is 
all the more disquieting as it has not been 
determined when nor how the Sudanese are 
to choose their future status. The terms 
“ any other status ” might imply some 
scheme different to the avowed aims of the 
Sudanese, both unionists or separatists. We 
do not know precisely what is meant by 
these terms. 

C. It is not admissable that the unity 
which has been standing since time 
immemorial would be made conditional, 
and that the recognition of the King's title 
during the interim period should be made 
to depend on consultation with the 
Sudanese in order to avoid British Govern¬ 
ment embarrassment caused by the pledges 
they gave to the Sudanese. Such unilateral 
pledges are groundless as emanating from 
a party which was not entitled to make 
them. The position of the Crown, in regard 
to the Sudanese, as well as in regard to the 
Egyptians, cannot be subject to consulta¬ 
tion. The King of Egypt is legitimate 
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Sovereign whose predecessors integrated 
the Sudan with Egypt, whose name is men¬ 
tioned in public worship, by whose 
authority order was restored in that part 
of the realm, and by whose decree the 
Governor-General is appointed. The legal 
status of the Sudan is in perfect accordance 
with the King’s title in either of its two 
forms. 

D. It seems contradictory to invite 
Egypt now to participate in the consulta¬ 
tion of the Sudanese while Britain has done 
its utmost to exclude Egypt from the Sudan 
ever since the Condominium of 1899 and 
especially after 1924 and has been 
dominating the Sudanese people by an 
exclusive British administrative machinery. 
Consequently it would be impossible for 
the Sudanese to express their will freely 
under such a regime. The Egyptians and 
the Sudanese, if they are left to themselves 
would find no difficulty to agree on a form 
of co-operation which would be to the 
satisfaction of the Sudanese. 

E. The reference made in British text 
(Annex III) "The common interest of 
Egypt and the Sudan ” is still another proof 
of the permanent iinks which unite both 
parts of the Nile Valley. 


Annex B 

The Egyptian Government, as counter 
proposals, accept any of the following 
texts:— 


I 

The two Governments will enter into 
negotiations to settle the question of the 
Sudan within the framework of unity under 
the Egyptian Crown. Her Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment welcome the assurance of the 
Egyptian Government that the Sudanese 
shall have the right to decide their future 
status. 

(Text presented to British Ambassador 
on 21st March) 

II 

Hie policy which the High Contracting 
Parties undertake to follow in the Sudan 
(within the framework of the unity between 
the Sudan and Egypt under the common 
crown of Egypt) will have for its essential 
objectives to assure the well-being of the 
Sudanese and the development of their 
interests and their active preparations for 
self-government and consequently the exer¬ 
cise of the right to choose the future status 
of the Sudan. 

(First part of Sidky Bevin Sudan Protocol.) 

in | 

The two Governments agree to discuss 
the question of the Sudan on the following 
basis: both Governments agree that the 
Sudanese shall have the right freely to decide 
their future status. The Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment having declared that His Majesty King 
Farouk holds the title of King of Egypt and 
the Sudan, Her Majesty's Government re¬ 
affirm that they do not oppose the unity of 
Egypt and the Sudan under the Egyptian 
Crown. 


JE 1051/150 


No. 37 


RECORD OF A MEETING HELD AT HER MAJESTY’S EMBASSY, PARIS, 

ON 26th MAY, 1952 


Mr. Acheson. 
Ambassador Dunn. 
Ambassador Gifford. 
Dr. Jessup. 

Mr. George Perkins. 
Mr. Welles Stabler. 


Present: 

Mr. Eden. 

Sir O. Harvey. 

Sir Pierson Dixon. 

Mr. F. K. Roberts. 

Mr. C. A. E. Shuckburgh. 


Egypt and the Sudan 

The Secretary of State opened the dis¬ 
cussion by saying that he regarded Hilali’s 
invitation to the Sudanese to discuss matters 
with the Egyptian Government as a 
courageous and constructive move. As the 


Egyptian Ambassador in London had him¬ 
self said, it was the first realistic approach 
to the problem by the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment. He could not say what the results 
would be. Either the Sudanese would 
accept some arrangement which would 
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acquit Her Majesty's Government of the 
problem in the interim period before 
Sudanese self-determination, or the conver¬ 
sations would break up and the Egyptians 
would then realise that Sudanese objections 
were not purely a British invention. He 
made it clear that Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment were entirely in favour of these direct 
talks and had, indeed, encouraged the 
Egyptian Government to arrange them. He 
also thought it a good sign that the 
Egyptian Government had not reacted vio¬ 
lently against our negative reply about the 
King’s title. As regards defence. Lord 
Alexander had given a message to the 
Egyptian military authorities to the effect 
that we would deliver what equipment we 
could spare for the Egyptian army. The 
chances of a settlement with Egypt seemed 
to him brighter than they had been for some 
time. 

Mr. Acheson said he hoped Mr. Eden 
would excuse him if he gave a “ lawyer's 
analysis " of the situation as he saw it. This 
direct discussion between the Egyptians 
and the Sudanese was of the highest im¬ 
portance and was perhaps the last chance 
of getting a settlement. All were agreed 
that the question of defence and that of the 
Sudan went together. The Egyptians would 
not discuss defence without a solution of the 
title problem. The British said they could 
not accept the title without consulting the 
Sudanese, and on this the United States 
Government fully supported them. The 
British, however, had said to Egypt that they 
must first have certain guarantees as to 
future Egyptian intentions in regard to the 
Sudan if they were to talk to the Sudanese. 
These conditions the Egyptians had, he 
understood, been unwilling to offer and they 
were now talking direct to the Sudanese 
without prior conditions. 

The Secretary of State intervened here to 
repeat that the Egyptian-Sudanese talks 
had been advocated and blessed by Her 
Majesty’s Government. He also said that 
the “conditions'" which we had sought from 
the Egyptians were not conditions which we 
demanded before consulting the Sudanese. 
They were merely points on which we 
believed we must have Egyptian assurance 
if there were to be any hope of the Sudanese 
considering recognition of the title in any 
form. 

Mr. Acheson went on to say that in these 
circumstances the essential thing was that 
ffie British should undertake positive con¬ 
sultations with the Sudanese. The purpose 
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of such consultations must be to find a solu¬ 
tion, and not to find obstacles to a solution; 
and he hoped we would not demand 
conditions first. If necessary, he thought it 
might be desirable to send out to the Sudan, 
someone of high standing who had the com¬ 
plete confidence of the British and Sudanese 
peoples and who also enjoyed enough 
Egyptian confidence to make his conclusions 
acceptable. The whole emphasis should be 
on producing results. Direct Egyptian- 
Sudanese talks should certainly proceed, but 
they must be guided and nursed along and 
if they showed signs of breaking down the 
British should come in and do their best to 
produce a solution. It would not be right to 
leave the matter entirely to the Egyptians. 
This was, he repeated, our last chance. If 
the matter were not solved there would be 
increasing pressure on the United Kingdom 
Government to get out of Egypt and on the 
Egyptian Government to break with us. 

The Secretary of State said that he did not 
at all exclude the possibility of sending 
someone out to help over this problem if 
it should be necessary. He had even 
thought himself of going to Khartoum and 
Cairo. But he could not put pressure on the 
Sudanese to accept King Farouk’s title. 

Mr. Welles Stabler then said that he 
doubted how long the Hilali Government 
could last. They had now been in office for 
three months and had not made any pro¬ 
gress in achieving Egyptian national aspira¬ 
tions. They would be under increasing 
pressure if they could not obtain some 
solution of this Sudanese problem. 

The Secretary of State said that Her 
Majesty’s Government really could not keep 
the Egyptian Government alive by feeding 
the Sudanese to them. British public 
opinion was extremely sensitive about the 
Sudan, which was rightly regarded as one 
of our major achievements in overseas 
administration and would not tolerate a 
betrayal of the Sudanese. 

Mr. Stabler said that as he saw it the title 
was the only obstacle to agreement with the 
Egyptians. The only way of solving that 
problem was by consulting the Sudanese 
people, and he wondered whether we could 
not consult a representative group of the 
various parties in Egypt. He seemed to 
have been impressed by the strength of the 
pro-Egyptian Ashigga Party in the Sudan. 

The Secretary of State said that the 
Ashigga were of very little consequence; 
even the Egyptians had now dropped them 
and had not invited them to be represented 
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at the talks. If we did consult a group 
representing the various parlies, there was 
little doubt what their reply would be. 
Moreover, there were to be elections in the 
autumn, after which there would be a fully 
representative Parliament which would be 
better entitled to express the views of the 
Sudanese. 

Mr. Acheson said he wanted to make 
clear that the United States Government 
were not urging Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment to betray the Sudanese. The Egyp¬ 
tians were asking for a formula. Her 
Majesty's Government would rightly refuse 
any formula which would alienate the 
people in the Sudan for whose administra¬ 
tion we were responsible. There were two 
ways of looking at the Egyptian request for 
a formula. They might be satisfied with a 
formula which merely admitted the prin¬ 
ciple of Nile unity. On the other hand, 
they might be seeking through this principle 
to impose the reality of Egyptian control 
over the Sudan. The latter was, of course, 
unacceptable to Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment, and the United States Government 
agreed that it must not be allowed. But 
between the formula and the reality could 
not we find some means of guaranteeing 
the Sudanese against interference by the 
Egyptians while persuading them to accept 
the titular position in some way? 

Mr. Acheson's remarks were not par¬ 
ticularly clear at this point, but it was hard 
to escape the conclusion that he thought 
that the Sudanese should be induced to 
accept the King’s title. 

Ambassador Gifford said that it was 
insufficiently clear to public opinion that 
Her Majesty's Government were encourag¬ 


ing the Sudanese to get in touch with the 
Egyptians and reach agreement. The 
impression was widespread that we were 
on the whole discouraging the Sudanese 
from making any concession in the matter 
of the title. 

The Secretary of State repeated he could 
not possibly urge the Sudanese to take King 
Farouk as their King. They were simple 
people and if they heard that we wished 
them to recognise King Farouk's title, they 
would assume that we were admitting the 
reality of kingship and therefore Egyptian 
control. They would not be impressed by 
phrases about a “ Symbolic Crown." He 
said that he had felt it necessary to warn 
Sir Ralph Stevenson against allowing 
improper pressure to be put on the 
Sudanese delegation in Cairo. We must 
not let them be tricked by the Egyptians. 
He hoped Mr. Caffery would be equally 
careful. He had learnt from the Egyptian 
Ambassador in London that Mr. Caffery 
had recently told the Egyptian Government 
that their reply to Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment was honest and straightforward. He 
hoped Mr. Caffery would not encourage the 
Egyptians too much. 

Mr. Acheson concluded by saying that 
the essential was to nurse along the discus¬ 
sions now in progress and not to miss the 
opportunity for some agreement. 

After this discussion Ambassador Gifford 
said privately that he was concerned at the 
attitude of his colleagues in this matter, and 
would do his best to convince them of the 
impossibility for Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to put pressure on the Sudanese. 


JE 1124/4 No. 38 

EGYPTIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR 1950 AND 1951 


Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. 


(No. 140 E.) Cairo, 

Sir, 30th May, 1952. 

With reference to my despatch No. 303 E. 
of 1st September, 1951, I have the honour 
to transmit herewith a table showing the 
value of imports into and exports from 
Egypt by countries for the years 1950 and 
1951, including gold imported com¬ 
mercially, (but not the monetary gold 
bought in the United States for the note 


(Received 9th June) 

issue cover and transported to Egypt last 
year). 

2. Imports in 1951 reached a new record 
high level of £E. 241-8 million, an increase 
of £E. 29 1 million over 1950. By volume 
they totalled 4,837,000 tons, a rise of about 
10 per cent. This was mainly owing to a 
big increase in wheat imports, which 
totalled over 1 million tons in 1951, com¬ 
pared with 442,000 tons in 1950, offset to 
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some extent by a drop of 150,000 tons in 
maize imports. Imports by air increased 
from 784 tons valued at £E. 20 million to 
932 tons worth £E. 51 million, probably 
90 per cent, gold in each year. 

3. High cotton prices over the whole year 
were responsible for another big rise in the 
value of exports last year, when a new 
record figure of £E. 200-6 million was 
reached, compared with £E. 173 million in 
1950. Of these totals, raw cotton accounted 
for £E. 164-1 and £E. 149-8 million respec¬ 
tively. There was, however, a large decline 
in the quantity of cotton exported from 
8-6 million cantars in 1950 to 5-7 million in 
1951; and this fall has continued to be in 
evidence during the early months of 1952. 
Total tonnage of exports in 1951 was 
2,172,000 tons against 1,990.000 in the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

4. Re-exports last year were valued at 
£E. 2-4 million, about the same as in 1950. 
Direct and indirect transit trade showed 
some improvement, totalling 1,428,000 tons 
compared with 1,175,000, a good pro¬ 
portion of the increase being at Port Said, 
in spite of the dislocation of shipping in that 
port towards the close of the year. 

5. In the following table, details are given 
of Egypt's foreign trade in 1948-51 (less 
monetary gold): — 


Imports 

Exports and 

1948 

1949 1950 

(£E. million) 

1951 

172-9 

178-2 212-7 

241-8 

re-exports 

143-1 

1380 175-4 

203-0 

Visible trade 

balance 

-29-8 

-40-2 -37-3 

-38-8 


or a total adverse visible balance of 
£E. 146-1 million over the four years. (For 
the first quarter of 1952, the adverse balance 
had already reached over £E. 13 million.) 

6. Estimates by the National Bank of 
Egypt of the overall adverse balance of pay¬ 
ments in 1951 give a figure exceeding 
£E. 15 million, following an adverse balance 
of £E. 14 million in 1950. Details of the 
make-up of the 1951 figure are not yet 
available. The situation to date in 1952 has 
probably worsened considerably, owing to 
poor exports of cotton. 

7. There was a slight rise in the value of 
both imports from and exports to the 
United Kingdom in 1951, but in each case 
a decline in the percentage of total trade. 
Imports of British good were valued c.i.f. at 
£E. 41-9 million (17 -3 per cent, of total 
imports) compared with £E. 41-3 million 
119-4 per cent.) in 1950. There were no 
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important changes in the pattern of our 
exports to Egypt, categories of over 
£E. 1 million in value being medicines and 
pharmaceutical products, woollen and 
worsted fabrics (again the highest single 
section of our trade), aeroplanes, stationary 
internal combustion engines, and motor 
vehicles. Exports to the United Kingdom 
reached £E. 38 -6 million (19-3 per cent.) 
against £E. 37-9 million (21*9 per cent.), 
raw cotton accounting for 90 per cent, in 
each year. 

8. The United States more than doubled 
the value of her exports to this country in 
1951 and in consequence took second place 
in the table of principal suppliers, with a 
total of £E.27-4 million (11 * 3 per cent.) 
compared v/ith £E. 12-6 million (5-9 per 
cent.). Of the former total, £E. 8-7 million 
represented the value of wheat and maize 
supplied, against nil in 1950. Other 
principal imports from the United States 
last year were lubricating oils, medicines 
and pharmaceuticals, chemical products, 
tractors, textile machinery, domestic re¬ 
frigerators, and motor vehicles and parts, 
the last-mentioned group amounting to a 
value of £E. 6-5 million. Exports to the 
United States rose in value from £E. 15-4 
million (8-9 per cent.) to £E. 19-5 million 
(9-7 per cent.) caused by the enhanced 
price of Egyptian cotton, actual shipments 
of this commodity having been 473,000 
cantars valued at £E. 17-9 million in 1951, 
compared with 828,000 cantars worth 
£E. 14-6 million in 1950. 

9. There was practically no change in the 
value of imports from France, the 1951 
total being £E. 20 • 3 million compared with 
£E. 20-8 million, but there was a decline 
from 9-8 to 8-4 per cent, in her share of 
total imports. The general lines of French 
exports to Egypt remained as in previous 
years, but an unusual item was arms and 
ammunition, not specified, to a value of 
£E. 750,000. Exports to France increased 
in value to £E. 19-7 million (9-8 per cent.) 
against £E. 14-1 million (8 1 per cent.) 
again owing to higher costs of cotton 
purchases. 

10. Australia retained fourth place in the 
import table supplying goods to a value of 
£E. 18-7 million (7*7 per cent.) compared 
with £E. 12*9 million (6*1 per cent.) in 
1950. Wheat and flour accounted for most 
of this trade in both years. 

11. Imports from Italy showed little 
change at £E. 15-7 million (6-5 per cent.) 
in 1951 against an almost similar total 
(7 -3 per cent.) in 1950, the principal items 
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of that country's trade included timber, 
rayon yarns, rayon, cotton and woollen 
piece goods, motor vehicles and tyres. 
Exports to Italy rose to £E. 16-2 million 
(8 per cent.) against £E. 14-9 million (8-6 
per cent.) in 1950, but his was also due to 
high cotton prices, Italy's purchases of 
which were considerably lower than in 1950. 

12. The resurgence of Western Germany 
as one of Egypt's leading suppliers and 
customers and a redoubtable competitor to 
our own trade and that of the United States, 
France and Italy, is well-illustrated by the 
1951 trade returns, which show that imports 
from the Federal Republic rose in value to 
£E. 9 -8 million (4 per cent.) compared with 
£E. 61 million (2 - 9 per cent.) in the pre¬ 
ceding year. The most important single 
item last year was nitrate of calcium 
fertiliser to a value of £E. 2 million but 
otherwise many of the principal German 
imports were in lines directly competing 
with our own products and those of the 
other three countries named, and included 
chemical and medicinal products, iron and 
steel goods, all types of electrical and other 
machinery, including pumps, engines, 
tractors, textile machinery, &c. and motor 
cars. (In the last-mentioned line, German 
cars acounted for 17 per cent, of all imports, 
actually taking second place to the United 
States and above the United Kingdom, 
France and Italy, who followed in that 
order.) Western Germany’s purchases in 
1951 totalled £E. 8 6 million (4-3 per cent.) 
compared with £E. 5-5 million (3*2 per 
cent.) the previous year. 

13. Imports from the U.S.S.R. were 
£E. 1-2 million above those of 1950, wheat 
being the principal item in both years, but 
exports declined from £E.8-8 million to 
£E. 2-5 million following considerably re¬ 
duced cotton purchases last year. 

14. There was a decline in the volume of 
cotton exports to most other countries in 
1951, exceptions being Czechoslovakia and 


Japan. India was again Egypt's second best 
customer. 

15. Principal imports by commodity 


ladings in 1950 
Hows: — 

and 

1951 

1950 

(£E. 

were 

1951 

million) 

Coffee . 

• • • 

1-8 

1-9 

Tea 

• • • 

6-8 

7-1 

Wheat . 

•' • • 

13-8 

34-0 

Maize 

• • • 

3-7 

0-8 

Flour . 

_ 

3-5 

3-6 

Sugar . 

. 

6-8 

01 

Leaf tobacco 

• • • 

4-9 

4-6 

Coal . 

9 0 0 

1 0 

1-9 

Kerosene 

• • • 

3-8 

4-5 

Fuel oils . 

Medicines and pharma- 

3-5 

5-8 

ceuticals 

• 99 

3-9 

4-7 

Fertilisers 

9 9 9 

12-4 

12-3 

Timber. 

0 9 9 

7 8 

10 1 

Paper (all kinds) 

9 9 9 

4-3 

7-0 

Rayon yarns 

9 09 

1-5 

20 

Rayon fabrics ... 

00 9 

2-3 

2-3 

Wool, raw 

9 9 0 

1-8 

10 

Woollen fabrics 

9 0 0 

5-2 

5-6 

Cotton piece goods 

• 99 

4-6 

3-6 

Jute and jute goods 

0 0 0 

3-4 

3-2 

Iron and steel bars 

• 09 

40 

3-7 

Iron and steel pipes 

• 09 

2-2 

1-8 

Sheet iron and steel 

• 99 

1-8 

1-5 

Motor vehicles ... 
Textile machinery 

and 

51 

8-0 

parts. 

Internal combustion 

en- 

2 0 

2-4 

gines . 

Electrical machinery and 

1-7 

2-2 

apparatus 

... 

6-8 

8-2 

Egypt's chief exports were: — 


Onions 


2-0 

1-3 

Rice . 


7-6 

14-5 

Flour . 


0-3 

1-2 

Molasses 


01 

0-4 

Fuel oils (bunkers) 


1-6 

1-9 

Raw cotton 


149-8 

164-1 

Phosphate of lime 


10 

0-9 

Metallic ores ... 


0-3 

0-9 

Cotton yarns 


2-3 

6-9 

Asphalt 


0-4 

0-4 

Hides and skins 


0-2 

0-2 

Salt . 


0-3 

0-4 

Flax . 

9 0 0. 

0-4 

0-7 


16. Raw cotton again accounted for more 
than 80 per cent, of the value of all exports 
in 1951. Details by principal purchasing 
countries were: — 
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1950 1951 




Million 


Million 



Country 

Cantors 

Value £E. 

Cantars 

Value £E. 


United Kingdom 

. 2 07 

35.674.000 

1 29 

35,162.000 


India. 

. 1 -12 

19.339.000 

0-99 

29.465.000 


France . 

. 0-76 

13,875,000 

0-63 

18,638,000 


Italy. 

. 0 84 

14.100,000 

0-60 

15.632,000 


United States 

. 0-83 

14.583,000 

0-47 

17.933,000 


Czechoslovakia 

. 0-20 

3.982,000 

0-28 

9.452,000 


Western Germany ... 

* 

9 

0-27 

8,216.000 


Japan . 

♦ 

0 

0-20 

5,161.000 


Spain. 

. 0 28 

4.581,000 

0-20 

4,894.000 

# 

Switzerland ... 

. 0-29 

5,307,000 

010 

2,789,000 


Netherlands ... 

. 0-29 

5,262,000 

0 08 

2.272,000 


Australia . 

. 005 

742,000 

0 06 

1.332.000 


Belgium 

. 0 07 

1.153,000 

0-05 

1,197,000 


U.S.S.R. 

. 0-59 

8.785,000 

• • • 

46.000 


Other countries 

. 1-21 

22,373,000 

0-45 

11,912,000 


Totals 

. 8*60 

149.756.000 

5-67 

164,101,000 



* — included under “ Other countries/’ 





1 cantar = 99*05 lb. 




The 

average f.o.b. prices 

of Egyptian 

17 . Details of the value of trade between 

cotton 

in the two years, as compared with 

Egypt and the Sudan, not included in the 

1938, were: — 


general customs tables, are given below: — 

1938 1950 

1951 



1950 1951 


(per cantar) 


Exports to the Sudan 

(£E. millions) 

3-0 4-2 

£E. 2 

•67 or £E. 17-41 or 

£E. 28 • 94 or 

Imports from the Sudan ... 

2-6 3-0 

13-35 

tallaris 87 • 05 tallaris 

144*70 tallaris 





5 tallaris = £E. 1. 


Balance in favour of Egypt 

04 12 


I have, &c. 

RALPH STEVENSON. 


Enclosure in No. 38 

Foreign Trade of Egypt in 1950 and 1951 


(Including bullion and specie, except monetary gold—see footnote) 

(£E. 000’s) 




Order 

Imports from: 

Order 

Exports to: 

Country 


in 1951 

1950 

1951 

in 1951 

1950 

1951 

United Kingdom ... 


1 

41,323 

41.927 

1 

37,909 

38,572 

United States 


2 

12,636 

27.380* 

4 

15,377 

19.507 

France . 


3 

20,837 

20,282 

3 

14,128 

19,735 

Australia . 


4 

12.915 

18,742 

16 

749 

1,983 

Italy . 


5 

15,468 

15.665 

5 

14,863 

16.161 

Western Germany ... 


6 

6,149 

9.798 

8 

5,507 

8.610 

Netherlands 


7 

8.258 

8.226 

12 

6.196 

2,554 • 

U.S.S.R. . 


8 

5,865 

7.060 

13 

8,785 

2,514 

South Africa 


9 

7,362 

6.695 

• • • 

5 

50 

Sweden . 


10 

4,859 

6,265 

20 

2,313 

1.227 

Ceylon . 


11 

4.956 

5,930 

39 

237 

330 

Iran . 


12 

5.682 

5,760 

• • • 

2 

7 

Belgium/Luxemburg 


13 

4,783 

5,589 

18 

1.897 

1,677 

India . 


14 

5.640 

5,424 

2 

21,896 

29,883 

Finland . 


15 

2.491 

5.102 

30 

299 

537 

Chile . 


16 

6.470 

4,828 

0 0 0 

2,893 

7 

Iraq . 


17 

1.278 

3.203 

9*0 

62 

73 

Roumania. 


18 

835 

3,150 

10 

312 

3,458 

Norway . 


19 

3,369 

2.850 

23 

255 

871 

Saudi Arabia 


20 

3,969 

2,838 

31 

691 

537 

Switzerland 


21 

3,443 

2,811 

11 

6,339 

2,987 

Austria . 


22 

1,876 

2,732 

14 

1.476 

2.205 

Turkey .. 


23 

2,412 

2,423 

32 

173 

428 

Czechoslovakia 


24 

2,535 

2,101 

7 

3.983 

9,524 

Canada . 


25 

1,796 

1,991 

42 

197 

265 

Lebanon . 


26 

841 

1,980 

27 

914 

605 

Hungary . 


27 

1,252 

1,832 

15 

1,102 

2.097 
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Foreign Trade of Egypt in 1950 and 1951 ( continued ) 




Order 

Imports from : 

Order 

Exports to: 

Country 


in 1951 

1950 

1951 

in 1951 

1950 

1951 

Yugoslavia 


28 

2,517 

1,711 

37 

3,302 

356 

Greece . 

• • • 

29 

932 

1,457 

33 

177 

420 

Japan . 

• • • 

30 

1,237 

1,208 

6 

5,373 

14,670 

Indonesia . 

• • • 

31 

993 

1,174 

29 

247 

546 

Denmark . 

4 4 • 

32 

922 

1,082 

36 

728 

383 

Syria . 

• 4 4 

33 

487 

1.069 

28 

678 

551 

Brazil . 


34 

1,178 

1,024 

v « • 

1 

18 

Spain 


35 

949 

1.018 

9 

4,622 

4,895 

Cyprus 

• • • 

36 

462 

829 

41 

264 

262 

Other British Possessions in 
Asia 

37 

701 

768 

22 

268 

893 

British Malava 

• • 4 

38 

529 

728 

43 

109 

206 

Libya 

1 M 

39 

691 

679 

35 

366 

406 

Other Countries in Africa... 

40 

780 

670 

46 

135 

116 

British East and 
Equatorial Africa 

West 

• • • 

41 

333 

632 

26 

123 

605 

Ethiopia . 

• 4 • 

42 

141 

626 

4 4 • 

6 

43 

Other Countries in Asia ... 

43 

7,353 

602 

40 

83 

322 

Algeria and Tunis ... 

4 4 4 

44 

597 

581 

45 

15 

127 

Poland . 

4 4# 

45 

465 

550 

21 

969 

1,121 

Morocco . 

4 4# 

46 

175 

495 

4 4 • 

15 

40 

Eritrea . 

4 4 4 

47 

222 

408 

» • « 

11 

6 

Portugal . 

4*4 

48 

353 

389 

25 

317 

617 

China . 

• 4 • 

49 

314 

300 

38 

1,227 

345 

Pakistan 

4 4 4 

50 

299 

252 

17 

1,435 

1,937 

Curacao . 

4 4 4 

51 

41 

183 

• • • 

• 4 4 

• 4 4 

Argentine . 

4 4# 

52 

114 

129 

• 44 

• 4 4 

• • 4 

New Zealand 

4 4 4 

53 

128 

125 

4 4 4 

79 

2 

Palestine (Occupied) 

4 4# 

54 

67 

116 

19 

764 

1,607 

Burma . 

4 4 4 

55 

15 

37 

44 

1 

181 

Jordan 

4 4 4 

56 

13 

45 

34 

675 

416 

Other countries in 
America 

South 

4 4 4 

57 

70 

97 

24 

59 

664 

Totals (including other 
countries) ... 


212.682 

241,828* 


172,959 

200,640 


* Not including £E. 37,765,500 of monetary gold bought from the United States for the issue cover 
and transferred to Egypt during 1951. 
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ANGLO-UNITED STATES POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Extract from Minutes of a Meeting held at the Foreign Office on 9th June, 1952 


Present: 


Sir William Strang (in the Chair). 
Sir P. Dixon. 

Sir J. Bowker, 

Mr. E. Berthoud. 

Mr. R. Allen. 

Mr. Sarell. 

Mr. Gandy. 


Mr. Byroade. 

Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. Welles Stabler. 


Sir W. Strang welcomed Mr. Byroade on 
behalf of the Foreign Office. The meeting 
would be glad to hear any impressions 
Mr. Byroade had formed on his tour. The 
common objective must be to adjust the 
Middle Eastern policies of the two Govern¬ 
ments as closely as possible. 

Mr. Byroade explained that his recent 
tour had been one of fact-finding and that 


any conclusions or recommendations he 
made were subject to the views of the State 
Department in Washington. 

Egypt and the Sudan 

7. Mr. Byroade said he was frankly 
worried. Egyptian distrust of Britain and 
the opposition to troops of occupation were 
profound. The continued absence of a 


settlement would weaken Britain's position 
throughout the Middle East. He wondered, 
in view of the cardinal importance of 
reaching a settlement on defence, whether 
we were justified in resisting so strongly the 
Egyptian claim for recognition of the King’s 
title. Perhaps some really authoritative 
figure might visit the Sudan and so explain 
matters to the Sudanese that thev would be 
prepared to acquiesce in the title. 

8. Sir J. Bowker said that we had an 
inescapable commitment not to make any 
change in the status of the Sudan without 
prior consultation with the Sudanese. 
Recognition of the King of Egypt's title 
would, in the eyes of the Sudanese, amount 
to such a change. The British Government 
had, however, welcomed the present 
Sudanese visit to Egypt, and we had indeed 
always hoped that there would be direct 
contact between the Egyptians and the 
Sudanese. This visit of representatives of 
Sayed Abdur Rahman El Mahdi might, we 
hoped, be followed by similar contacts with 
other Sudanese leaders. While we could 
not expect these talks to produce a settle¬ 
ment, they might well improve the atmo¬ 
sphere and enable Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to review the position. 

9. Sir W. Strang emphasised that we were 
not engaged in protecting any British 
interests in the Sudan, but were bound to 
honour our commitments to the Sudanese. 
By urging a compromise over the Sudan, the 
United States Government would be imped¬ 
ing the country's progress towards indepen¬ 
dence, although they were, at the same time, 
thinking of urging the French to move faster 
towards an independent status for Morocco 
and Tunisia. For the Sudanese, Egyptian 
intentions in the Sudan had been made plain 
in the Constitution for the Sudan drafted last 
autumn, and still on the Egyptian Statute 
Book. This Constitution involved much 
more than the token sovereignty of the King 
of Egypt over the Sudan. Mr. Allen pointed 
out that Egypt's real interest in the Sudan 
was the Nile Waters; but she was systematic¬ 
ally blocking all schemes to increase the flow 
of water. 

10. Sir P. Dixon summarised the dangers 
of giving way to the Egyptians over the 
Sudan as follows: — 

(а) Disorder in the Sudan (Mr. Allen 

pointed to the disorders in 1946 when 
the Sudan was much less near to 
independence than she is to-day). 

(б) Serious political repercussions in the 

United Kingdom. 


(c) A heavy blow to Britain's moral 
position throughout the world. 

That was why we could not accept the 
suggestion that we might bring pressure to 
bear on the Sudanese to accept the King of 
Egypt's title. 

11. Mr. Byroade enquired what would be 
the position of Hilali Pasha if there were no 
Anglo-Egyptian settlement, and said that 
the United States Ambassador in Cairo had 
reported the King of Egypt as fearing for 
his own position if a settlement were not 
soon reached. Mr. Allen said that in theory 
at least, the present Government could con¬ 
tinue indefinitely, provided that it retained 
the King's support, did not abolish martial 
law, and did not hold elections. The 
loyalty of the army had improved recently. 
But Hilali himself had said that he would 
hold elections in the autumn and new elec¬ 
tions would probably return the Wafd to 
power. It was, however, an over-simplifica¬ 
tion to say that a failure to settle the ques¬ 
tion of the King's title would imperil our 
position in the Middle East; in the last 
resort, Britain could maintain her position 
in the Canal Zone by force. Sir William 
Strang, while agreeing that recent experience 
had proved this to be true, said that we did 
not wish to suggest that that would provide 
any solution. 

British Troops in the Middle East 

12. Mr. Byroade had heard at second 
hand that Field-Marshal Montgomery was 
talking of a total evacuation of British troops 
from the Middle East. Mr. Allen explained 
that the present number of British fighting 
troops in the Canal Zone was exceptional. 
We were making plans for the possible trans¬ 
fer of fighting troops to other areas (outside 
Egypt) where it appeared that the bulk of 
the normal peace-time garrison in the 
Middle East could be accommodated, but 
this would be a long and costly process. In 
any case, no decisions had yet been taken. 
What was important in Egypt was the Suez 
Canal base, without which, the Chiefs of 
Staff believed, we would be unable to 
defend the Middle East. 

The Middle East Command 

13. Sir Pierson Dixon explained that we 
had previously considered it impossible to go 
ahead with the original plan for a Middle 
East Command, given the situation in Egypt. 
Now, however, he believed we should firmly 
launch the idea of a Middle East Defence 
Organisation, whose doqrs would be left 
open to the Egyptians. The Foreign Office 
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and the Chiefs of Staff, were now, on the 
basis of previous exchanges with the United 
States Government, drafting a paper setting 
out the British proposals These differed 
from those made last year in that it was now 
evident that we should get no co-operation 
from the Arab States unless we made it clear 
that the Defence Organisation was one in 
which all States concerned, including the 
Arabs, would have a part to play. First we 
should reach agreement upon procedure and 
the general conception with the United 
States Government, and on the technical 
details concerning the admission to the 
organisation of the Arab States. When 
Anglo-American agreement had been 
reached, (we hoped it would not take more 
than say another ten days) these proposals 
would be sent out by Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to all the “ founder ” members of the 
proposed organisation, and if they agreed, 
a conference would be convened in London, 
to which all the Arab States would be 
invited. The latter would be told that they 
could have a membership of the organisation 
in return for a contribution to the organisa¬ 
tion in the shape of bases and forces, &c. 
Initially, at least, this would be a planning 


organisation. Separate arrangements would 
have to be made for Israel. 

14. Mr. By wade was afraid that in view 
of the unpopularity of the four leading spon¬ 
sor powers in the Middle East, there might 
be a danger that this organisation would be 
regarded as a foreign imposition. Emphasis 
should therefore be placed, in setting up the 
organisation, on political rather than mili¬ 
tary considerations. He had received the 
impression that the other Arab States, except 
Iraq, would refuse to join in joint defence 
arrangements before a settlement with 
Egypt. Even then, they would not accept 
foreign troops on Arab soil in peace-time. 
The Iraqis had indicated that they might be 
prepared to come in even in the absence of 
an Anglo-Egyptian settlement. Sir Pierson 
Dixon said he thought there was an urgent 
need to establish an organisation in the 
Middle East which would not only plan the 
defence of the area but would also serve as 
a focus for mutual co-operation and thus 
contribute to the stability of the Middle 
East. 

Foreign Office, 9th June, 1952. 


JE 1051/174 


No. 40 


RECORD OF A MEETING HELD AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE 

ON 24th June, 1952 


Mr. Acheson. 
Mr. Gifford. 
Dr. Jessup. 
Mr. Perkins. 
Mr. Nitze. 
Mr. Palmer. 
Mr. Battle. 


Present: 

Mr. Eden. 

Sir William Strang. 
Sir Ralph Stevenson. 
Sir Robert Howe. 

Sir James Bowker. 
Mr. R. Allen. 


Egypt and the Sudan 

The Secretary of State said that there was 
still a deadlock in our negotiations with 
Egypt over the question of the recognition 
of King Farouk's title. The Mahdi was not 
prepared to accept King Farouk's claim to 
be King of the Sudan. We ourselves had to 
return a reply to the Egyptian proposals of 
20th May, but we had not wanted to speak 
to the Egyptian Ambassador here so long as 
the discussions between the Egyptian Prime 
Minister and the Mahdist delegation were 
going on. 

The Secretary of State then gave an out¬ 
line of what he was proposing to say to the 
Egyptian Ambassador in the near future. 


This would amount to a statement that we 
preferred not to express a view for the time 
being upon the three alternative texts for a 
formula which the Egyptians had put for¬ 
ward; we should however welcome an 
opportunity of discussing with the Egyptians 
the draft self-government statute submitted 
by the Governor-General of the Sudan; and 
we should hope to see whether we could 
handle together the programme of consti¬ 
tutional development in the Sudan. 

Sir R. Stevenson said that the visit of the 
Sudanese delegation had for the first time 
injected some realism into Egypto-Sudanese 
relations. He considered, however, that no 
Egyptian Government would dare to reach 
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an agreement with us without a solution of the 
Sudan issue. There must be some approach 
by the Egyptians to the real problems which 
arose over their relations with the Sudan; 
the Egyptians knew that this was important, 
but at the same time they wanted to regain 
the local standing in the Sudan which they 
had lost by their abrogation of the Con¬ 
dominium Agreement. It was partly for this 
reason that they were insistent upon the 
King's title. 

Mr. Acheson enquired whether the 
suggestion of a joint approach to the consti- 
titional problems of the Sudan would help, 
if the Egyptians insisted on a settlement on 
the title. 

The Secretary of State said that there was 
inevitably a time factor in all this. By the 
autumn we expected to have an elected 
Sudanese Parliament. If the Egyptians 
would join with us in solving the constitu¬ 
tional problems in the Sudan, it would then 
be possible for the Sudanese themselves to 
decide the question of the King's title. The 
Parliament could be asked whether it were 
willing that the title should be recognised. 
Until then it was difficult to get a represen¬ 
tative view from the Sudanese. Our aim 
should be to get the Egyptians to accept the 
fact that only the new Sudanese Parliament 
could give the answer, and that this answer 
should cover the interim period before 
self-determination. 

Sir R. How e explained the proposed form 
and powers of the new Sudanese Parliament, 
and the position of the Governor-General, 
and added that while some Sudanese hoped 
to secure self-determination in 1953, he him¬ 
self thought that this might be wishful 
thinking on their part. 

Mr. Acheson enquired what the Egyptian 
attitude would be likely to be towards our 
suggestion that they should co-operate with 
us in working out a constitutional solution. 

Sir R. Stevenson replied that he doubted 
whether the Egyptian Government would be 
courageous enough to accept such a sugges¬ 
tion, but we must give them a reasonable 
chance. He thought it would be very diffi¬ 
cult for them to agree that the Sudanese 
Parliament should express a view upon the 
question of the King's title; on the other 
hand the Egyptians had themselves recently 
consulted Sudanese opinion in the person of 
the Mahdist delegation. 

Mr. Acheson asked what would be the 
Probable answer of the Sudanese Parliament 
tf the question were put to them. 


Sir R. Howe said that if the elections to 
the Parliament were free, the chances would 
be strongly against recognition of King 
Farouk's title. He thought that the tribes 
would be solidly against recognition, the 
South would be against it, and the political 
parties might be fairly equally divided. 
While the trend in the Sudan was therefore 
adverse to Egyptian hopes, the Sudanese 
did recognise the need for working together 
with the Egyptians and for close relations 
with Egypt. 

Mr. Acheson asked whether the present 
Egyptian Government would be likely to 
fall if the Sudanese Parliament decided 
against recognition of the title. 

Sir R. Stevenson said that the present 
Egyptian Government would probably dis¬ 
appear anyway in the autumn and be 
replaced by a Government appointed with a 
view to holding elections in Egypt. He him¬ 
self was inclined to believe that there would 
not be a return to the disturbances of last 
winter in Egypt for the sake of the King's 
title alone, especially if we had made con¬ 
structive suggestions on the constitutional 
issues meanwhile. He thought that the 
Palace would insist upon the carrying out of 
a strong press law if martial law were raised. 
It was possible that elections in Egypt might 
bring back the Wafd but that depended 
upon how they were conducted. 

The Secretary of State said that if we 
could persuade the Egyptians to co-operate 
with us we should bring them back into the 
current of events in the Sudan from which 
they had excluded themselves. We would 
suggest that they should discuss with us the 
draft Constitution now before us and agree 
if possible to appoint a Commission, with a 
neutral Chairman, to supervise the elections 
in the Sudan. The Egyptians might now 
be beginning to realise that Sudanese feel¬ 
ing about the symbolic link with Egypt was 
a reality and not merely something created 
by us. We had carefully kept away from 
the recent discussions between the Egyptians 
and the Sudanese, although we had strongly 
encouraged the Mahdi to send a delegation 
to talk with the Egyptians. 

Mr. Acheson said that he still felt 
worried about the risk of a recurrence of 
terrorism in the autumn, though he hoped 
that it might be possible for the Egyptian 
Government to deal with any disturbances 
themselves. This would certainly be much 
preferable to the intervention of British 
forces. But a return to the state of affairs 
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prevailing last winter would have a very 
bad effect throughout the whole of the 
Middle East. 

When the meeting resumed after the 
adjournment, the Secretary of State 
summed up our position by saying that we 
would like the Sudanese Parliament in the 
autumn to express an opinion on the ques¬ 
tion of the King's title. The Sudanese might 
not be anxious to do this, but he thought 
they should be encouraged to do so. In our 
view no other body in the Sudan would be 
competent to express an opinion. Mean¬ 
while we should try to work out some 
practical arrangements with the Egyptians 
for the supervision of the constitutional 
developments in the Sudan. 

Mr. Acheson said that he thought that 
this was very important. The United States 
interest was solely in the peace and stability 
of the Middle East. The United States had 
no direct interest in the Sudan but they were 
disturbed lest, if there were a breakdown of 
negotiations, there might be troubles in 
Egypt, spreading to the whole of North 
Africa and the Middle East. They were 
therefore wondering whether there was any¬ 
thing more positive that could be done to 
move in the direction of a settlement, rather 
than merely leaving it to the Sudanese to 
express their views without interference. 
The Sudanese might not have full wisdom 
and experience, and it might be possible to 
do something to guide and enlighten them 
about the importance of the issues at stake. 
He wondered whether it would be possible 
first to broaden the discussions which had 
already taken place between the Egyptians 
and the Sudanese and, secondly, to start dis¬ 
cussions between the British and Egyptians, 
into which the Sudanese might be brought. 
Could anything be evolved from such discus¬ 
sions to bridge over the interim period 
before self-determination? 

Sir R. Howe said that it would be difficult 
to get a representative body of Sudanese 
for the purpose of joining in discussions. 
He thought it might be possible to recon¬ 
stitute the Constitutional Commission, but 
he pointed out that the Constitution itself 
had already been discussed exhaustively in 
the Sudan and approved by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Sir R. Stevenson pointed out that the 
Egyptians had hitherto refused to discuss 
these questions with us and the Sudanese. 
The Egyptian Prime Minister had insisted 
on a formula first. Everything depended 


upon whether we could get talks going with 
the Egyptians at all. 

Mr. Acheson said that if the problem 
of the title had not confused the issues, it 
would seem sensible to take the attitude that 
the British and Egyptian Governments 
should discuss together the Constitution 
worked out by the Sudanese; and that they 
should then bring into the discussions the 
Sudanese who had drawn it up. Would 
it be possible to suggest that the question of 
the title should be discussed at the same 
time, as well as to induce the Sudanese 
to approach this matter rather more 
sympathetically? 

Sir R. Stevenson replied that we had 
already tried this approach, but the 
Egyptians had hitherto refused to discuss 
on this basis. If they agreed to discussions 
on the basis that some solution of the ques¬ 
tion of the title might grow out of them, 
this would be a complete change of front. 
There was a real difference of view between 
us and Egypt over the title, and it seemed 
impossible to bridge this by any formula. 

The Secretary of State said that the 
difference between us was that the Egyptians 
insisted on recognition of the title by us. 
He could not say that he would do his best 
to persuade the Sudan to accept Egyptian 
rule. 

Mr. Acheson asked whether we might not 
end up by reaching a position where there 
would be less and less co-operation between 
Egypt and the Sudan, and at the same time 
less and less co-operation between Egypt 
and Britain. In short, the Egyptians would 
have lost the Sudan, but we would have 
lost the base in the Canal Zone. 

Sir J. Bowker pointed out that, neverthe¬ 
less we must try to get the Egyptians to talk 
things over with us. There had been a little 
break in the front over the Egyptian invita¬ 
tion to the Mahdist delegation. What we 
wanted now was an exchange of views with 
the Egyptians. If the talks with the 
Sudanese had opened Egyptian eyes to the 
fact that the question of the title was not a 
simple one, it might be that the present 
would be a favourable opportunity to put 
forward our suggestions about regulating 
the constitutional position in the Sudan; 
these suggestions would, in fact, offer Egypt 
a way of getting back the position which 
she had previously held under the Con¬ 
dominium Agreement. There seemed to be 
no other opening, but, however slender this 
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chance, it was one which we should not 
neglect. 

It was agreed that the Secretary of State 
should reconsider, in the light of the discus¬ 


sion, the proposed interim reply to the 
Egyptian proposals of 20th May, and that 
this should be discussed further at a meeting 
to be held on 26th June. 
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(No. 153. Restricted) Alexandria, 
Sir, 26th June, 1952. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith 
a general political review of Egypt for 1951, 
for which I am indebted to the oriental 
secretariat of this embassy. To this review 
are appended a section on the Sudan and an 
economic section. The distinction normally 
drawn between internal politics and Anglo- 
Egyptian relations would on this occasion 
have been even more than usually academic. 

2. I much regret the delay in submitting 
this report, which has been occasioned by 
unusual pressure of work. 

3. I am sending a copy of this despatch to 
the British Middle East Office and to the 
Acting Governor-General, Khartoum. 

I have, &c. 

M. J. CRESWELL. 


Enclosure in No. 41 
General Political Review for 1951 

January 1st, 1951, found a Wafd 
Government in power supported by an over¬ 
whelming majority in the Chamber and 
maintaining satisfactory relations with the 
King. Corruption had lost them popularity 
and performance had fallen far short of 
promises, but their record was no poorer 
than that of several previous Governments. 
There was at least no obvious reason for 
their replacement by one of the even less 
representative administrations which govern 
when the Wafd is out of power. Anglo- 
Egyptian relations were in their normal state 
in which intransigent Egyptian demands are 
not permitted to interfere with co-operative 
forking relations. 

2. At the end of the year the Government 
''"as totally discredited and Anglo-Egyptian 
relations in a state nearer to war than to 
Peace. Many factors had acted and reacted 
°n each other to produce this result, but the 
^ost important was the total failure of the 


Wafd. In the absence of an effective official 
Opposition this strengthened revolutionary 
forces. It impelled the Government both to 
conciliate these forces and to divert attention 
from its own failings and for both purposes 
the obvious solution was spectacular action 
in the field of foreign affairs; yet this action 
proved to be only another circuit of a vicious 
circle producing more hardship for the 
people and further proof of the Govern¬ 
ment's inefficiency and therefore demanding 
further concessions to the spirit of violence. 

3. The year opened inauspiciously. The 
" Arms Case." an investigation into corrup¬ 
tion during the Palestine war, brought dis¬ 
credit on the army and the King's entourage. 
A wave of strikes emphasised the con¬ 
sequences of a rising cost of living, to which 
the Government added by increasing the 
price of sugar for the sole benefit apparently 
of Abboud Pasha, the Wafd's richest sup¬ 
porter. Some scandals of the “ People's 
Government " were better concealed than 
this, but in the second year of power the 
lower ranks as well as the Ministers began 
to exact their share of the spoils. Flagrant 
examples of corruption, nepotism and plain 
inefficiency became known not only to the 
well-informed in the capital but also to the 
man in the street in every village. 

4. Occupied with preparations for the 
King's marriage and, in their own fashion, 
with internal affairs the Government as a 
whole showed little real impatience with the 
state of Anglo-Egyptian negotiations. Nahas 
Pasha could still pay a warm tribute to Mr. 
Bevin on his retirement and the King could 
recognise publicly the debt of the Egyptian 
Air Force to the Royal Air Force. But it 
became increasingly clear that the Foreign 
Minister was personally determined to bring 
matters to a head and he began to press more 
insistently for the proposals which His 
Majesty's Government had promised to put 
forward in the light of the London discus¬ 
sions of December 1950. 
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5. Some at least of his colleagues wished 
to restrain him and a ministerial committee 
was formed to supervise negotiations. But 
events were already moving into the pattern 
which was to prove disastrous. The scandals 
of internal administration were winning 
support not for the ineffective official Oppo¬ 
sition but for subversive organisations. A 
rash of new extremist newspapers appeared, 
attacking the Government and the existing 
social order. In a series of trials convicted 
terrorists received light sentences and a 
judge was pointedly reminded that a col¬ 
league had recently been murdered for 
severity in a similar trial. The Government 
came under increasingly sharp criticism and 
if they took no conscious decision to divert 
attention to foreign affairs they were at least 
more willing to do so. 

6. His Majesty's Government's proposals 
for the revision of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty were presented on 11th April. They 
involved a renunciation of many of the 
privileges afforded by the treaty but con¬ 
ceded less than the “ Bevin-Sidky Agree¬ 
ment ” of 1946. It is doubtful whether any 
Egyptian Government could have secured 
popular approval for these proposals but the 
Wafd rejected them even as a basis for 
negotiation. They demanded within one 
year the evacuation of all British troops from 
Egypt and within two years the withdrawal 
of British officials from the Sudan and “ self- 
government under the Egyptian crown" 
for the Sudanese. They offered only that 
British troops might return in the event of 
direct aggression upon Egypt or her Arab 
neighbours. 

7. Immediately thereafter the temperature 
began to rise. The question of the passage 
of oil tankers through the Suez Canal was a 
constant irritant and the nationalisation of 
Persian oil had its effect, both in raising 
hopes of British concessions and exposing 
the Government to comparison with the 
more vigorous one of Dr. Mossadeq. On 
1st May the Chamber debated Anglo- 
Egyptian relations and returned with interest 
the criticism of Egypt ventilated in the 
House of Commons. All Deputies denounced 
the treaty as a dead letter and Salah el Din 
Pasha promised decisive action if negotia¬ 
tions were not soon successful. 

8. There followed a striking demonstra¬ 
tion of the manner in which Egyptian public 
opinion is formed. Politicians of all shades 
renewed their private assurances that they 
desired an agreement and competed in 
making it impossible. The press began to 
clamour for action and the Government 


decided not to be left behind. It became a 
test of patriotism to go one step further than 
yesterday s editorial and each component 
section of a public opinion, which consists 
only of a few hundred individuals, whipped 
on the other. The isolated voices of sanity 
were howled down. 

9. The forces which might even now have 
compelled the Wafd to retreat were at their 
lowest ebb. After the official Opposition 
had boycotted the elections for the Senate 
the Wafd enjoyed a solid majority in both 
Houses, and such efforts as were made to 
unseat them by public attack were 
easily smothered. The King’s behaviour 
diminished his personal popularity and con¬ 
sequently his liberty of action. His second 
marriage provoked much scandalous rumour 
and bitter comment upon lavish display paid 
for with the hardships of the working class. 
His Mediterranean holiday removed him 
from the country for 34 vital months and 
brought his subjects, during an unusually 
oppressive Ramadan fast, accounts of 
luxurious self-indulgence. His reward came 
in the form of personal attacks on him in 
the new extremist press in terms unthinkable 
in the previous year. 

10. The Government proceeded to raise 
the price of bread and to increase the income 
tax of the middle classes to compensate for 
their failure to collect it from the rich. The 
Minister of Social Affairs, the one member 
of the Cabinet with a real interest in reform, 
resigned on discovering that the Prime 
Minister insisted on giving his own relatives 
soft jobs in that Ministry. The Government 
were still energetic in suppressing openly 
subversive activities, but for every individual 
arrested or newspaper confiscated their 
policies added ten more to the army of dis¬ 
content. The Council of State delivered a 
series of decisions which encouraged extrem¬ 
ist groups, notably that allowing the Moslem 
Brotherhood freely to resume their activities. 
Communists as such were still rigorously 
suppressed but the “ Peace Movement ” 
began to benefit, if only indirectly, from the 
fact that the peaceful intentions of Russia 
are a major premise of the “ Egyptian case.” 

11. In this unpromising atmosphere talks 
continued. On 8th June His Majesty’s 
Government put forward a statement of 
principles on the Sudan, including the 
formation of an Anglo-Egyptian-Sudanese 
Commission to assist progress towards self- 
government, and recorded that they were 
carefully considering the problem of defence. 
On 6th July the Egyptian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs handed to His Majesty's 
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Ambassador a reply in which, and in a 
formal conversation, he made it clear that 
his Government refused to make any con¬ 
cessions whatever. Further conversations 
followed on 13th and 26th July with no 
better result. Meanwhile Anglo-Egyptian 
relations were further strained by the board¬ 
ing of the Empire Roach in the Gulf of 
Aqaba by an Egyptian corvette, and the 
Israeli complaint to the Security Council 
revived the question of passage through the 
Canal in an acute form. On 30th July the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs made 
a statement in the House of Commons and 
the Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
claimed that it “closed the door” on negotia¬ 
tions. On 6th August he announced in the 
Chamber that negotiations had been broken 
off. 

12. Salah el Din Pasha had done his best 
to produce that result, but control had in 
fact passed from the Government. Public 
opinion had been convinced that abrogation 
was inevitable, and once this conviction 
became firm it probably was inevitable. 
Demonstrations and a student hunger strike 
showed how rapidly leadership was passing 
to the streets. The extremist press began to 
demand the formation of “ Liberation 
Squads ” and “ National Committees ” of 
all kinds sprang up as each would-be leader 
of extremists began to search for followers. 
The Government attempted to reassert con¬ 
trol by drafting restrictive press legislation, 
but they did this only on the insistence of 
the King and made no serious attempt to 
quell the parliamentary revolt which fol¬ 
lowed, and which caused the drafts to be 
withdrawn. 

13. During August and September there 
remained some faint hope that the tide could 
be turned. The King's return was expected 
at any moment and it was known that he 
desired at least a reshuffle of the Cabinet, 
while His Majesty’s Government were exert¬ 
ing every effort to concert an entirely new 
approach to the defence problem. These 
hopes were disappointed, for the Cabinet 
reshuffle proved to be of no significance and 
the King returned on 15th September to find 
a situation which only a much stronger man 
could have controlled. The press had begun 
to publish substantially accurate accounts 
of the proposals which His Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment were about to make and to condemn 
them in advance. On 6th October the Gov¬ 
ernment were informed that His Majesty's 
Government's proposals could be expected 
on 10th. Their anxiety to forestall these 
proposals was reinforced by the King's 
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insistence that a “ Law on Illegal Gains ” 
then before Parliament should be made 
retroactive to 1939 and therefore applicable 
to the Wafd administration. Convinced that 
a direct attack would be launched against 
them on an internal issue the Government 
hastily prepared decrees abrogating the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 and the Con¬ 
dominium Agreements of 1899 and pur¬ 
porting to establish a constitution for the 
Sudan under the Egyptian Crown. These 
decrees were presented to the King with a 
clear intimation that if he did not approve 
them the Government would resign as 
frustrated patriots. On 8th October Nahas 
Pasha presented the decrees to Parlia¬ 
ment, which received them with rapturous 
applause, and they became law on 15th 
October. Meanwhile on 13th October pro¬ 
posals for the formation of a Middle East 
Command had been presented by His 
Majesty's Government and the Govern¬ 
ments of the United States of America, 
France and Turkey and a further statement 
on the Sudan presented by His Majesty’s 
Government alone. These were immedi¬ 
ately rejected by the Egyptian Government 
and the stage set for “ national struggle.” 

14. The Government’s stock soared but, 
although they had frequently announced 
that their Dlans for action were cut and 
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dried, it soon appeared that they had none. 
Even they were not prepared to order the 
Egyptian army into action. As a first move 
they encouraged an anti-British riot in 
Ismailia and were surprised and indignant 
when it was promptly quelled with some loss 
of Egyptian life. They officially withdrew 
all facilities and co-operation previously 
accorded to British forces and unofficially 
encouraged “ popular action ” against the 
base in its weakest point, the supply of 
labour and local provisions. The intimida¬ 
tion of local iabour and contractors by 
police officials and free-lance terrorists 
proved effective and with the refusal of such 
use of the railways the British Military 
other facilities as customs privileges and 
Authorities were forced to obtain their 
requirements by coercion. Co-operation 
initially secured from individual Egyptian 
officials declined under governmental and 
popular disapproval. Terrorist activity 
increased as the thieves who have made a 
living for generations from the British camps 
suddenly found themselves acclaimed as 
patriots, and as professional and amateur 
terrorists arrived from the Delta. Excep¬ 
tional security measures by our troops were 
required for the protection of life and for 
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the safety of the base including the suspen¬ 
sion of rail and the control of road com¬ 
munications with the Delta and both these 
measures and the activities of the terrorists 
were wildly exaggerated by the Cairo press. 
The Minister of the Interior instituted 
nightly press conferences devoted to “ British 
atrocities *' ranging from “ genocide ” to the 
stealing of a single copy of a newspaper. 
This propaganda may have been ridiculous 
enough to damage Egypt's reputation 
abroad, but it had considerable effect inside 
the country. A complaint against British 
use of 44 forced labour ” was laid before the 
International Labour Organisation. 

15. Of the extremist organisations, the 
Moslem Brotherhood alone showed modera¬ 
tion, for while individual members joined 
“ liberation squads " the new Supreme Guide 
refused to advocate violent methods and 
continued, in obvious reference to the Gov¬ 
ernment, to maintain that moral reform was 
a condition of a united national effort. The 
other extremists were demanding more 
insistently action from the Government or 
complete freedom to act themselves. In the 
main cities at least the Government were 
still able to control the fire which they had 
lighted and to turn large demonstrations on 
13th and 14th November to their own 
advantage. They announced that “ libera¬ 
tion squads " would be brought under Gov¬ 
ernment control but they could retain even 
the appearance of leadership of the 
“ national struggle" only by successive 
surrenders to extremists on specific issues 
and by allowing a complete breakdown of 
law and order in the Canal Zone. The 
auxiliary police in the Canal Zone lost all 
discipline and collaborated increasingly with 
terrorists. Serious clashes with British 
troops early in December led both to British 
counter measures and to demonstrations in 
Cairo against the inaction of the Govern¬ 
ment. The Government hastily recalled the 
Egyptian Ambassador in London, dismissed 
all British officials in their service, and 
agreed to issue legislation allowing all Egyp¬ 
tians to carry firearms and prohibiting col¬ 
laboration with foreign military forces. But 
the practical effects of their policy were now 
clear. Commercial activity in the Canal 
Zone was paralysed, the thousands who had 
left employment with the British forces were 
demanding fulfilment of some of the 
promises made to them and the cost of 
living was rising ever more steeply through¬ 
out the country. The “ liberation squads ” 
operated a profitable racket in extorted sub¬ 


scriptions, but for all peaceable Egyptians 
the prospects were dismal in the extreme. 

16. Throughout this period the King 
thought himself powerless to resist the 
blackmail of Ministers who could answer 
any attempt to control them by threats to 
resign on the patriotic issue. As the Gov¬ 
ernment’s credit again fell his courage 
revived to the extent of appointing, on 25th 
December, Hafez Afifi Pasha as his “ chef 
de Cabinet ' and Amr Pasha to a new post 
of Royal Adviser on Foreign Affairs. These 
appointments were clearly preparations for 
the Government s replacement, but the 
Minister of Interior, now co-operating 
closely with extremists, organised demon¬ 
strations which frightened the King into 
losing the initiative and he relapsed into 
dependence upon his former circle of 
corrupt advisers some of whom were in the 
pay of the Wafd. 

17. This was the deplorable state of 
Egypt at the end of the year. Despite 
abrogation the “ national aspirations ” were 
as far from fulfilment as ever and frustra¬ 
tion and the ever rising cost of living had 
produced a classical revolutionary situation. 
The Government, discredited and bitterly 
unpopular, was consistent only in its 
determination to cling to office at all cost 
except to the private interests of its mem¬ 
bers. With the Prime Minister virtually 
senile, command of the drifting ship passed 
to the Minister of Interior, a monument of 
corruption and by now the best hated man 
in Egypt, who remained to the end energetic¬ 
ally manipulating the helm and ignoring the 
fact that the rudder had long since fallen 
off. The King and the moderate opposition 
were frightened and almost as discredited 
as the Government. The police were rapidly 
losing discipline and morale and the army 
sullen and of doubtful loyalty. The dis¬ 
missal of the Government was expected at 
any moment but the year ended without 
such a royal gift to the nation and with the 
question how much longer the Government 
would have in which to lead the country 
towards chaos still unanswerable. 

18. Egypt's relations with other States 
were determined exclusively by their attitude 
towards the “ national aspirations.” Rela¬ 
tions with the United States, France and 
particularly Turkey deteriorated accordingly 
and even Arab Brothers were freely blamed 
for half-hearted support. Egypt recognised 
Libya as an independent kingdom despite 
her many attempts to prove that State to be 
a British puppet. Towards the end of the 
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year a flirtation with Russia was widely dis¬ 
cussed, but made little progress. 

19. To compensate for uniformly dis¬ 
cordant relations with the rest of the world, 
Egypt could congratulate herself upon secur¬ 
ing the full support of Persia, and much 
publicity was given to Nahas’s reception of 
Mossadeq in Cairo in November on the 
latter's way home from the United States. 

The Sudan 

The insistence of the Wafd on linking their 
demands for the 44 unity of the Nile Valley “ 
with demands for the evacuation of British 
troops kept the Sudan on the front pages 
of the Egyptian newspapers throughout the 
greater part of the year. Britain was con¬ 
stantly pictured as wishing to turn the Sudan 
into a British Colony and as attempting to 
sow discord between the Sudanese and their 
44 brothers of the lower Nile.” 

2. Meanwhile, the Sudan Government 
proceeded with its plans for constitutional 
development. On 31st March, the Governor- 
General appointed a Joint Commission 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice 
Stanley-Baker to examine two questions 
initially raised in resolutions of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly in Khartoum at the end of 
1950. These questions concerned the review 
of electoral procedure and of the Executive 
Council and Legislative Assembly Ordinance 
1948, with a view to the investigation of the 
next steps to be taken in the constitutional 
advance for self-government. 

3. Apart from a widely publicised split in 
the Ashigga Party between Nur el Din and 
Ismail Azhari, political life in the Sudan 
remained calm and undisturbed by the 
differences between His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment and the Egyptian Government until 
Nahas Pasha on 8th October announced the 
abrogation of the 1936 Treaty of Alliance 
with Great Britain and the revocation of the 
1889 Condominium Agreement. This was 
amplified by a statement of King Farouk's 
claim to the title of King of the Sudan 
(instead of his former appellation of Lord 
of the land of Nubia, of the Sudan, of Kor- 
dofan and of Darfur) and by the publication 
of a Constitution for the Sudan which had 
been drafted in Cairo without prior con¬ 
sultation of the Sudanese people. The 
immediate result was a strong feeling of 
resentment on the part of all Sudanese 
parties other than the Ashigga and the minor 
parties adhering to it. 

4. His Majesty's Government replied with 
a declaration that they did not recognise the 
legality of the Egyptian Government's action 
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and that they would support the Sudan Gov¬ 
ernment in continuing to administer the 
Sudan in accordance with the Condominium 
Agreement. This was followed by your 
statement in the House of Commons on 15th 
November promising the Governor-General 
support for the steps he was taking to have 
a self-governing Constitution in operation 
before the end of 1952 and stating that His 
Majesty’s Government considered that the 
achievement of self-government should 
immediately be followed by active prepara¬ 
tion for the ultimate goal of self-determina¬ 
tion. This latter statement was widely 
welcomed in the Sudan and it went a long 
way to counter the feeling that the revoca¬ 
tion of the Condominium Agreement by 
Egypt should automatically release the 
Sudan from foreign tutelage of any sort. 

5. The Constitution Amendment Com¬ 
mission unsettled by these happenings broke 
up following the resignation of six of its 
members on the issue of sovereignty, an 
issue quite outside its terms of reference. 
The commission had, however, completed 
its task except for the consideration of the 
revision of the electoral law, and the chair¬ 
man was therefore later enabled to present 
a report to the Governor-General. 

6. The meeting of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations Organisation in Paris 
provided Sudanese political leaders with a 
tempting opportunity of presenting their 
case to a wider audience. Delegations from 
the Umma and pro-unity parties were sent 
to Paris in an attempt to mobilise outside 
support for their respective points of view. 
The Umma Party Delegation, to the dismay 
of their leaders in Khartoum, joined with the 
National Struggle Front in sending a tele¬ 
gram to the Secretary-General of U.N.O. 
stating that they favoured the appointment 
by the United Nations of a commission to 
reside in the Sudan to supervise the imple¬ 
mentation of self-government and to advise 
the Sudanese on setting up a constituent 
assembly to exercise self-determination on or 
before December 1953 under the super¬ 
vision of the International Commission. 
The resolution also closely followed the sug¬ 
gestion put forward by Salah el Din (but 
never officially endorsed by the Egyptian 
Government) that a plebiscite on the issue of 
independence should be held after the with¬ 
drawal of all British and Egyptian troops 
and officials from the Sudan. 

7. The end of the year saw the birth 
of a new political party. The Social 
Republican Party, which was unusual in that 
it originated in the country rather than the 
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towns, gave as one of its main aims the 
removal of sectarian issues from political life. 
It immediately received strong support from 
the tribal leaders in the north and quickly 
found many adherents in the southern 
provinces. Sayed Ali Mirghani signified his 
approval of the party but the Umma leaders 
were not slow in realising that, since it sub¬ 
scribed to many principles in common with 
the Umma Party, there was a danger that 
it would draw off many of their adherents. 

Economic Section 

The year witnessed a considerable 
deterioration in the economic situation of 
the country, for which the Wafd Gov¬ 
ernment must be held almost entirely 
responsible. Not only were cotton prices 
maintained at artificial levels, thus to a 
great extent killing foreign demand, but 
large quantities of unsold cotton from the 
1950 crop were bought by them in the early 
part of the year at these artificial rates and 
paid for by the simple expedient of issuing 
more Treasury bills to cover the cosf, 
roughly about £E.30 million. On the basis 
of worid prices current at the close of the 
year, it may be said that £E.15 million of 
the value of this cotton had already vanished 
into thin air; the eventual loss may well 
be much greater, unless there is another 
unforeseen increase in raw material prices. 
Further, the loss of receipts from the cotton 
export tax owing to the very small ship¬ 
ments made in the second half of the year 
threatened to unbalance the budget com¬ 
pletely. Other disquieting factors were the 
big rise in the note issue, which reached a 
new record level of £E.217 million towards 
the end of the year; the fact that practically 
little of the Government's general reserve 
fund of £E.80 million remained unallocated 
or available in an emergency; and the steep 
drop in the size of the Government's liquid 
reserves at the National Bank of Egypt 
which a few years ago averaged some £E.70 
million and during the latter half of 1951 
fell to as low as £E.25 million. The gradual 
decline in share quotations on the local 
stock exchanges, which, with a few excep¬ 
tions. lias been going on for the last seven 
years, was, if anything, accentuated under 
the Wafd regime, showing how greatly 
public confidence had been undermined. 
Large amounts of capital were smuggled 
abroad during the period for investment in 
safer places. Another factor which caused 
great concern was the steady rise in the cost 
of living dating roughly from the advent of 
the Wafd Government in January 1950, as 


compared with the previous post-war down¬ 
ward tendency. Not all the blame for this 
can be attributed to the Government as there 
were also a number of other factors opera¬ 
ting; but it can be reproached for having 
made little or no effort to stem inflation or 
to come to the aid of the fellaheen and 
poorer classes. The year ended with the 
Government's economic and financial policy 
almost completely discredited and with very 
little money in the Treasury for everyday 
expenditure. 

Cotton 

As in Egypt “ everything depends on 
cotton " a few words on the subject of this 
commodity will be appropriate. Of the 
8-2-million-cantar 1950 crop about one- 
quarter had been shipped when the year 
opened. Quotations were at that time begin¬ 
ning to rise steeply and in fact between 
1st October, 1950, and 28th February, 1951, 
rose by approximately 50 per cent, for long 
staple growths and by about 25 per cent, for 
medium staples. On 7th January, 1951, the 
Egyptian Government, to cash in on these 
enhanced prices, suddenly doubled the 
export tax on raw cotton to the equivalent 
of nearly £E.4 per cantar (of 100 lb.). 
(From the end of May to August, the tax 
was reduced by three-quarters to assist 
cotton exports, but was restored to the full 
rate again on 1st September.) March saw 
a sharp decline in prices, however, where¬ 
upon the Government intervened and fixed 
minimum levels. Thereafter for the remain¬ 
der of the year these minimum levels were 
maintained and a completely artificial mar¬ 
ket resulted, entirely out of harmony with 
world prices. Foreign demand naturally 
declined, spinners looking elsewhere for 
their requirements; and early in April the 
Government found it necessary to announce 
that it was prepared to buy all cotton offered 
to it at the minimum levels to support the 
market. This resulted in their acquiring 
1,250,000 cantars at the cost already men¬ 
tioned, which they still hold. There was a 
carry-over of 1-4 million cantars from the 
1950 crop but (a blessing in disguise in 
many respects) the 1951 crop, the acreage 
of which was almost up to the record figure 
ever planted, showed a poor return per 
feddan and was estimated to produce only 
1\ million cantars, whereas it might well 
have been 10-11 million cantars. The open¬ 
ing of the new export season on 1st Septem¬ 
ber resulted in a rise in prices. The rise was 
due it is thought to speculative elements, and 
not caused by any increased demand from 
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abroad. In November “ permanent mini¬ 
mum prices were imposed below which 
prices would not be allowed to fall, follow¬ 
ing which demand stopped altogether, and 
at the end of the year exports were well 
below average for the two preceding years. 

Government Finance 
In the field of Government finance, 
a record budget was passed estimating 
expenditure in 1951-52 at £E.231 million 
(£E.40 million in 1938-39), with an antici¬ 
pated deficit of £E.16 million. Poor returns 
from customs and excise duties during the 
latter half of the year appeared likely to 
cause this to increase by another £E.20 
million. Previously, owing to the change in 
the date for the commencement of the 
financial year to 1st July (to give Parliament 
more time to study of the budget) an interim 
budget for March-June 1951 had been 
passed estimating expenditure at £E.69 
million. The Government's liquid resources 
fell heavily during the year and they were on 
occasion hard pressed to find funds to 
finance their wheat imports (which cost 
£E.34 million in 1951). 

A griculture 

In agriculture, apart from a poor cotton 
crop, the rice crop was also a bad one, due 
to shortage of irrigation water following a 
low Nile flood, and was nearly 50 per cent, 
below 1950. This resulted in a Government 
decision to ban all exports even to meet 
engagements already entered into, thus 
entailing the loss of the country's second 
most valuable export item of recent years. 
The 1951 wheat crop was 20 per cent, better 
than in the previous year but was barely 
more than one-half of Egypt's growing 
needs, and over one million tons had to be 
imported at a cost as stated above of £E.34 
million, added to which the Government 
continued to subsidise sales to keep down 
the price of bread at an added annual cost 
of £E.25 million. The maize crop was fair 
but sugar production is falling much below 
local consumption needs. 

Industry 

In industry many of the leading com¬ 
panies, especially the textile companies, had 
another good year, although there were signs 
of a recession towards the close of 1951. 
The new £E.8 million nitrate of calcium 
fertiliser factory at Suez commenced produc¬ 
tion but teething troubles restricted output. 
Crude oil output at 2-4 million tons was 
practically the same as in 1949 and 1950. 
All further prospecting continued to be 
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halted owing to the onerous terms of the 
Mining Law and its stipulation that only 
Egyptian companies which complied with 
the 1947 Company Law could exploit any 
new wells. Production of iron billets and 
bars from scrap is increasing although not 
yet able to meet more than a small percent¬ 
age of requirements. Various tenders were 
called for connected with the Aswan Dam 
Hydro-Electric Scheme, but no progress at 
all was made with this or with the plans for 
ancillary iron and steel works and a fertiliser 
factory. Finance is the main stumbling 
block, the total cost of all the schemes being 
about £E.100 million, which the Government 
cannot possibly afford. A loan from the 
International Bank might solve the problem, 
but a mission from the bank which visited 
Egypt in July 1951 to study a number of 
plans for irrigation, communications, and 
industrial projects, although favourably dis¬ 
posed towards a loan for the hydro-electric 
scheme and the fertiliser factory project, was 
not particularly impressed with the iron and 
steel works proposal. Many other prominent 
industrialists have grave doubts regarding 
the viability of this latter project. 

Inflation 

The year witnessed further rises in local 
commodity prices and the cost of living; 
wholesale prices rose from 376 to 386, 
industrial prices 429 to 431 and cost of living 
306 to 328 (June-August 1939= 100). These 
factors and enhanced cotton prices, added to 
other inflationary causes such as Govern¬ 
ment cotton buying and the higher rates of 
cost-of-living bonuses imposed for Govern¬ 
ment servants and employees in commerce 
and industry, resulted in the note issue rising 
to a new record level of £E.217 million in 
November 1951, compared with £E. 191 
million at the close of 1950. A feature of 
the year, however, was the revaluation of 
the £E.6 million of gold held for many years 
in the note issue cover and the purchase of 
gold and gold bonds in the United States as 
additional cover, resulting in the gold cover 
reaching its present level of about £E.58 
million. 

Foreign Trade 

Egypt's foreign trade returns (not includ¬ 
ing monetary gold) were— 

1950 1951 

(£E. million) 

Imports . 212-7 241-8 

Exports and re-exports 175-4 203 0 

Visible trade balance: —37-3 —38 8 
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These adverse visible balances have been a 
regular feature for the past ten years and 
have been financed mainly out of the ster¬ 
ling balances. (These fell by about £50 
million during the year 1951.) United King¬ 
dom exports to Egypt in 1951 were £E.42 
million against £E.41 million in 1950, but 
our share of total imports (less gold) fell 
from 21 per cent, to 18 per cent. Our pur¬ 
chases were steady at £E.38 million. A bar¬ 
ter deal with the U.S.S.R., Hungary and 
Roumania for the exchange of wheat for 
Egyptian rice and cotton and a big rise in 
West German competition were features of 
1951 trade. 

In connexion with the latter aspect, Ger¬ 
man firms were successful in securing three 
important public works contracts during the 
year, viz., Sohag bridge across the Nile, 
Zifta barrage remodelling and extension of 
Cairo North electric power station. Low 
prices and early delivery dates were mainly 
responsible, although in respect of the bridge 
contract willingness to accept part payment 
in Egyptian cotton helped to turn the scales. 
German businessmen were extremely active 
in Egypt throughout the year and they 
appear to be making considerable headway 
in the ordinary commercial market, particu¬ 
larly in nitrate of calcium, iron and steel 
products, pumps and internal combustion 
engines, tractors, textile and other industrial 
machinery, motor cars, pharmaceutical 
products and dyestuffs. An Egypto-German 
Chamber of Commerce has been opened in 
Cairo and study is being given to plans for 
an Egypto-German bank. 

Attempts to organise a boycott of British 
goods following abrogation of the 1936 
Treaty in October were an almost complete 
failure and were soon abandoned. 

Sterling Balances 

A long-term agreement for the settlement 
of Egypt's sterling balances in London was 
negotiated early in the year and embodied 
in two instruments signed by both countries 
on 1st July, 1951—a Sterling Releases Agree¬ 
ment and a one-year Payments Agreement, 
valid until the end of the year. The 
echeloned releases under the former over the 
next 10—134 years will leave only £E.80 
million of the sterling balances to be dealt 
with after 1961. The balances declined as 
stated by about £50 million during 1951. 

Economic Legislation 

Measures increasing the incidence of 
direct taxation were promulgated during the 
year, including higher rates of super tax 
and death duties and all-round rises in the 


amusements tax. Agricultural land rents, 
which had only been collected since 1946 at 
one half of full assessments, were restored 
to full rates and arrears to 1946 ordered to 
be paid over a period of three years. 
Specific customs duties, increased during the 
war by 100 per cent., were raised by another 
25 per cent.; and there were a number of 
other adjustments in the tariffs, some to 
protect local industries, others to cheapen 
imported foodstuffs and machinery and raw 
materials for industry. 

The National Bank of Egypt, which has 
for more than fifty years acted as Govern¬ 
ment banker and note issue house, was 
invested with the powers of a central bank 
by law No. 57 of 1951. 

The law dealing with social security was 
put into operation in a number of provinces. 
It provides for payment of non-contributory 
pensions to the aged, the totally disabled, 
widows with children and orphans. 

Legislation to Egyptianise the profession 
of patent and trade mark agent, passed in 
1949, came into full operation during the 
year, and the two existing old-established 
British subjects operating in this line were 
forced to give up their business and leave 
Egypt. A law regulating the profession of 
auditors and accountants was also promul¬ 
gated during the year and, while not having 
any immediate serious repercussions on the 
British firms undertaking this work in 
Egypt, it will eventually entail the gradual 
replacement of British auditors by Egyptian 
over a period of years. 

No apparent progress was made towards 
the revision of the terms of the Company 
Law of 1947 or the Mining Law. 

Point IV 

A general agreement for technical assist¬ 
ance under the American Point IV Pro¬ 
gramme between Egypt and the United 
States was signed on 5th May, 1951. 

Shipping 

Early in the year there was a serious con¬ 
gestion of goods at Alexandria, caused by 
the large-scale imports of wheat by the Gov¬ 
ernment, and for some time shipping was 
subjected to considerable delays in berth¬ 
ing and unloading. The situation later 
improved. There is no doubt that a modern 
system of silos for handling cereal imports 
is long overdue. 

Shipping competition is growing in the 
Mediterranean and an examination of the 
1951 returns for Alexandria harbour shows 
that, whereas the percentage of British 
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vessels calling there is declining, that of such 
flags as the Panamanian, Turkish and Greek 
has grown quite appreciably. 

Owing to the strike of mooring-boat crews, 
stevedores and searchlight operators at Port 
Said and Suez during the last two months 
of the year, connected with the political 
situation, all ordinary commercial handling 
of shipping transiting the Suez Canal ceased. 
Action by the Royal Navy and the army. 


however, ensured that military cargoes were 
unloaded in the Canal Zone and that no 
serious interruption occurred in the passage 
of ships of all flags through the Canal. Suez 
Canal dues were reduced by a small per¬ 
centage with effect from 15th September, 
1951. The cutting of the new by-pass 
branch canal near Kantara to facilitate the 
passage of convoys through the main canal 
has been completed. 


JE 1051/182 No. 42 

RECORD OF A MEETING HELD AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE 

ON SATURDAY, 28th JUNE, 1952 

Present: 


Mr. Acheson. 

Mr. Gifford. 

Dr. Jessup. 

Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Nitze. 

Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. Battle. 

Egypt and the Sudan 

The Secretary of State said that he had 

before him two documents, namely, draft 
terms of reference for an International Com¬ 
mission to supervise elections in the Sudan 
and subsequently to advise the Governor- 
General on constitutional developments, and 
secondly a draft agreement between our¬ 
selves and Egypt designed to replace the 
Condominium Agreement. He invited Sir 
J. Bowker to explain the purposes of these 
documents. 

Sir J. Bowker said that we felt that the 
talks between the Egyptians and the 
Sudanese had as it were opened a back door 
which might help us to get round the ques¬ 
tion of the King’s title. These talks should 
at any rate have shown the Egyptians that 
the problem was not a simple one; even if 
Her Majesty’s Government were prepared 
to recognise the title, the Sudanese, or many 
of them, would repudiate such recognition. 
At the same time we recognised the difficul¬ 
ties of the Egyptians in that by their 
purported abrogation of the Condominium 
Agreement they had in their own eyes no 
legal position in the Sudan and therefore 
they pinned their hopes on the recognition 
of the title. We wanted to open another 
back door, so that the Egyptians might 
associate themselves with the last stages of 
constitutional development in the Sudan. 
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Mr. Eden. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. 
Sir William Strang. 
Sir Pierson Dixon. 
Sir James Bowker. 
Mr. R. Allen. 


They could do this first through participa¬ 
tion in the proposed Commission, and 
secondly by means of the proposed new 
agreement. The stage which we had now 
reached was that of seeking comments 
from Cairo and Khartoum upon our draft 
documents. 

Mr. Acheson commented that these 
appeared to be useful steps. 

The Secretary of Stale agreed, and added 
that he thought that the second especially 
would be so. While we had no exaggerated 
hopes of Egyptian acceptance, we thought 
that these documents should have some 
effect and we hoped that the United States 
Government would be prepared to give us 
their support and instruct Mr. Caffery in due 
course accordingly. 

Mr. Acheson enquired how these plans 
fitted in with the idea which had been dis¬ 
cussed last time of bringing in the Sudanese 
into further discussions. 

The Secretary of State said that he 
thought they fitted in very well, since the 
Sudanese could discuss all these proposals 
with ourselves and the Egyptians. More¬ 
over we would be quite prepared to facilitate 
further direct talks between the Sudanese 
and the Egyptians if this seemed possible. 
Meanwhile we should be glad to let the 
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United States Embassy see our draft docu¬ 
ments, on the understanding that they were 
only in the stage of studies at present. 
They must, of course, be treated as 
altogether confidential for the time being. 
He hoped that we might be ready to 
approach the Egyptians on the basis of these 
documents in about a fortnight or three 
weeks. 

Mr. Ache son said that he would like to 
sum up the United States thoughts on this 
subject by saying that, while things in Egypt 
were quiet at present, they might not remain 
so in the autumn. The title question 
remained in Egyptian minds the main diffi¬ 
culty. The recognition of the title by 
various Governments recently kept this 
question very much alive. He recalled that 
he had emphasised the desirability of our 
talking to the Sudanese with a view to 
impressing upon them the importance of 
the issues at stake and of seeing whether we 
could not guide them towards a less 
intransigent attitude. 


The Secretary of State intervened to say 
that if the Sudanese were willing to accept 
the title, we should raise no difficulties. 

Mr. Acheson continued that he thought 
that the new proposals which had been 
mentioned would fit in with the views that 
he had expressed and he hoped that it would 
be possible to arrange in the near future for 
further talks with the Egyptians and, if 
possible, to bring in the Sudanese. 

The Secretary of State mentioned that if 
the Mahdi came to London this summer, it 
might be possible for the United States 
Ambassador to see him. He concluded by 
saying that it was our hope that we should 
be able to arrange for trilateral talks 
between ourselves, the Egyptians and the 
Sudanese. By means of these new proposals 
we might be able to bring this about. For 
our part we were very conscious of the need 
to get on with our talks without delay and, 
if possible, to find a solution before the cool 
weather returned in Egypt and the chances 
of a recurrence of trouble increased. 


JE 1018/192 No. 43 

FALL OF THE H1LALI GOVERNMENT AND ACCESSION TO OFFICE 

OF SIRRY PASHA 

Possible effects on Anglo-Egyptian Relations 

Mr. Creswell to Mr. Eden. (Received 9th July) 


(No. 163. Secret) Alexandria. 

Sir, 7th July , 1952. 

During the past few days I have reported 
to you in a series of telegrams the circum¬ 
stances surrounding the fall of the Hilali 
Government and the accesion to office of 
Hussein Sirry Pasha. I now have the honour 
to summarise the events of the past week 
and to make some appraisal of the effects 
which this unexpected political change is 
likely to have on Anglo-Egyptian relations 
and British interests in this country. 

2. The first widespread rumours of Hilali s 
intention to resign became current on 
28th June, when stories of intrigues within 
the Palace became common property. 
Within a very short time gossip identified 
Abboud Pasha as being associated with these 
intrigues. If these rumours are true (and I 
have little reason to doubt that there was 
considerable substance to them) Abboud 
Pasha, fearing that Hilali Pasha intended to 
press against him Governmental claims for 


unpaid taxes amounting to £E. 5 million— 
which were backed by a threat by the 
Minister of Finance to take over the sugar 
industry and make it into a Government 
concern—paid a large sum of money in 
Swiss francs to Elias Andraos Pasha and 
Kerim Tabet Pasha to engineer Hilali’s 
downfall. It is further believed that a con¬ 
siderable proportion of this sum went to the 
King, and, according to another version, the 
initiative for this “ deal " actually came from 
the Palace and the Government, learning of 
the transfer through the Minister of Finance, 
decided to forbid it. In any case, it is clear 
that Hilali, feeling unable to cope with the 
intrigues, both financial and political, which 
were being carried on behind his back by the 
Palace, insisted on presenting his resignation 
despite all efforts by Hafez Afifi Pasha to 
dissuade him. I am reporting separately on 
the various factors which contributed to 
Hilali's downfall. It is, however, relevant 
to mention here his intention to press 
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charge of corruption against members of the 
former Wafdist Government—especially 
Fuad Serag el Din Pasha—whose continued 
detention after 30th June—unless specific 
charges had been advanced against him 
before the Courts before then—had recently 
been declared illegal by the Council of State. 
The Government had ordered that this 
decision was not to be revealed in the press. 

3. Sirry Pasha, when called upon by the 
King on 29th June, had difficulty in assem¬ 
bling a Cabinet. Among other things his 
invitation to Kerim Tabet to serve as a 
Minister (no doubt on instructions from the 
Palace) proved a deterrent to the uncorrupt, 
notably Mortada El Maraghi Pasha. He is 
also believed to have wished to give the 
portfolio of Finance to his son-in-law, 
Hashem (to which the King refused to agree) 
and to have had a dispute with the Palace 
about the Ministry of the Interior for which 
the King wanted him to assume full respon¬ 
sibility himself. After fruitless efforts and 
consultations on the part of Sirry Pasha 
throughout the day of 30th June, the King 
at 11 a.m. on 1st July called upon Bahied- 
dine Barakat Pasha to form a Government. 
I have subsequently learned that this was 
due to the representations of Hafez Afifi, 
who, by the appointment of a Prime 
Minister who has an unblemished reputation 
for honesty, wished to minimise the damage 
to the King's reputation which would 
inevitably result from the public knowledge 
of the circumstances surrounding the down¬ 
fall of Hilali. 

4. Barakat Pasha had been engaged upon 
this task for a few hours only, and seemed 
to be trying to form a coalition Cabinet for 
which he had even made approaches (which 
were repulsed) to Nahas Pasha, when the 
King again changed his mind and once more 
summoned Sirry Pasha in the middle of the 
night 1 st—2nd July, who eventually formed a 
Government, the composition of which I 
reported to you in my telegram No. 992 of 
2nd July. 

5. This Cabinet is a far from reassuring 
one to those who believe that Egypt needs a 
period of reform of administration and a 
firm hand on public security. Its members 
are, for the most part, either nonentities or 
former Under-Secretaries who, whatever 
their administrative abilities, are unlikely to 
do more than keep the wheels of govern¬ 
ment turning. Even the most optimistic 
do not expect it to last long and speak of 
it as a “ caretaker ” administration to bridge 
the gap before elections can take place. A 
Minister of Finance has still not been ap¬ 
pointed, and that Ministry is temporarily 


in the charge of the Minister of Public 
Works who is much concerned with 
launching a new series of projects—including 
that of the hydro-electric station at Aswan— 
in which, as it so happens, Abboud Pasha 
is said to be interested. The inclusion of a 
man iike Kerim Tabet Pasha indicates that 
the period of reforming zeal has passed and 
that tnere will be plenty of scope for finan¬ 
cial enterprise of a dubious kind. It may 
even suggest that the King, having decided 
to bury the hatchet with the Wafd, is pre¬ 
pared to countenance its return to power, 
which Kerim Tabet would have little diffi¬ 
culty in engineering. Hussein Sirry Pasha's 
declarations since he took office have done 
nothing to quieten these suspicions. He has 
made statements which suggest that he in¬ 
tends to hold elections in the autumn and 
in the interval, to seek for co-operation 
wherever he can find it. These statements 
have been surpassed by those made by his 
son-in-law Hashem, the new Minister of the 
Interior, who has been encouraging the press 
to think that the censorship will very soon 
be raised or considerably modified. 

6. The Wafd Party leaders have overnight 
lost the character of enemies of public order 
and public honesty, and have been given the 
opportunity to prepare their return to public 
life as men who have made small and par¬ 
donable political errors. The time before 
they can again pose as national heroes has 
been substantially reduced. Touching pic¬ 
tures have appeared in the press of Fuad 
Serag El-Din s return to Alexandria, of his 
being welcomed back to the fold by Nahas 
Pasha clad in a silk dressing gown, and of 
his hand being kissed by devoted supporters. 
To judge by the press. Egypt seems to have 
left the path which she was pursuing, and 
which led towards the establishment of 
honest and efficient government, to wander 
acain in the usual mire of political intrigue, 
ill-concealed corruption, and uncontrolled 
emotionalism. 

7. That this should be so indicates that 
the King has. either intentionally, or inci¬ 
dentally in the course of self-enrichment, 
deserted what seemed recently to be his most 

firmly-held political principles. It appeared 
hitherto that the events of 26th January had 
convinced him that his own interests could 
never be compatible with those of the Wafd 
leaders, who were prepared to jeopardise 
public security (and possibly ultimately the 
King s throne) in their pursuance of a popu¬ 
lar Nationalist policy. The only explana¬ 
tions of his actions seem to be either that 
he believes that the Wafdist leopard has 
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changed its spots, or that he is so self-con¬ 
fident that he considers himself capable of 
controlling it even though the gate of its 
cage has been unlocked. 

8. No one has ever been under any illu¬ 
sion that the way to achieve the Kings 
support was other than by appealing to his 
self-interest or by working upon his fears, 
but he has fully demonstrated that his own 
conception of the requirements of this self- 
interest is so capricious that it is difficult to 
keep pace with the vagaries of his policy. 
Perhaps never before has he so clearly shown 
that where the interests of his country and 
his own selfish ends conflict, he has no hesi¬ 
tation whatever in choosing the course of 
self-gratification. It is also abundantly clear 
that no reputation for honesty, no pro¬ 
gramme of sound administration and no 
Government which has not achieved spec¬ 
tacular successes can hope to compete 
successfully with the small, but powerful, 
band of intriguers who have dominated 
politics in recent years by unscrupulous jug¬ 
gling with money and patronage. It is less 
surprising that these intriguers have been 
successful, than that they were successful so 
soon. But it is evident that they felt they 
had to act before the somewhat dilatory 

w 

Hilali Government had been able to draw 
their teeth. 

9. It would seem that it was not only 
Abboud Pasha who had fears for his pocket 
and position, but also previous Wafdist 
Ministers, who used their influence (and 
possibly contributed funds) to obtain this 
reversal in their fortunes. No doubt these 
Wafdist Ministers had got wind of the fact 
that Hilali Pasha had already obtained the 
approval of the King and the Council of 
State to open proceedings against former 
Ministers accused of corruption. They were 
also no doubt encouraged in their courses 
by the ruling of the Council of State that 
the continued enforced detention of Serag 
El-Din Pasha without charges having been 
advanced against him was unjustified. The 
Government could have overruled the 
Council of State’s decision by declaring that 
their action was an “ act of State,” but they 
preferred not to do so, and the press 
announced Serag El-Din's release on the 
day following that on which Hilali Pasha 
submitted his resignation. Elias Andraos 
Pasha, who as one of the worst of the Palace 
intriguers ought to know, criticised to me 
Hilali's methods of dealing with corruption 
on the grounds that they were too dilatory 
and prolonged, and attended by too much 
publicity; what he should have done was to 
conduct his enquiries in secret and then 


suddenly to strike and carry the trials 
through in a few weeks only. This is to 
some extent a valid criticism, though it also 
contains the clear implication that, between 
the assembling of evidence in secret and 
striking, the Prime Minister should, of 
course, have obtained full “ clearance " from 
the Palace. 

10. Whether Zaki Abdel Motaal's budget, 
which was due to be announced on 1st July, 
also inspired fears among the owners of new 
and large fortunes is a matter for specula¬ 
tion, since its provisions were of course 
secret and I have no information as yet on 
what his intentions may have been. Abboud 
Pasha and his associates could not, however, 
have failed to neglect the reports that the 
Government had decided to limit capital 
expenditure by suspending the Aswan 
hydro-electric scheme (with its many profit¬ 
able contracts) despite the Minister of Public 
Works' contention that it should be con¬ 
tinued. There was also the proposal of the 
Minister of Finance that Abboud Pasha’s 
sugar company should be taken over by the 
Government's Supreme Supply Committee. 
This proposal had not, however, been sub¬ 
mitted to the Cabinet and may have 
amounted to little more than a threat of 
action if Abboud did not pay up his arrears 
of taxation. 

11. There can be no doubt that the 
replacement of Hilali's Government by the 
present administration under Sirry Pasha 
marks a definite stage in the deterioration of 
the political situation and is a severe dis¬ 
appointment for Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment's hopes. British interests in Egypt 
demand, as an absolute minimum, that the 
Government should be able to maintain 
public order and preserve the safety of 
British lives and property in the delta, and 
to suppress attempts to work-up a nation¬ 
wide agitation against our forces in the 
Canal Zone which would, if allowed to pro¬ 
ceed, soon result in a return to the conditions 
of last autumn and winter. The new Govern¬ 
ment will probably try to carry out the first 
of these tasks and the King will use all his 
influence to see to it that they do so; even 
here, however, it is possible that the situation 
may evolve in such a way that control will be 
relaxed and public order undermined while 
the King is always capable, if he misses the 
moment for action in a deteriorating situa¬ 
tion, of taking the same line that he took 
last autumn—that he can no longer stand up 
against the pressure of public opinion and 
risk losing his throne by opposing Nation¬ 
alist feelings. The prospects of the new 
Government succeeding in the second task 
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—of suppressing attempts to work up 
an agitation in the press against our 
forces are still more uncertain. In spite 
of the Prime Minister's assurances to 
me this morning, it is probably too 
early to say whether they will make any 
sincere attempt to do so or whether they 
will—as is suggested by the recent statements 
by the new Minister of the Interior—allow 
the press to take up its old tune once more: 
in this they might even be aided and abetted 
by the King who, just over a month ago, was 
already quite prepared (it is believed, on the 
advice of Andraos) to set a new example as 
the leader of patriotic nationalism by openly 
releasing the story that he had contributed 
to the funds of the “ Liberation Squads ” last 
January. It is certainly the case that it is 
in the inter-relation of the two factors that 
the greatest danger lies—that of a repetition 
of the developments of 1951 where weakness 
in controlling Nationalist agitaion against us 
led to a weakening of internal security and 
finally to a breakdown of public order in the 
delta itself. 

12. I do not think that the King himself 
wishes early elections to take place, or that 
he has resolved his quarrel with and for¬ 
gotten his dislike of the Wafd. He probably 
himself wishes to avoid the new Government 
becoming a mere stepping-stone for the 
Wafd: but he. and the new Prime Minister 
may find that the political forces they have 
unleashed will become too strong for them 
and they may then discover that there is no 
acceptable alternative to giving way and 
elections to be held resulting in a return to 
power of the Wafd. This process may, how¬ 
ever, be a gradual one and the situation may 
not come to a head before the autumn—a 
time-table which would also be in accord¬ 
ance with Egyptian political tradition. 

13. The only hope of averting this 
undesirable eventuality seems to me to be 
that the King should be convinced in the 
interval that greater danger to his own 
position lies in co-operating with the Wafd 
than with Her Majesty's Government. The 
motives for the King's actions arise almost 
exclusively from fear, greed and pride and it 
is only by playing on these failings with 
every weapon that we possess that Her 
Majesty's Government's policies may be 
advanced. That King Farouk has lost much 
of the fear and respect he ever held for us 
is due, I think, partly to the fact that he 
thinks he can always, by appealing to the 
Americans and working on their fears of a 
revolution here, prevent us from taking 
strong action against Egypt; and partly to 
his belief that, it a revolution does occur, 


British arms will in the last resort save him 
and his dynasty. It is therefore necessary 
above all, to make an end of the process of 
Egypt playing upon American fears and 
upon the vanity of the United States Ambas¬ 
sador in Cairo. This may not be easy in 
election year in the United States. Secondly, 
the King must be made to understand that 
the life of no single British soldier will be 
endangered to rescue him, his family or his 
fortune from the dangers into which his im¬ 
prudence is leading them. He should be 
made to realise that the events of last winter 
have put an edge on our determination and 
that we have ample strength to back it. In 
the possession of the Canal Base we hold the 
strongest of cards. Any sign of hostility 
towards our troops will be met immediately 
by the re-imposition of controls, including 
if necessary the denial of oil to the delta, 
and the sealing off of the whole Canal Area 
from Egypt and the establishment of 
military government there. 

14. I see no advantage, for the next few 
months of continuing the pretence of nego¬ 
tiation—for example, by making proposals 
about the new Sudan Constitution in reply 
to the communication made by the last Gov¬ 
ernment through the Egyptian Ambassador 
in London on 20th May, 1952. 1 would 
suggest that it should be made clear to the 
new Egyptian Government that our one pre¬ 
occupation at present is the possibility of a 
return of the conditions of last winter and 
that until we are satisfied that that danger 
is removed, and until full justice has been 
done and full compensation paid to British 
individuals and enterprises which suffered 
then we will not discuss anything else, 
though we are ready to listen to Egyptian 
suggestions for the future. 

15. I would also urge the necessity for 
promptitude. It is not yet certain that the 
Sirry Government will fulfil my gloomy 
predictions about it. But the moment it 
shows definite signs of embarking on a 
course which seems clearly directed to result 
in a return of a Wafd Government it is 
essential that action should be taken. The 
only time to halt such a drift is before it 
acquires momentum. Once martial law and 
censorship are lifted (and they are the key 
to the whole situation in Egypt at the present 
time) they are most difficult to reimpose. I 
would therefore urge that at the first sign 
of the relaxation of these controls a direct 
approach should be made to the King, on the 
lines I have suggested, and that he should 
then be urged to restore to power the men 
who proved capable of keeping law and 
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order daring the last four months under 
Mortada El Maraghy. 

I am sending a copy of this despatch to 
the acting Governor-General at Khartoum, 
Her Majesty's Ambassador at Washington 


and to the head of the British Middle East 
Office at Fayid. 

I have, &c. 

M. J. CRESWELL. 


JE 1051/198 No. 44 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN SIR ROGER MAKINS AND THE 

UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR 

Egypt and Sudan 


On the Secretary of State's instructions. 
I saw the United States Ambassador on 
14th July to discuss Egypt and the Sudan. 
Mr. Palmer of the United States Embassy 
and Mr. Roger Allen were present. I began 
by summarising Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment's policy in regard to the Sudan. I 
said that it was our policy to let the Sudanese 
decide for themselves whether they wished 
to accept King Farouk's title. This decision 
could not be taken until due and proper con¬ 
sultation with the Sudanese could take place. 
Such consultation could not in our view 
now be accomplished until a representative 
Sudanese Parliament had been elected, and 
we hoped that such a Parliament would be 
in being this autumn. Meanwhile, however, 
informal discussions were already taking 
place between the Egyptians and the sup¬ 
porters of the Mahdi. We for our part 
desired to work out with Egypt a method 
whereby the Egyptians could be associated 
with us in the constitutional development 
of the Sudan, and, as the Ambassador knew 
from the recent talks between the Secretary 
of State and Mr. Acheson, we had certain 
constructive proposals in mind whereby the 
Condominium Agreement might be replaced 
by a new agreement and a Commission 
might be set up to supervise the holding 
of the elections in the first place and subse¬ 
quently to advise the Governor-General on 
constitutional progress. Until the consul¬ 
tation with the Sudanese had taken place 
the Egyptians would have to agree to shelve 
the question of the King’s title. We hoped 
that the United States Government would 
agree that this was a reasonable policy and 
one which they could support. The Secre¬ 
tary of State was, however, disturbed by the 
fact that not only did there seem to be some 
divergence of view between us on the one 
hand and the State Department and the 
American Embassy in Cairo on the other, 
but that this divergence was apparent to 
the Egyptians. It was not so much a 


question of anything specific that had been 
said or done, but an impression which was 
created. For instance, we understood that 
Mr. Caffery had had talks with Abboud 
Pasha and Kerim Thabet before the recent 
change of Government in Egypt. We did 
not for a moment suppose that Mr. Caffery 
had told these people that the United States 
would be in favour of a change of Govern¬ 
ment leading to the return of the Wafd, 
but he might have given the impression that 
the United States would not actually object 
to such a change. In any case the mere 
fact that he had talked to these people at 
that particular time had, we believed, been 
widely misinterpreted in Egypt. 

2. Mr. Gifford said that he did not believe 
that Mr. Caffery had in fact welcomed the 
change of Government, since he had ex¬ 
pressed grave misgivings about the new 
Government. He agreed, however, that it 
was a matter of common knowledge in 
Egypt that there was some divergence of 
view between the British and United States 
Governments. He himself thought this was 
regrettable, but he knew that Mr. Caffery 
had always insisted upon the importance of 
the question of the King’s title since he did 
not believe that we could come to an 
agreement with Egypt unless we were 
prepared to recognise King Farouk’s claim 
to call himself King of the Sudan. Mr. 
Gifford thought it of the utmost importance 
that we should keep in line, and he wondered 
whether it would help to achieve this if we 
were prepared to make a public declaration 
that we should not object if the Sudanese did 
agree to recognition. 

3. I pointed out that such a declaration 
might at this stage be misinterpreted. We 
had already made it clear publicly that it was 
for the Sudanese to choose freely their 
form of government and the relationship 
with Egypt that would best meet their needs. 
In fact we were not influencing the Sudanese 
against the Egyptians, but we could not 


bring any pressure to bear upon them. 
Moreover, we did not feel that the American 
suggestion that consultation should now be 
carried out by the despatch of some eminent 
British personality to Khartoum was a prac¬ 
tical one for the reasons given in Foreign 
Office telegram No. 2727 to Washington. 

4. Mr. Gifford then said that he wondered 
whether we could not try to divert attention 
from the question of the Sudan to the ques¬ 
tion of a defence agreement. On this we and 
the United States Government had all along 
seen eye to eye. He put forward as a per¬ 
sonal suggestion the idea that we might 
consider letting it be known publicly in 
Egypt that we were prepared to reach agree¬ 
ment regarding the withdrawal of British 
troops: this might in fact make it difficult 
for an Egyptian Government to refuse to 
negotiate with us merely because of the 
question of the King's title. 

5. I said that this suggestion could cer¬ 
tainly be considered, but in fact any such 
offer would of necessity be hedged around 
with so many conditions that it might not 
make a very strong appeal to the Egyptians. 
I thought that the really important thing 
was that we and the Americans should 
present a united front. We had been united 
on the question of defence and it was a great 


pity that we had not succeeded in preserving 
the same unity as regards the Sudan. If the 
Americans did not disagree with our basic 
policy, then surely they could bring them¬ 
selves to give us whole-hearted support 
against any Egyptian Government which 
was unreasonable and unreliable. It was 
unfortunate that the United States Govern¬ 
ment found such difficulty generally in the 
Middle East in giving Her Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment support in the only way in which 
the Oriental understood the word. The 
Egyptians, and King Farouk in particular, 
must be made to realise that they could not 
rely upon driving a wedge between us and 
the Americans. 

6. Mr. Gifford said that he fully agreed 
that this belief in the efficacy of such a 
manoeuvre was far too current, and men¬ 
tioned an interview with the Mahdi reported 
by the Daily Telegraph correspondent in 
Khartoum on 14th July in which the Mahdi 
had expressed the hope that constitutional 
progress in the Sudan would not be held 
up. despite American pressure on the British 
Government. He would at once report to 
his Government the gist of what had been 
said and emphasise the disquiet felt by the 
Secretary of State at the situation. 


JE 1018/206 No. 45 

FORMATION OF A NEW GOVERNMENT UNDER HILALI PASHA 

( 1 ) 

Mr. Creswell to Mr. Eden. (Received 22nd July) 


(No. 1054) Alexandria, 

(Telegraphic) 22nd July, 1952. 

My telegram No. 1050. 

It has now been announced that Hilali 
Pasha is to form a new Government. It is 
likely to show little change from his previous 
one. Foreign Affairs, Interior and Finance 
will be in the same hands, but a final 
decision has not yet been reached about the 
Ministry of War, though it is likely that 
Martada el Maraghy will be appointed. 

2. I have it on good authority that Hilali 
made the following conditions before 
accepting: — 

(a) The purge should continue. 

(h) The Electoral Laws should be 
amended and elections held when he 
himself thought it advisable to do so. 


(c) Martial law should continue but only 

for proceeding against those accused 
of participation in the disorders of 
26th January. 

(d) No interference by “ irresponsibles " 

(/'.£., the Palace clique). 

3. Information which I have now received 
suggests that the basic reason for the fall of 
Sirry's Government was the King's alarm at 
the extent of the scandal created by the cir¬ 
cumstances in which it came to office. 
There have been strong expressions of dis¬ 
approval from all over Egypt as well as 
abroad and the unrest in the army was 
symptomatic of far wider discontent. 
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JE 1018/201 (2) 


Mr. Creswell to Mr. Eden. 

(No. 1058) Alexandria, 

(Telegraphic) 22 nd July, 1952. 

My telegram No. 1054. 

The new Cabinet was sworn in this after 
noon. 

2. It contains the following changes from 
Hilali’s previous Cabinet: — 

War and Marine : Colonel Ismail Chirine 
Bey. 

Municipal and Rural Affairs: Mirrit 
Ghali Bey. 

Public Health: Dr. Sayed Shukri. 
Agriculture: Hassan Kamel el Chichine 
Pasha. 


(Received 22nd July) 

Commerce: Farid Zaalouk Pasha 

(previously Minister of State). 

3. Chirine is a brother-in-law of the King 
and has recently been employed on liaison 
duties between the army and the presidency. 

4. Ghali is a prominent Copt of good 
repute who is well known for his studies in 
the problem of land reform. 

5. Shukri is a Cairo doctor and father-in- 
law of Ahmed Hussein Pasha. 

Chichine is a former managing director of 
the Credit Agricole. 


JE 1018/204 No. 46 

MILITARY COUP D’ETAT IN CAIRO 

(1) 

Mr. Cress well to Mr. Eden. (Received 23rd July) 


(No. 1060. Confidential) Alexandria, 
(Telegraphic) 23rd July, 1952. 

I am reliably informed that the military 
led by a group of dissident officers took 
over control in Cairo during the night and 
that the police are obeying the orders of 
this group. Its leaders have passed a 
message to me through a member of United 
States Embassy to the effect that they will 
offer organised resistance to any British 
intervention and that movement is not 
concerned with any foreign issue but solely 
with suppression of corruption in the 
country. 

2. You have frequently repeated that 
British forces would not intervene to 
keep King Farouk on his throne and 
if faced with a request from the Palace 
I will keep this in mind. Nevertheless, the 


Commanders-in-Chief will no doubt wish 
to take certain military measures in Canal 
Zone to ensure security of their own forces 
and free transit of Canal. 

3. Movement is said to be led by a young 
air officer and no doubt consists of same 
group who have been responsible for 
trouble in the Officer's Club. These men 
are generally considered to have Wafdist 
sympathies and situation would clearly be 
very dangerous if Wafdist leaders, now in 
France, were to return. 

4. I cannot at present assess the strength 
of mutiny but since General Neguib (my 
telegram No. 1059) G.O.C. Cairo District 
is presumably also disaffected, it is possible 
that all forces in Cairo have joined it. 

5. I will telegraph immediately I can 
obtain further information. 


JE 1018/208 ’ (2) 

Mr. Cresswell to Mr. Eden. (Received 23rd July) 


(No. 1062. Confidential) Alexandria, 
(Telegraphic) 23rd July, 1952. 

My telegram No. 1060. 

Dissident group now have complete 
control of Cairo and General Neguib has 
broadcast a “ proclamation ” claiming that 


question is an internal army one with no 
political bearing and that he as self- 
appointed Commander-in-Chief intended to 
clean up the army after many scandals in 
the past. Announcer then read list of 
members of new Hilali Government. 
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2. Army in Alexandria are unaffected 
and all is quiet in both towns. 

3. Mortada Maraghi has spoken to 
Neguib on telephone suggesting a meeting 
in Alexandria, to which Neguib replied that 
Mortada Maraghi should come to Cairo. 


The stage of the parleying has apparently 
already been reached. 

4. Strength in Cairo is apparently three 
brigades, including armoured units (tanks 
are patrolling town): strength in Alex¬ 
andria one brigade. 


JE 1018/215 (3) 

Mr. Cresswell to Mr. Eden. (Received 23rd July) 


(N o. 1071) A lexandria, 

(Telegraphic) 23rd July, 1952. 

My telegram No. 1062. 

General Neguib's proclamation, which 
has been repeated several times on the 
Cairo wireless together with another pro¬ 
clamation to the armed forces and an order 
of the day to the troops engaged in the 
coup d’etat, is expressed in very determined 
and threatening language in warning the 
population to obey orders, to keep quiet 
and not to listen to rumours. It says that 
men whom the armv trust have taken 
control of the army, it is their intention to 
deliver the army and the nation from that 
corruption which began in the Palestine 


war and has since ben continued by self- 
seekers and profiteers. The army will 
restore the liberties of the nation under the 
Constitution. All those guilty of corrup¬ 
tion, whether military or civilians, will be 
promptly apprehended and held under 
arrest until the situation warranted their 
release. The army made itself responsible 
for the protection of foreigners. There is 
no other mention of specific political aims 
and no mention (as is customary in military 
pronouncements) of loyalty to the King, 
though in the afternoon repetition the 
national anthem was played after the 
announcements. 


JE 1018/211 No. 47 

KING FAROUK'S APPEAL FOR FOREIGN INTERVENTION TO 

SAVE HIS THRONE 

Mr. Cresswell to Mr. Eden. (Received 23rd July) 


(No. 1067. Secret) Alexandria, 

(Telegraphic) 23rd July, 1952. 

I have just seen United States Ambas¬ 
sador. Mr. Caffrey has been rung up 
repeatedly since 8 a.m. by the King who 
says each time more clearly that only 
foreign intervention can save him and his 
dynasty. He has not explicitly asked for 
British military action but implication is 
obvious. Mr. Caffrey wanted my reaction. 

2. I said that the King could be told— 

( a) That Her Majesty's Government and 

Commanders-in-Chief were being 
kept fully informed of events; 

( b ) that my personal view was that this 
was a purely internal question and 
that I did not think it likely that Her 
Majesty’s Government would wish 
that British troops should be used 
for this purpose; 

(c) that I would pass the message on. 


3. I asked Mr. Caffery if he thought this 
reply would make the King leave the 
country. He said that the King was in a 
tremendous panic but that he would do his 
best to make him keep quiet and sit tight. 
I said that he might give this as my advice 
also. There have been no statements by 
the dissidents in Cairo making any demands 
of the King and if he kept quiet now he 
might emerge as a constitutional monarch. 

4. The King said that he could still 
count on the Egyptian Navy to help him. 

5. The King is apparently still cutting 
himself off from his Government but is 
sending an emissary to Mr. Caffery in case 
telephone communication is interrupted. 

6. An emissary from General Neguib has 
now visited Cairo Embassy with a message 
for me that movement is entirely an internal 
affair and solely concerned with the sup¬ 
pression of corruption. 
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JE 1018/229 


No. 48 


HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT’S MESSAGE TO GENERAL NEGUIB 

( 1 ) 


Mr. Eden to Mr. 

(No. 1161. Secret) Foreign Office. 
(Telegraphic) 24th July. 1952. 

My telegram No. 1158. 

Hamilton should see Neguib forthwith 
and inform him that, while we have no wish 
to intevene in internal Egyptian affairs, we 
should not hesitate to intervene if we con¬ 
sidered it necessary to protect British lives. 
For this reason we have issued certain 
instructions to our forces which will bring 


Creswell (Cairo) 

them to a state of readiness. We have 
noted General Neguib’s statement that the 
Egyptian Army will be responsible for the 
protection of foreign lives and property and 
we sincerely hope that no intervention 
therefore by British forces will be necessary. 
The preparations referred to are in no way 
directed against the Egyptian armed forces 
and every effort will be made by us to avoid 
the possibility of any incident occurring. 


JE 1018/232 (2) 

Mr. Creswell to Mr. Eden. 

(No. 59 C. Secret) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) 24th July, 1952. 

Reference Foreign Office telegram 
No. 1161 to you. 

Action duly taken 2300 hours to-day. 
General thanked A.M.A. and myself for 


(Received 25th July) 

delivery of message and repeated his 
assurance regarding protection foreign lives. 
In so far as possible to gauge in short time 
headquarters seemed both calm and 
confident. 


JE 1018/234 No. 49 

POLITICAL SITUATION 


Mr. Creswell to Mr. Eden. 

(No. 1089.) Alexandria, 

(Telegraphic) 25th July, 1952. 

Ali Maher Cabinet as follows: — 

Premier, Interior, Foreign Affairs and 
War and Marine: Ali Maher. 

Hygiene: Ibraham Shawki. 

Commerce and Industry and Supply: 

Ibrahim Abdel Wahhab. 

Education: Sa'ad A1 Labban. 

Justice: Mohamed Ali Rushdi. 

Finance and Economy: Abdel Galil El 
Em ary. 

Agriculture: Alphonse Greiss. 

Social Affairs and Communications: 
Mahamed Zohair Garrana. 


(Received 25th July) 

Public Works : Mohammed Kamel Nabih 
Fuad Cherine Pasha. 

Municipal and Rural Affairs: Abdel 
Aziz Abdullah Salem. 

2. All except Nabih Fuad Cherine and 
Abdullah Salem were members of Ali 
Maher's previous Cabinet. 

3. It is a Cabinet of “ non-professional ” 
politicians and officials. Maraghy and 
Zaki Abdel Motaal, the strongest charac¬ 
ters in the previous team, have been dis¬ 
carded. Ali Maher regards them as having 
engineered his downfall last time. 
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JE 1018/263 No. 50 

KING FAROUK'S DEPARTURE FROM EGYPT 

Mr. Creswell to Mr. Eden. (Received 27th July) 


(No. 1122. Confidential) Alexandria, 
(Telegraphic) 27th July, 1952. 

My telegram No. 1119. 

The King left Egyptian soil at six o'clock 
exactly. United States Ambassador has 
described to me the scene of his departure. 

2. There was practically no-one there 
except Ali Maher, Mr. Caffery, Admiral 
Commanding the Royal Yacht Squadron 
and a number of officers of the Palace 
Guard and domestic servants. The officers 
and servants broke down and wept. The 
King and his family maintained perfect 
composure and military honours were 
rendered. 

3. Before leaving, the King said to 
Mr. Caffery and Ali Maher that those who 
were forcing him out were complete 
criminals and that Ali Maher would have 
reason to learn this. He would not remain 
in power for more than a few days. 


4. General Neguib and his officers did 
not turn up until the stroke of six o'clock. 
The King said he had waited quite long 
enough for them and left. After his 
departure they reached the landing stage 
and looked hostile and resentful. 

5. The King's destination is unknown 
but may be Italy. He took his whole 
family with him and set up a Regency 
Council before leaving. 

6. As the news gets about, the streets of 
Alexandria are filling with crowds of 
people in jubilant mood, including a 
number of unpleasant-looking toughs 
clapping and cheering in army cars. 

7. It seems likely that we are in for more 
trouble. Mr. Caffery agrees that prospects 
are pretty grim if the Ikhwan come more 
into the open, he thinks we would do well 
to keep on our toes as regards military 
preparations. 


JE 1018/280 No. 51 

HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT’S STATEMENT IN THE HOUSE 

OF COMMONS 

Mr. Eden to Mr. Creswell (Cairo) 


(No. 112 0 Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) 28th July, 1952. 

Following is text of statement which I 
am making in Parliament at 3-30 p.m. 
to-day. 

“ With permission I should like to make 
a short statement on Egypt. 

“ Honourable Members will have heard 
the news of the abdication of King Farouk 
on Saturday evening. His infant son has 
been proclaimed King in his place and it 
has been decided to set up a Council of 
Regency. At present the Royal powers are 
vested in the Egyptian Government under 
Ali Pasha Maher who was appointed 
Prime Minister before the abdication. I 
am sure the House will not expect me to 
comment upon the internal affairs of Egypt; 
still less to speculate upon the course of 
future developments. But I should like to 
take this opportunity of stressing our 
interest and I am sure the interest of all free 
nations—that a stable and orderlv admini- 


stration should emerge from the present 
crisis. 

My latest information from Egypt 
indicates that there have been no disturb¬ 
ances and no threat to foreign lives or inter¬ 
ests. Nevertheless, in view of the unsettled 
conditions which inevitably result from 
events such as have recently taken place 
in Egypt, we have thought it right to 
authorise certain movements of British 
forces as a precautionary measure. Her 
Majesty's Charge d"Affaires in Alexandria 
has, on my instructions, made it clear to the 
Egyptian Prime Minister that Her Majesty's 
Government have no wish to intervene in 
the internal affairs of Egypt; these military 
movements being solely related to possible 
danger to British lives. 

“ In the existing circumstances I have 
also thought it right that Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador should return to his post. 
Sir Ralph Stevenson is now on his way to 
Cairo.” 


44275 
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JE 1018/301 No. 52 

EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE ABDICATION OF KING FAROUK 

OF EGYPT 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. (Received 5th August) 


(No. 179. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, 2nd August, 1952. 

1 have the honour to submit in amplifica¬ 
tion of the telegraphic reports of this mission 
the following more detailed account of the 
events which have led to the abdication of 
King Farouk on 26th July. 

2. The morale of the Egyptian Armed 
Forces never fully recovered from the defeat 
in Palestine and the accompanying evidence 
of inefficiency and corruption in the higher 
ranks. It has since suffered further from the 
general misgovernment of the country, from 
the interference and intrigue of the King 
and Palace favourites and from a system of 
appointment by influence rather than merit. 
The King insisted on maintaining Haidar 
Pasha as commander-in-chief despite his 
deep unpopularity with junior officers and 
his apparent implication in the scandal of 
defective arms supplied for the war in Pales¬ 
tine. The judicial investigation of that 
scandal dragged on for 18 months in circum¬ 
stances which showed that the guilty were 
in little danger of punishment. Finally the 
restriction of the supply of British arma¬ 
ments and the failure of Egyptian Govern¬ 
ments to find an alternative source began 
substantially to reduce the efficiency of the 
armed forces and correspondingly to in¬ 
crease the frustration of ambitious officers. 

3. These factors produced discontent 
which was widespread but not in general 
violent. For some time, however, it had 
been known that a small body of junior 
officers, calling themselves the “ Free 
Officers' Movement " and believed to be led 
by a Major Kemal Sidky, were taking 
advantage of general discontent to organise 
an actively subversive movement. Their 
activities were known to the authorities and 
several efforts were made to suppress them. 
One was recently murdered, it is believed 
on the orders of the King relayed through 
General Hussein Sirry Amer, then Officer 
Commanding the Frontier Corps. Hilali 
Pasha's statement to me that twenty had 
been arrested (my telegram No. 931) proved 
inaccurate, but that number were in fact 
posted away from Cairo. 

4. It is now clear that the outline of a 
coup d’Etat was planned well in advance 
by a group of some ten officers led by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Anwar al Sadati but the 


decision to carry it through was taken and 
the detailed arrangements made only eight 
days before the coup itself. As you are 
aware from Alexandria telegram No. 1090, 
Ali Maher Pasha himself informed Her 
Majesty's Minister that Sadati was the 
leader of the group and this has since been 
confirmed by the position suddenly accorded 
to the iatter by politicians and the press and 
his behaviour in the presence of the officer 
who is now in theory his commander-in- 
chief. The relationship of Sadati and his 
friends to the “ Free Officers' Movement ” 
is not yet clearly defined. It may be that 
they were members of it and even if they 
formed a separate body their membership 
probably overlapped. It is not, however, 
impossible that two independent groups 
existed and that while the “ Free Officers’ 
Movement ” conducted comparatively open 
agitation Sadati and his group laid their 
own plans in deeper secrecy. 

5. The events which brought the plans 
of Sadati’s group to the point of action can 
be traced with some certainty. Hilali 
Pasha's Government fell on 29th June in 
circumstances which brought unusual dis¬ 
credit upon the King and his favourites. In 
his successor Government Sirry Pasha him¬ 
self assumed the portfolio of War and 
Marine with the results, first, that his other 
preoccupations prevented any firm control 
of the affairs of the armed forces, and 
secondly, that intrigues were soon afoot for 
the appointment of a Minister. The King 
chose this most inappropriate moment to 
insist on the appointment to the Committee 
of the Officers Club of General Hussein 
Sirry Amer. one of his most unpopular 
favourites in the army and dismissed the 
committee when his order was rejected. 
Sirry Pasha was himself seriously appre¬ 
hensive of the collapse of discipline and ad¬ 
mitted as much in a letter to Her Majesty's 
Minister asking for the release of British 
war material. On 20th July it became 
known that Sirry Pasha had submitted his 
resignation after a dispute with the King 
over the appointment of a Minister of War 
and Marine. Sirry Pasha wished to appoint 
General Mohammed Naguib, then the 
Director of Infantry and Vice-President of 
the Officers' Club, in the belief that his popu- 
larity with junior officers would ensure the 
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maintenance of discipline. The King would 
not agree and even went so far as to propose 
the appointment of General Hussein Sirry 
Amer. The final decision to launch the 
coup d'Etat was probably taken during this 
Cabinet crisis. 

6. Sirry Pasha’s resignation was accepted 
on 20th July. On Monday the 21st the 
King, after some hesitation, called upon 
Hilali Pasha to form a second Government. 
Hilali Pasha laid down certain conditions 
designed to prevent a repetition of the 
Palace intrigue which had caused the fall of 
his first Government three weeks before, but 
the King again insisted upon his own 
nominee for the portfolio of War and 
Marine and when the names of Ministers 
were announced early on Tuesday, 22nd 
July, it was known that Colonel Ismail 
Sherine, the King's brother-in-law, had been 
chosen. If the decision to launch the coup 
d’Etat had not already been taken this 
would no doubt have proved the last straw, 
but it is improbable that the insurgents 
would have drawn back even if Hilali Pasha 
had had his own way and Maraghi Pasha 
had been appointed to the disputed port¬ 
folio. Maraghi Pasha is too strong a man 
to appeal to revolutionary-minded officers 
and although he has a reputation for honesty 
he has always been known as a King's man. 

7. Although General Naguib had been 
privy to the general object of the movement 
initiated in the army to purge the military 
and political life of the country, he seems 
first to have obtained precise knowledge of 
the intended coup some eight days before 
it was launched when he was invited by the 
conspirators to become their official leader. 
His own intention had been merely to hold 
mass demonstrations to force the King to 
comply with the army's demands without 
recourse to direct military action. In the 
event his hand was forced by the more 
extreme officers who were able to use the 
appointment of Colonel Ismail Sherine as 
an argument for direct action. General 
Naguib may by then have decided that he 
had burnt his boats and he must have known 
♦hat it was intended to transfer him to a less 
influential post. (I understand that Hilali 
Pasha's Government would have carried out 
this intention il it had remained in office.) 
He may also have feared that a second mur¬ 
der of an army officer whom the King 
thought dangerous was by no means impos¬ 
sible. I do not believe the statement of 
Maraghi Pasha that Ali Maher Pasha was 
one of the organisers of the coup, but it 
seems probable that he too had had some 
advance knowledge of it. 
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8. The new Government had some warning 
of the coup d’Etat when on the evening of 
Tuesday, 22nd July unusual troop move¬ 
ments were noticed in Cairo. The Chief of 
Staff immediately called together a number 
of senior officers for consultation in 
Abbassia barracks. But the conspirators 
had already been joined by a sufficient 
proportion of the Cairo garrison to make 
their strength overwhelming. Shortly be¬ 
fore 3 a.m. on Wednesday they moved on 
Abbassia barracks and arrested the senior 
officers who were conveniently assembled 
there. There was no resistance or blood¬ 
shed. By 7 a.m. on Wednesday it was clear 
that General Mohammed Naguib had the 
support of all army units in the capital. His 
forces occupied the National Bank and the 
Egyptian State Broadcast and patrolled the 
city. A proclamation was broadcast 
announcing in effect only that the army had 
been forced to take its own measures to end 
interference in its affairs and to purge 
corruption. It would guarantee law and 
order and the protection of foreigners. At 
that stage there was of course no hint of 
constitutional or even governmental 
changes. The insurgents at once disclosed 
their apprehension of British military inter¬ 
vention by addressing a message to Her 
Majesty's Minister through the United 
States Embassy in which they claimed that 
their action had only internal significance 
and threatened resistance to any use of 
British troops. 

9. The Government hastily offered to 
General Naguib the post of commander-in- 
chief to which he had already appointed 
himself and despatched Maraghi Pasha 
from Alexandria to Cairo to parley with 
him. Before they could meet. General 
Naguib had demanded from the King the 
appointment of Ali Maher Pasha as Prime 
Minister and the dismissal of seven of the 
King's favourites, including Kerim Tabet 
and Elias Andraos, the King's valet and his 
private pilot, and Pulli Bey who had risen 
from his original employment as palace 
electrician to a position of great influence 
in the organisation of the King's private 
entertainment. To lend point to his 
demands. General Naguib held a military 
parade in Cairo and despatched an assort¬ 
ment of aircraft to fly low over the royal 
palaces in Alexandria. The King rapidly 
granted the political demand, but he was 
not, to his credit, so ready to throw his 
favourites to the wolves. A compromise 
was finally reached to maintain the pathetic 
fiction that they had resigned. Hilali 
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Pasha's resignation was accepted during the 
afternoon of Wednesday after he had been 
in office for twenty-three hours. Ali Maher 
Pasha at once began to form a Government. 

10. Meanwhile General Naguib's forces 
began a series of arrests which were to 
spread on the following day to Alexandria. 
It was soon clear that it was the policy of 
the insurgents to detain all senior service 
officers who were either opposed to the 
movement or whose attitude was in doubt, 
senior officers of the police of whom they 
were similarly suspicious, officers of the 
Special Political Section of the Ministry of 
the Interior and a selection of the King’s 
favourites. Some fifty senior officers of the 
services including twenty generals were 
soon in detention. General Hussein Sirry 
Amer evaded arrest for three days by 
escaping to the Western Desert, and the 
decision to arrest Haidar Pasha was not 
taken until after the King’s abdication. The 
senior police officers arrested included an 
Under-Secretary of the Ministry of the 
Interior, the commandant of the Cairo 
police, the director of the Special Section 
and officers of the Special Section both in 
Cairo and Alexandria. The short list of the 
King s favourites was soon secured. The 
only persons to be arrested who did not 
fall into one of these categories were the 
Amin Brothers, owners of the Akhbar 
group of newspapers, who were falsely 
denounced by their Wafdist competitors. 
They were soon released. 

11. Ali Maher Pasha completed his 
choice of Ministers in Cairo, presumably 
under the watchful eye of the army, and 
the new Government took the oath of 
allegiance in Alexandria on Thursday, 24th 
July. His Finance Minister is not without 
ability, but the remaining Ministers form an 
undistinguished team resurrected from his 
Government which took office on 28th 
January, 1952. Ali Maher Pasha himself 
retains the portfolios for Foreign Affairs. 
War and Marine and Interior, and it is for 
practical purposes a one-man Cabinet. 

12. General Naguib arrived in Alexan¬ 
dria on Friday, 25th July, with a substantial 
force of tanks, artillery and supporting 
troops. Both Ali Maher Pasha and General 
Naguib received minor ovations from the 
street, but strict orders had been issued 
against demonstrations and Alexandria was 
outwardly as calm as Cairo had been 


throughout the whole period of the coup 
d'Etat. There was no hint of the plans 
which must have been laid for the following 
day. 

13. At 8 a.m. on Saturday, 26th July, 
army units with tanks and aircraft flying 
low overhead broke into the palaces of Ras 
el Tine and Montaza. There was some 
firing, probably more for appearances than 
anything else, and it seems that there were 
no casualties. The King, who had been in 
close touch with the United States Ambas¬ 
sador, made a last appeal to him for 
assistance and finally capitulated to General 
Naguib's demands that he should sign an 
act of abdication before noon and leave the 
country before 6 p.m. The afternoon was 
disturbed by reports that certain officers had 
sworn to assassinate the King before he 
could depart. In fact the army leaders took 
every precaution to ensure his safety and he 
embarked in the Royal yacht at 5 p.m. He 
was accorded full military honours at a 
ceremony which was not without dignity 
and which was attended by the Prime 
Minister, the United States Ambassador 
and General Naguib. His last act was to 
sign a decree appointing a Regency Council 
of his own selection. The terms of this 
decree have not been made public and it is 
indeed improbable that it will ever see the 
light of day. 

14. A large crowd had gathered in front 
of the Palace of Ras el Tine but was 
prevented by military cordons from any 
close approach to the jetty at which the 
King embarked. Their mood was one of 
comparative apathy. Only in the rarest 
cases was there either in Alexandria or 
Cairo a word of sympathy for the King, 
but there was no public and little private 
rejoicing. There was a certain release of 
tension, but neither the general public nor. 

I suspect, even the insurgents could fully 
persuade themselves that the deed was 
done. The people had been satiated with 
political excitements and the ex-King 
passed from the scene of his failure with 
little display of public interest. 

I am sending a copy of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Representatives at Paris, 
Washington, Bagdad, Beirut, Damascus, 
Amman, Benghazi. Jedda and Tel Aviv. 

I have. &c. 

RALPH SKINE STEVENSON. 
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JE 1901/17 No. 53 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

Request for Agrement to the Appointment of his Successor 

Mr. Eden to Sir R. Stevenson (Cairo) 

(No. 263. Secret) Foreign Office, the appointment of Mahmoud Fawzi as his 

Sir, 11th August, 1952. successor as Egyptian Ambassador to the 

The Egyptian Ambassador called on me Court of St. James’s, 

to-day to convey the request of his Govern- I am, &c. 

ment that agrement should be granted to ANTHONY EDEN. 


JE 1018/356 No. 54 

POLITICAL SITUATION 


Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. 

(No. 1326. Confidential) Cairo, 
(Telegraphic) 7 th September, 1952. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

I am reliably informed that thirty-five 
prominent personalities were arrested by 
army last night, and are detained in military 
college. Among them are: — 

(1) Seven prominent Wafdists including 
Fuad Serag el Din. 

(2) Two ex-Prime Ministers Neguib el 

Hilalv and Ibrahim Abdel Hadi. 

J 


(Received 7th September) 

(3) Four prominent Saadist ex-Ministers. 

(4) Mortada el Maraghi. 

(5) Nabil Abbas Halim and Nabil Said 

Halim. 

(6) Three ex-Palace officials including 

Hafez Afifi. 

(7) Edgar Gallad, newspaper proprietor. 

(8) Fuad Abaza, Chairman of the Royal 

Agricultural Society. 


JE 1018/358 No. : 

POLITICAL 

( 1 ) 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. 

(No. 1328) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) 7th September, 1952. 

My telegram No. 1327: Government 
Crisis. 

News has now been announced by 
Egyptian State Broadcasting that General 

JE 1018/362 (2) 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. 

(No. 1333) • Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) 9th September, 1952. 

New Cabinet constituted as follows took 
oath at Badin Palace at 9 p.m. yesterday: — 

(a) Mohammed Neguib: Prime Minister, 

Minister of War and Marine, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Armed Forces. 

(b) Soliman Hafez (formerly Vice-Presi¬ 

dent of Council of State): Deputy 
Premier and Interior. 
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SITUATION 


(Received 7th September) 

Neguib has formed a new Government of 
civilians. No names ol Ministers were 
given. 

2. Warning was broadcast simultaneously 
that severe measures would be taken against 
anyone who attempted to make trouble. 


(Received 9th September) 

(c) Abdel Galil el Emary: Finance 

(continues from previous Cabinet). 

(d) Ahmad Farrag Tayeh: Foreign 

Affairs (formerly Egyptian Minister 
in Amman and Bagdad). 

(e) Abdel Aziz Abdullah Salem: Agri¬ 

culture (Minister of Rural and 
Municipal Affairs in Aly Maher’s 
Cabinet (see my telegram No. 1313)). 
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(/) Ismail el Kabbani: Education (pro¬ 
moted from Under-Secretary in 
same Ministry). 

( g ) Murad Fahmy: Public Works (just 
appointed to same post in im¬ 
mediately preceding Cabinet). 

(/?) Hussain Abu Zaid: Communications 
(member of Council of State). 

(i) Mohammed Sabri Mansour: Com¬ 
merce and Industry (Diplomatic 
Service and Ministry of Finance). 

</> Farid Antoun: Supply(a Coptic lawyer 
from Alexandria). 

<A) Abdel Aziz Ali: Municipal and Rural 
Affairs (Director of Finance Cairo 
Governorate and late Controller- 
General Cairo Municipality). 


(/) Mohammed Fuad Gaglal: Social 
Affairs (Professor of social science, 
Fuad Awal University). 

( m ) Nr el Din Tarraf: Health (appointed 
to Municipal Affairs in immediately 
preceding Cabinet). 

(/?) Fathi Radwan: Minister of State 
for Propaganda (President “ New ” 
National Party. Recently released 
from internment). 

(o ) Ahmad Husni: Justice (Counsellor at 
the Court of Cassation). 

( p ) Shaikh Ahmad Hussain el Bakouri: 
Wakfs Moslem Brotherhood (ex- 
Dean of Minya Theological Insti¬ 
tute). 


JE 1051/250 No. 56 

THE SUDAN CONSTITUTION 
Instructions to Her Majesty’s Ambassador 

Mr. Eden to Sir R. Stevenson (Cairo) 


(No. 297. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 12th September, 1952. 

In my Top Secret despatch No. 155 of 
30th April I instructed you to present to the 
Egyptian Government a formula which in 
our view might serve as a basis for negotia¬ 
tions with them about the Sudan. This 
formula was duly presented by you to the 
Egyptian Government, and on 20th May 
the Egyptian Ambassador in London gave 
me a reply in which the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment put forward certain alternative forms 
of words for our consideration. None of 
these forms as they stood were acceptable to 
Her Majesty's Government; but in view of 
the discussions which were subsequently 
opened by Neguib al Hilali's Government 
with representatives of Sayed Abdel 
Rahman al Mahdi, Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment delayed making any reply to the 
Egyptian Government about them. The 
Government of Hussein Sirry continued the 
talks with Sayed Abdel Rahman’s delega¬ 
tion, but they appear to have come to an end 
with the decision by the Sayed to recall his 
representatives after General Neguib's coup 
d 'Etat. The delegation had, however, in¬ 
formed Sirry that they were unable to accept 
the proposals made to them by the Egyptian 
Government. 

2. The factors which have hitherto made 
it so difficult to find any basis for discussion 
of this subject with Egypt remain unchanged 
for the most part: but the abdication of 
King Farouk has removed one influence 
which we have always believed to have 


insisted on pressing Egyptian claims to 
sovereignty over the Sudan. It seems 
possible also that General Neguib's Sudan¬ 
ese connexions, or the experience of the 
Mahdist Mission, will have modified the 
Egyptian attitude. You reported early in 
August that Aly Maher was reluctant to deal 
with the Sudan question for at least two 
months, with the rider that developments 
might make the period longer or shorter. I 
have no evidence as yet of General Neguib's 
views on this subject, but it seems possible 
that he also will think his hands are too full 
at present, and that his preoccupation with 
the internal situation will make him reluc¬ 
tant to take on so intractable a subject for 
some time to come. 

3. In other circumstances, there would be 
advantage in waiting to see how the latest 
change of regime develops before making 
any approach on this subject. The interests 
of the Sudan do not permit us to wait indefi¬ 
nitely on so improbable an eventuality 
as a favourable situation in Egypt. Her 
Majesty’s Government have committed 
themselves to the “ hope" that the new 
Constitution shall be working in the Sudan 
by the end of this year. Under the pro¬ 
visions of the Legislative Assembly and 
Executive Council Ordinance of 1948 it can 
in fact be brought into force if Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Egyptian Government 
do not both, by 8th November, officially 
express to the Governor-General their dis¬ 
approval of it; but to let the new Constitu¬ 
tion come into being merely by default 
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would from almost every point of view be 
an unsatisfactory procedure. So far as the 
Egyptian Government is concerned, it would 
be putting off the evil day and no more. It 
would leave the Sudanese in fact, and the 
Sudanese Government officially, in a state 
of uncertainty until 8th November; it would 
give the impression that Her Majesty’s 
Government do not positively approve of 
the measure, which would be harmful to 
their prestige, and even more so to that of 
the Sudan Government; and altogether it 
would eive a most unfortunate send-off to 
the new regime. 

4. I would wish, therefore, at some date 
welll in advance of 8th November, to give 
an official reply to the Governor-General’s 
despatch of 8th May expressing Her 
Majesty's Government’s approval of the 
draft statute, and to make this reply public. 
From the point of view of the Sudan, the 
sooner such a reply can be made the better. 

I should, of course, be happy if it were possi¬ 
ble to persuade the Egyptian Government 
to associate themselves with it. Failing that, 
however, I am anxious that this should be 
done in such a way as to cause as little fric¬ 
tion as possible with the Egyptians. Some 
consideration has been given in this office to 
the manner in which this end might best be 
achieved. 

5. You will recollect that when you were 
in London last June, you discussed with 
Sir Robert Howe and Sir James Bowker a 
series of proposals designed to give the 
Egyptian Government a fair and reasonable 
chance to associate themselves with constitu¬ 
tional development in the Sudan. These 
proposals were later sent to the Acting 
Governor-General in Khartoum and to Her 
Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires in Alexandria, 
and, after further discussion here, have been 
amended to meet some of the suggestions 
put forward. Both Sir James Robertson 
and Mr. Creswell strongly favoured an 
attempt to get agreement first about a form 
of international advisory commission to 
supervise elections, so that the Constitution 
could be put into operation before the 
remaining proposals were discussed with the 
Egyptian authorities. Mr. Creswell sug¬ 
gested that consideration should be given to 
framing our assurances to the Egyptians 
about the Governor-General's powers in 
some form other than the proposed agree¬ 
ment to replace the Condominium 
Agreement; and Sir James Robertson fore¬ 
saw serious difficulties in justifying to the 
Sudanese at this stage either of the two 
alternative drafts for such an agreement 
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(drafts “ A ” and “ B ’’) as put forward in 
the series of proposals mentioned above. 
It has, therefore, been decided that we 
should confine ourselves to handing to the 
Egyptian Prime Minister a short letter 
covering a draft form of reply by Her 
Majesty's Government to the Governor- 
General approving the statute. In this draft 
reply our approval is limited by certain 
reservations about the Governor-General’s 
powers. The object of this is to make the 
required assurances to Egypt about the 
Governor-General’s powers without em¬ 
bodying them in an Anglo-Egyptian agree¬ 
ment. 

6. It is my intention that you should, at 
some convenient opportunity in the next 
week or two. seek a discussion with the 
Egyptian Prime Minister on the Sudan, and 
speak to him on the following lines. You 
would explain that I am anxious not to 
cause him embarrassment and that for that 
reason I am seeking his views before 
deciding the form to be taken by our next 
move. When the draft statute to set up self- 
government was discussed by the Legislative 
Assembly in April, Hilali Pasha complained 
that Her Majesty's Government were 
forging ahead in disregard of the need to 
seek agreement with Egypt. It was pointed 
out then that the Assembly's discussion was 
only a preliminary to the submission of the 
draft statute to our two Governments, who 
would then have the opportunity to formu¬ 
late their views. The statute was so sub¬ 
mitted on 8th May; more than four months 
have now gone by, and it has not been 
possible to get beyond sterile discussions on 
the question of recognition of the King's title 
during the period before self-determination. 
Her Majesty's Government have so far 
delayed replying to the Governor-General in 
the hope that it might be possible to reach 
agreement on some constructive Anglo- 
Egyptian approach to the subject. It must 
be clear to General Neguib from the results 
of the talks with Sayed Abdel Rahman’s 
delegation, and reports from the Sudan, that 
the inevitable next step is the election of a 
Sudanese Parliament. Some time in the 
very near future Her Majesty’s Government 
must formally and publicly give their 
approval to the new Constitution. What I 
would like to avoid is a situation in which 
the Constitution would come into being in 
the face of the ill-will of the Egyptian 
Government, which would not only be 
prejudicial to Anglo-Egyptian relations, but 
also to future relations between the Egyptian 
and Sudanese peoples. For our part, we have 
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given much thought to the articles of the 
Constitution which have been most criticised 
in Egypt—the Governor-General's powers— 
and to the machinery by which Egypt can 
be associated with constitutional develop¬ 
ments. He will have heard of the proposals 
for an International Commission to super¬ 
vise the elections. Obviously, we must begin 
at once if such a commission is to be consti¬ 
tuted in time. 

7. With the fact thus established that Her 
Majesty's Government intend to give their 
approval to the draft statute, and that 
elections are to take place in the autumn, 
you could then produce for General Neguib 
details of our proposals. You would first 
show him the draft agreement on the terms 
of reference to the International Advisorv 

a* 

Commission as set out in enclosure 1 in this 
despatch; the details of the amendments, 
as set out in enclosure 2, to be made in the 
text of the Constitution; and the draft des¬ 
patch to the Governor-General giving Her 
Majesty’s Government's approval of the 
draft statute, as set out in enclosure 3. 
The draft despatch to the Governor-General 
embodies, as was suggested by Mr. Cres- 
well, the assurances about the Governor- 
General's powers which were originally put 
into draft B of the proposed agreement to 
replace the Condominium Agreement. As 
I have explained above, our first objective 
is to smooth the way—with Egyptian pas¬ 
sive or active consent if possible—for the 
bringing into force of the new Constitution, 
and the election of a Sudanese Parliament; 
and it seems to be common ground between 
the Sudan Government and ourselves that 
we should avoid discussion of an agreement 
to replace the Condominium Agreement at 
this stage. 

8. The Egyptian Prime Minister may 
express apprehension at the prospect of 
committing himself so far without assur¬ 
ances about the wider problem of relations 
between our two Governments and the 
Sudan. In that case, you might say that 
you would hope to discuss this with him 
also before long; and that Her Majesty's 
Government hope it will be possible to 
agree on some machinery for associating 
Egypt with them in ordering Sudanese 
affairs in the interim period between the 
bringing into force of the Constitution and 
the exercise of self-determination by the 
Sudanese. One way, for example, would be 
to maintain the International Commission 
in being after the elections as an advisory 
body. Details of this can be discussed later; 
in the meantime, the immediately urgent 


problem is to get over the preliminary 
hurdle of the elections. If we can do this, 
then discussion of the wider question will 
be facilitated by the existence of a Sudanese 
Parliament and a Sudanese Government: 
progress need no longer be blocked by the 
impossibility of consulting the Sudanese. 

9. Even if General Neguib shows that he 
is willing to co-operate in setting up the 
commission, he may point out that there 
is little time between now and November 
to set up this complicated piece of 
machinery and get it working. I think that 
this would be a reasonable contention, and 
1 would be prepared to suggest to the Sudan 
Government the postponement of the elec¬ 
tions for a period of several weeks in order 
to give more time. But there can be no 
question of postponing the elections whilst 
the Egyptian Government consider the 
terms on which they will agree to the com¬ 
mission. Indeed, the idea of asking for a 
postponement could not be entertained 
unless the Egyptian Government had 
already agreed to co-operate, and were 
ready to make public their agreement; and 
we should need to agree in advance on the 
date on which the elections would take 
place. To do otherwise would be to leave 
the way open for the Egyptians to procrasti¬ 
nate indefinitely and tnereby cause an 
unacceptable postponement of the Con¬ 
stitution. 

10. The Egyptian Government may of 
course reject all our proposals and demand 
that we postpone the introduction of the 
Constitution, accusing us of breaking the 
*• truce " in Anglo-Egyptian relations when 
we refuse to do so. Even in that case, I 
do not think the approach will have been a 
wasted effort. We shall be clear of the 
accusation that we have gone behind their 
backs; and the interval between our giving 
this warning and the date when our decision 
must be made public, will give them time to 
reconcile themselves to it. It will of course 
be important not to give the Egyptian 
Government grounds for believing that our 
approach is an offer to negotiate, and that 
our various proposals are alternative open¬ 
ing bids in an auction which can be spun 
out indefinitely or can be involved in the 
general question of Anglo-Egyptian rela¬ 
tions. Naturally 1 want to avoid giving the 
impression of presenting an ultimatum, but 
I think you will have to leave no doubt that 
Her Majesty's Government will make a 
public statement about their intentions in 
the first part of October at the latest. If we 
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can reach agreement and issue some form 
of joint statement, we shall be very glad to 
do so: otherwise we must make our own 
statement. 

11. As you know, my intention was that 
you should make these proposals to Aly 
Maher, who was both Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. I think that 
in the changed circumstances you should 
make them to General Neguib. the new 
Prime Minister, and have drafted these 
instructions accordingly. If he asks you to 
discuss the subject with the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, you should make our 
proposals to the latter in the same terms. 

12. I am enclosing the various documents 
referred to in this despatch: — 

(i) the terms of reference for an 
international commission (Enclo¬ 
sure 1); 

(ii) a list of amendments to the text of 
the draft statute (Enclosure 2); 

(iii) a draft despatch to the Governor- 
General of the Sudan setting out the 
conditions attaching to our approval 
of the statute (Enclosure 3); 

(iv) a draft letter to the Egyptian Prime 
Minister covering this despatch 
(Enclosure 4). 

13. 1 am sending a copy of this despatch 

to the Governor-General at Khartoum; to 
Her Majesty's Ambassadors at Washington, 
Paris, and Ankara; to Beirut for the Middle 
East Regional Information Officer; and to 
the head of the British Middle East Office, 
Fayid. _ 


Enclosure 1 in No. 56 

International Commission for the Sudan: 

Terms of Reference 

There shall be constituted a Sudan 
International Advisory Commission consist¬ 
ing of six members, of whom three shall be 
Sudanese nominated by the Governor- 
General, after consultation with the main 
political parties in the Sudan and subject 
to the approval of the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and of Egypt; one shall 
be British and one Egyptian, appointed 
respectively by their Governments; and one 
the national of a State not directly interested 
in the Sudan, who shall be chosen by agree¬ 
ment between the United Kingdom and 
Egyptian Governments, and shall be the 
chairman of the commission. 

2. The members of the commission other 
than the chairman shall be paid salaries and 
allowances by their respective Governments. 


. The other expenses, including the chairman’s 
salary and allowances, shall be borne by the 
United Kingdom. Egypt and the Sudan in 
such shares as shall be determined. The 
commission shall be furnished with the 
necessary offices and secretarial staff by the 
Sudan Government. 

3. The commission shall decide on its 
own rules of procedure, which it may vary 
as required, and shall determine its own 
methods of work. 

4. The functions of the commission shall 
be those set out in Articles 5 to 8 hereof. 

5. The commission shall observe the 
preparations for. and the conduct of, the 
elections for a Sudanese Parliament. 

6. The commission may make recom¬ 
mendations to the Governor-General on 
any matter connected with the preparations 
for. or conduct of, these elections. 

7. In making such recommendations the 
aim of the commission shall be to ensure 
that the elections are freely conducted in 
accordance with the provisions of the draft 
Self-Government Statute of 

8. The commission shall submit a report 
on the conduct of the elections, when they 
have been completed, to the Governments 
of the United Kingdom and Egypt. A copy 
shall be sent to the Governor-General. 

9. All recommendations and reports made 
by the commission shall, whenever possible, 
be unanimous. Failing this, they shall be 
approved by a majority vote of the members. 
The views of the minority shall be recorded 
and forwarded together with the recom¬ 
mendations or report of the majority. When 
voting is even, the chairman shall have a 
casting vote. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 56 

A mend merits to be made in the Draft Self- 
Government Statute 

1. In their despatch approving the Con¬ 
stitution. Her Majesty's Government pro¬ 
pose to request the Governor-General to 
insert in the draft statute at the end of 
chapter 1 the sentence “ Nothing in this 
Order shall affect the legal responsibilities 
of the Governor-General to the British and 
Egyptian Governments.’* 

2. In order to bring out the intention 
more clearlv, article 96 (2) has been re- 
phrased by the Sudan Government to read: 
“ Within the scope of his authority, the 
Governor-General shall act at his discretion 
in exercising his powers under this Chapter.” 

3. Article 12 will be amended by the 

Sudan Government to read: “ Save as 
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expressly in this order provided to the con¬ 
trary, the Governor-General, who shall be 
the supreme constitutional authority in the 
Sudan, shall act upon the advice of the 
Prime Minister or the Council of Ministers 
as the case may be." 


Enclosure 3 in No. 56 

Draft Despatch to the Governor-General of 
the Sudan approving the Draft Self- 
Government Statute 

With your despatch No. L.2 of 8th May 
your Excellency submitted a draft Self- 
Government Statute which had been drawn 
up in the light of the discussions of the 
Constitutional Amendment Commission and 
later discussed in the Legislative Assembly. 

2. I now have the honour to inform your 
Excellency that Her Majesty's Government 
in the United Kingdom have decided to give 
their consent to your making the necessary 
proclamation bringing into force the draft 
submitted to them. Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment's approval is given to the draft statute 
on the understanding that— 

(i) Its provisions concern only the rela¬ 
tions between the Governor-General 
and the other organs of government 
set up under the statute. The exer¬ 
cise by the Governor-General of the 
powers devolving upon him under 
the statute remain subject to the same 
rights of Her Majesty's Government 
in the United Kingdom and the Royal 
Egyptian Government as have hither¬ 
to been reserved to them, and will so 
continue until, as a result of self- 
determination or at some earlier date 
by agreement between the two said 
Governments alternative provisions 
are made for their exercise. Her 
Majesty's Government therefore re¬ 
quest that your Excellency will insert 
into the draft as submitted to them 
at the end of chapter 1 an article 
which shall read— 

“ Nothing in this Order shall 
affect the legal responsibilities of 
the Governor-General to the British 
and Egyptian Governments.” 

(ii) Save in regard to technical and 
administrative matters, responsibility 
for the external affairs of the Sudan 
shall lie as heretofore with the two 
Governments. 

(iii) In the exercise of his powers under 
article 99 (1) of the statute, the 


Governor-General shall always give 
three months’ notice to Her Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom 
and to the Royal Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment in order that they may have an 
opportunity to express their views. 
Their objections shall be binding 
upon the Governor-General when 
the two Governments are agreed 
upon them. 

3. I also wish to draw your Excellency’s 
attention to the general principles that no 
disability shall attach to Sudanese by reason 
of sex, and that all persons shall enjoy free¬ 
dom of conscience and the right freely to 
profess their religion, which are embodied 
in articles 5 and 7 of the draft statute. In 
view of the first of these general principles, 
Her Majesty's Government hope that the 
Sudanese Parliament will, in due course, 
give their consideration to the extension of 
female suffrage in the Sudan. With respect 
to the second of these principles, Her 
Majesty's Government hope that as liberal 
an interpretation as possible will be given 
to the freedom of all persons to profess their 
religion. 

4. I wish to take this opportunity to 
express to your Excellency the pleasure of 
Her Majesty’s Government that the people 
of the Sudan are now about to make this 
momentous step forward to full self-govern¬ 
ment, which is regarded by Her Majesty's 
Government as a prelude and a preparation 
for the exercise by the Sudanese people of 
self-determination. 

I am, &c. 


Enclosure 4 in No. 56 

British Embassy, 

Your Excellency, Cairo. 

I have the honour to send you herewith 
a copy of despatch No. , dated 

, which has been sent by Her 
Majesty's Government in the United King¬ 
dom to the Governor-General of the Sudan 
informing him of their approval of the draft 
Self-Government Statute submitted to them 
last May. 

I wish to draw your Excellency's attention 
to the conditions attaching to their approval, 
which are set out in that despatch. 

I have the honour, &c. 

His Excellency, 

General Neguib, 

Cairo. 
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MEETING OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE WITH EL SAYED 
SIR ABDEL RAHMAN EL MAHDI ON 11th OCTOBER, 1952 

Present: 


The Secretary of State. 
Mr. R. Allen. 


El Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman el Mahdi 
said that he had come to see the 
Secretary of State in his private capacity 
and not as the leader of any political 
party. He had sponsored the Inde¬ 
pendence Movement in the Sudan ever 
since it was started. His main interest was 
that the country should receive stable 
government so that it could advance 
economically and socially and so take its 
full share among the democratic peoples in 
their effort to establish peace in the world. 
For this he had been prepared to sacrifice 
both his health and his influence in his own 
country. 

2. He recalled his earlier visit to 
Mr. Attlee in 1946 and the long period of 
his co-operation with the Sudan Govern¬ 
ment in promoting constitutional develop¬ 
ment. His object was to see sovereignty 
returned to the Sudanese as well as the 
establishment of a sound democratic and 
independent Government. He regarded 
condominium rule as anomalous: trouble 
had only been avoided by the wisdom of 
British officials in the Sudan who, up to the 
present, had led the Sudanese people. 

3. The Secretary of State said that, in 
his view, the form of a future Sudanese 
Government was a matter for the Sudanese 
people themselves to decide. S.A.R. replied 
that he fully believed that the Secretary of 
State was sincere in this, but that there had 
been in the Sudan certain attempts to guide 
Sudanese opinion into individual political 
channels. He appeared to be referring to 
the Socialist Republican Party, and The 
Secretary of State assured him that neither 
Her Majesty’s Government nor the British 
officials in the Sudan were trying to guide 
the Sudanese towards any particular form 
of government. 

4. S.A.R. hoped that all the Sudanese 
would participate in the forthcoming 
elections; this was the only way to main¬ 
tain good relations in the future between 
Britain and the Sudan. The Secretary of 
State agreed. He thought that the new 


El Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman el Mahdi, 
K.B.E. 

El Sayed Abdel Rahman Ali Taha. 

El Sayed Siddik Abdel Rahman el 
Mahdi. 

Constitution, which had been largely drafted 
by the Sudanese, was an admirable start. 
He hoped that, after self-determination, 
there would be close and happy relations 
between Britain and the Sudan. This could 
be achieved either by means of a treaty or 
through other ties which we and the 
Sudanese might discuss at an appropriate 
moment. In such discussions the Sudanese 
Parliament would, of course, play an im¬ 
portant part. S.A.R. agreed and explained 
that that was one of the reasons why he 
advocated the election with all possible 
speed of a sound Parliament supported by 
the majority of the Sudanese. He thought 
that the elections should begin in November 
and that, in order to ensure that the subse¬ 
quent Parliament was fully representative, 
direct elections should be held throughout 
the Northern Sudan. He was not happy 
about the provisions of the draft Constitu¬ 
tion in this respect. 

5. The Secretary of State pointed out that 
the constituencies in which direct elections 
were to be held had been increased to 
thirty-five from twenty-four since the 
Governor-General first sent the draft Con¬ 
stitution to Her Majesty's Government. 
The Governor-General had told him that 
any further increase in the number of 
constituencies with direct elections might 
delay the elections, and this he was most 
anxious to avoid. S.A.R. replied that it 
would not matter if the elections lasted for 
two or three months provided that they 
started in November. If a sound Parlia¬ 
ment, and hence a sound Sudanese Cabinet, 
resulted, it would be worth the delay. 

6. The Secretary of Slate said that he did 
not think it advisable to have long-drawn- 
out elections. He had been advised by the 
Governor-General that there were too many 
differences of education and conditions for 
direct elections to be possible everywhere 
even in the Northern Sudan. In this matter 
he felt that he could only take the Governor- 
General's advice. 
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7. S.A.R. feared that the newly-formed 
Socialist Republican Party would benefit 
from indirect elections. Certain British 
officials in the Sudan, by exercising influence 
on local leaders, were encouraging the 
Sudanese to support the Socialist Repub¬ 
lican Party. Tnese local leaders would get 
their own way in constituencies where 
indirect elections were held. The Secretary 
of State repeated that Her Majesty’s 
Government wanted the Sudanese freely to 
elect whomsoever they wished. 

8. S./LR. pointed out that the Egyptians 
might offer direct elections throughout the 
Northern Sudan for propaganda purposes 
and that this offer would be very attractive. 
If the question of direct elections led to 
trouble in the Sudan he might feel obliged 
to leave political life altogether. Neverthe¬ 
less, he would always be a loyal friend of the 
British. The Secretary of State thanked 
him, and promised to discuss again with the 
Governor-General the question of direct 
elections, though he could make no promise 
to revise his view. 

9. The Secretary of State then went on to 
discuss the position of Egypt in relation to 
the new Constitution. In spite of past Egyp¬ 
tian suspicions of British motives, he saw 
every advantage in trying to get Egyptian 
co-operation in making the Constitution a 
success. The Egyptian Government had not 
yet sent him their formal reply to his sug¬ 
gestions for such co-operation; it might be 
that they were waiting for consultations 
with S.A.R. before replying. S.A.R. agreed 
and explained that this was why he had come 
to get the Secretary of State's views before 
visiting Egypt, where he also would work 
for this co-operation. 

10. The Secretary of State said that he 
thought that the Sayed’s visit to London and 
Cairo would be a great help and that he 
was most grateful to him for making this 
long journey in person. He hoped that in 
Cairo he would be able to promote good 
relations with General Neguib’s Govern¬ 
ment over such matters as the development 
of Nile waters. General Neguib had had 
useful conversations with Her Majesty's 
Ambassador in Cairo. He had seen no 
objection to Her Majesty's Government 
sending a despatch to the Governor-General 
approving the draft Constitution with cer¬ 
tain modifications. The Egyptians would 
no doubt wish to suggest amendments them¬ 
selves after discussing them with Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador and S.A.R. We did 
not yet know what these amendments were 


but would be willing to discuss them at any 
time with the Egyptian Government. S.A.R. 
thought that, if any suggested Egyptian 
amendments were to be acceptable to the 
Sudanese, they should also be proposed by 
Her Majesty's Government. 

11. The Secretary of State said that Her 
Majesty's Government intended to approve 
the Self-Government Statute in the near 
future. Our doing so would help S.A.R. 
when he reached Cairo since it would make 
him less vulnerable to Egyptian pressure 
over any amendments in the Statute that 
they might wish to suggest. He then read 
out an amendment which Her Majesty’s 
Government proposed to ask the Governor- 
General to incorporate in the draft Statute; 
this was to make it clear that nothing in the 
Statute affected the legal responsibility of 
the Governor-General to the British and 
Egyptian Governments. 

12. Ali Taha feared that this amendment 
might be held in the Sudan to re-establish 
condominium rule, which S.A.R. regarded 
as anomalous. He recalled the generous 
offers made to S.A.R. s Delegation to Cairo 
earlier this year by the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment on condition that the Sudanese 
accepted the common Crown. The Secre¬ 
tary of State replied that our amendment 
was really a face-saving device and that it 
added nothing to the powers of the 
Governor-General. We had to fill the 
vacuum before self-determination and there¬ 
fore the Governor-General must be respon¬ 
sible to someone. The amendment was 
meant to give the Egyptians something 
which did not cost anything to anybody else. 

13. S./LR. replied that he understood. 
He hoped, however, that Her Majesty's 
Government would clear up the ambiguous 
position by fixing a time-limit within which 
self-determination should take place; he 
thought this should not be later than the 
end of 1953. The Secretary of State replied 
that he regarded this as a matter for the new 
Sudanese Parliament. If they decided on 
self-determination before the end of 1953 he 
would have no objection, provided that they 
were ready for it. 

14. S.A.R. said that his chief reason for 
wanting the date of self-determination to be 
fixed was in order that future relations 
between Britain and the Sudan might be 
settled. The Secretary of State said that he 
foresaw no difficulties between Britain and 
the future Government of the Sudan. The 
only possible difficulties were with Egypt 
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and these were less formidable to-day than 
they had been six months ago. 

15. S.A.R. referred to current demands in 
the Sudan for a plebiscite to settle the future 
of the country. He thought that the evacua¬ 
tion of British troops from the Sudan in 
order to hold such a plebiscite might lead 
to disorder. The Secretary of State agreed 
and added that, apart from this difficulty, 
the wide differences in education in the 
Sudan made a plebiscite not wholly a 
practicable proposition. S.A.R. and The 
Secretary of State agreed that the sooner an 
all-Sudanese Government was elected the 
better. The Secretary of State added that, 
though Egypt had torn up the condo¬ 
minium, it would be wise to try to get the 
final solution approved by the Egyptian 
Government. 

16. In answer to a question by S.A.R., The 
Secretary of State said that he was not in 
favour of an international commission to 
exercise sovereignty in the Sudan during the 
interim period before self-determination. 
We had, however, thought of a small com¬ 
mission to supervise the elections. This 
might have three Sudanese members, one 
British, one Egyptian and one neutral; the 
latter might be a European or a Pakistani. 
We should all have to attempt to agree on 
the selection of the members since Her 
Majesty's Government had no wish to im¬ 
pose anyone on the Sudanese to supervise 
their elections. The Sudanese members 
would be equal to the rest of the Commission 
put together and should therefore be certain 
of having their views taken into account. 
S.A.R. indicated his general agreement with 
this arrangement. He feared, however, that 
an agreement with Egypt might be impeded 
by¬ 


te) Egyptian bribery of Sudanese political 
parties; and 

(h) American pressure. 

17. The Secretary of State said that the 
Americans had indeed at one time not 
understood the unwillingness of the 
Sudanese to accept a symbolic Egyptian 
Crown; he had, however, talked very 
trankiy to them and he thought they now 
understood the position very much better. 
S.A.R. pointed out that, if a symbolic 
Egyptian Crown had been accepted, the 
Egyptians would have claimed it as per¬ 
manent. The Secretary of State agreed that 
it would have given them an unfair advan¬ 
tage in the Sudan and said that it was for 
this reason that he had refused to agree to it. 

18. S.A.R. re-emphasised his hope that 
the Sudan would settle its future status and 
then its relations with Great Britain on an 
amicable basis. It was for this reason that 
he hoped that the Government of the Sudan 
would in the future be in the hands of those 
political parties which were already known 
for their co-operation with Britain. 

19. The Secretary of State said that he 
hoped that S.A.R., when in Cairo, would 
discuss these matters with Her Majesty's 
Ambassador; he did not think General 
Neguib would object to this. Though 
Neguib had not yet agreed to our proposed 
amendment to the Constitution, he knew 
about it and did not object to our informing 
the Governor-General of it. 

20. The Secretary of State concluded by 
expressing his thanks to S.A.R. for coming to 
visit him; it had been a great privilege to 
meet him again. S.A.R. replied that he had 
been delighted with his visit. 

W 
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MEETING BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVES OF THE SUDANESE NATIONAL FRONT ON 
11th OCTOBER, 1952 


Present: 


The Secretary of State. 
Mr. R. Allen. 


Mubarak Zarrug said that the National 
Front were not satisfied with the present 
draft Constitution since they did not think 


Mirghani Hamza. 

Mubarak Zarrug. 

Khidr Omer. 

Dardiri Ahmed Ismail. 

Dr. Ali Uru. 

Yahia el Fadli. 

Mohammed Amin Hussein. 

it represented the wishes of the majority of 
the Sudanese. The followers of El Saved 
Sir Abdel Rahman el Mahdi represented 
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only a small section of the Sudanese people. 
The majority wanted the evacuation of 
British troops and the holding of a plebis¬ 
cite to decide the future of the Sudan. An 
Umma delegation had also agreed this in 
Paris last January. 

2. The Secretary of State thanked the 
Delegation for their frank exposition of 
their views. He felt it only fair, however, 
to tell them from the start that Her 
Majesty's Government intended to approve 
the draft Statute in the near future. Elec¬ 
tions would probably be held in November, 
possibly supervised by a Commission on 
which Sudanese, British, Egyptian and 
neutral opinion would be represented. He 
reminded the Delegation that Her Majesty’s 
Government had already publicly expressed 
their satisfaction at the prospect that the 
Constitution might be in operation by the 
end of the year. He thought that the 
holding of a plebiscite in such a vast 
country as the Sudan would lead to a long 
delay. He hoped, therefore, that the 
Sudanese would hold the projected elect- 
tions and that they would all take part in 
them. 

3. He hoped very much that Egypt and 
the Sudan would be on good terms in the 
future. Determination of the future status 
of the Sudan was a matter for the Sudanese 
and not for him; they could choose in their 
own Parliament what their relations were to 
be both with Britain and with Egypt. 
There would thus be two stages in con¬ 
stitutional development: 

(a) The enactment of the self-government 

Constitution and the holding of 
elections for an all-Sudanese Parlia¬ 
ment; and 

(b) self-determination, in the prepara¬ 

tions for which the Sudanese Parlia¬ 
ment should play an important part. 

4. Mubarak Zarrug said that the 
National Front parties could never agree to 
take part in elections under present condi¬ 
tions. Until the Condominium had been 
finally replaced the Sudan Government 
would be able to exercise an influence over 
elections. The Umma Party had been 
complaining of support given by British 
officials in the Sudan to the Sudan Repub¬ 
lican Party. The influence of these officials 
would be strongly exerted against the 
National Front Parties. 

5. Mirghani Hamza agreed that the 
present members of the Sudan Government 
were not impartial agents. Elections held 


at present would therefore not achieve the 
pledges already given by Her Majesty's 
Government to the Sudanese people, since 
the resulting Parliament would not be truly 
representative of Sudanese opinion. 

6. He felt that both the Constitution 
itself and the proposed method of applying 
it were unacceptable to the Sudanese, it 
was unfair that constitutional development 
in the Sudan should be effected by the 
British without the full participation either 
of the Sudanese or the Egyptians. All the 
Sudanese parties except the Umma had 
refused to accept the new Constitution. 
The National Front parties had indeed been 
originally represented on the Constitutional 
Amendment Committee but they had 
broken away and the draft Constitution 
itself (especially the all-important electoral 
provisions) had been prepared by the Sudan 
Government. No Constitution would 
produce a peaceful solution unless it 
received the support of the Sudanese and 
of the Egyptians. 

7. The National Front Parties thought 
that anti-Government opinion in the Sudan 
was not properly represented to the Foreign 
Office; this was the reason for their visit. 

8. The Secretary of State pointed out 
that the Deputation were asking him to go 
back on all the valuable and hard work 
which had already been done. Mirghani 
Hamza thought that this was inevitable, 
since otherwise the elections, which were 
designed to bring in a particular party, 
would produce a Parliament not properly 
representative of the Sudanese and there¬ 
fore not qualified to prepare them for self- 
determination. Mubarak Zarrug added 
that, since the Constitution provided for 
direct election in less than half the con¬ 
stituencies. the Sudan Government could 
direct the outcome of the elections. 

9. The Secretary of State said that, in his 
view, the timing of self-determination was a 
matter for the Sudanese Parliament. If 
they wanted it before the end of 1953 and 
if they were ready for it, he would not 
object. He hoped that the National Front 
parties would therefore abandon their sus¬ 
picions of the Sudan Government’s inten¬ 
tions and participate in the elections. 

10. Mirghani Hamza said that his party 
could not do this since the present 
Constitution prejudged the case according to 
the wishes of the Sudan Government. 

11. Mubarak Zarrug thought that a 
plebiscite was the quickest way of deter¬ 
mining the future status of the Sudan. This 
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would be better than having self-govern¬ 
ment and self-determination in two stages. 

12. Mr. Allen pointed out that, if all the 
parties in the Sudan did indeed want a 
plebiscite, there would be no objection to 
the new Parliament selecting that method of 
self-determination. 

13. Mirghani Hamza said that speed was 
not the only consideration; it would be 
better to go more slowly if that would 
produce a more satisfactory result in the 
end. It was essential to find a solution 
which would be fair to all parties in the 
Sudan. He had no personal animus against 
the Sudan Government and his refusal to 
participate in the elections was simply due 
to his desire to do what he thought best for 
the Sudan. 

14. Mubarak Zarrug suggested that a 
coalition Government might be formed in 


the Sudan to fill in the interim period be¬ 
fore self-determination. 

15. The Secretary of State concluded by 
thanking the Deputation for coming so far 
to visit him. He asked them to believe him 
when he assured them that Her Majesty’s 
Government had no axe to grind in the 
Sudan and no wish to pursue an imperial¬ 
istic policy in that country. They had 
declared their view that the method of self- 
determination should be decided by the 
Sudanese. Though the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment had not yet given their final reply to 
our proposals for co-operation in this 
matter, they were aware of our intentions 
to approve the Statute soon. He promised 
to read a memorandum produced by the 
National Front advocating a plebiscite and 
to take note of what the Deputation had 
told him. He could not, however, hold out 
any promise that he would revise his view. 


JE 1462/16 No. 59 

AGRARIAN REFORM 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. (Received 24th October) 


(No. 224. Confidential Cairo, 

Sir, 20th October, 1952. 

I have the honour to enclose a 
memorandum prepared by my Legal 
Counsellor on the recent Decree Law on 
Agrarian Reform. These notes expand 
Judge Murray Graham's preliminary 
observations on the law, which were the 
basis of Chancery letter of 27th September 
to the African Department. 

2. The principal impression left after a 
more detailed consideration of this law is 
that the difficulties inherent in the applica¬ 
tion of such radical changes in land-owner¬ 
ship may well be aggravated by the lack 
both of precision and vision in its drafting. 
It seems likely that these defects can only 
be remedied by turther amending and com¬ 
plementary legislation, the value of which 
will again depend on a more mature appre¬ 
ciation of the implications of the reform 
and more adequate drafting, accompanied, 
perhaps, by some more peaceful measures 
of compulsion. Under any previous regime 
in Egypt a law so drafted would hardly 
have surmounted the obstacles it would 
have encountered in the courts in the course 
of its implementation. The measures 
adopted by the present regime to ensure 
its enforcement will be of the greatest signi¬ 


ficance in indicating, and possibly in 
shaping, the future course of events in 
Egypt. 

3. The main questions which a con¬ 
sideration of the law posed were outlined 
in the letter under reference as: — 

(a) Its effect on the productive capacity 
of Egyptian agriculture. 

(b) The ability of the Egyptian Civil 

Service to cope with the implementa¬ 
tion of the law itself and with 
some of its probable consequences, 
especially financial. 

(r) The likelihood of the co-operatives, 
which are an essential part of the 
whole plan, finding sufficient suitable 
people for their formation and 
management. 

id) The possible effects of disappointed 
hopes amongst the landless and the 
small proprietors. 

These questions have by no means yet been 
solved, nor have plausible solutions to all 
of them yet been indicated, but in Trie 
interval since the last report, some informa¬ 
tion has been collected which tends to 
reveal the line of official thinking on some 
of them. 


(’) Not printed. 
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Productive Capacity 

4. Wing-Commander Gamal Salem, the 
member of the Higher Military Committee 
who has probably been responsible for most 
of the army thinking on this subject, and 
who has since been appointed a member of 
the Land Redistribution Committee set up 
under the law, claims that 70 per cent, of 
the large estates were not run at maximum 
efficiency, and that redistribution will in 
fact increase their production and thus go 
a long way to make up any decrease result¬ 
ing from the break-up of the efficiently run 
estates; I feel that the first proposition can 
more easily be accepted than the second. 
However, Dr. Schacht also drew attention 
to the common experience that the farmer 
works best when he works for himself (my 
telegram No. 93 Saving). 

5. The Minister of Agriculture,who is him¬ 
self a practical farmer, makes much of the 
fact that the main principle which will guide 
the Government in the selection of bene¬ 
ficiaries under the redistribution will be 
good husbandry. It is not proposed to give 
land to agricultural labourers who do not 
themselves farm land, either their own or 
rented. This does not come out clearly in 
the relevant article (9 (c)) of the law, but 
the Minister made it clear in conversation 
that this was how the Government pro¬ 
posed to proceed in practice. 

6. The possibility of an 8 per cent, drop 
in production has been advanced by Mirrit 
Boutros Ghali the well-known economist 
and land reformer, (paragraph 7 of 
Chancery letter of 27th September). How¬ 
ever it has been pointed out that the 
National Income derived from agriculture 
varies considerably from year to year 
depending on natural factors such as the 
Nile Flood, the incidence of pests, &c. 
Provided, therefore, that a fall in produc¬ 
tion of 8 per cent, does not coincide with a 
bad year and with unfavourable inter¬ 
national prices, the ill effects would not be 
unduly marked. (Were all three adverse 
factors to operate simultaneously on the 
other hand, the result might be disastrous.) 

7. Finally, the break-up ot the large 
estates should mean that the Government 
will have a greater degree of control over 
the crop to be sown and will consequent!} 
be able to ensure increased production ot a 
particular crop in relation to others. In the 
past the cotton acreage has often amounted 
to 45 per cent, of the total area cultivated 
at a time when it was restricted by law to 
30 per cent. This was due to the 
impossibility of the Government Inspectors 


enforcing the law on the very large land- 
owners, and the Ministry anticipate that its 
task will be easier in controlling estates 
which do not exceed 200 feddans. If the 
result is to increase the production of food 
crops in Egypt as opposed to cash crops, 
the effect on the Egyptian economy should 
be beneficial at a time when food is expen¬ 
sive in the world markets. 

Administrative Machine 

8. Responsibility for applying the re¬ 
distribution provision of the law rests with 
the Minister of Agriculture. The present 
Minister. Abdel Aziz Abdullah Salem is 
not only an agriculturalist by training and 
a civil servant who has spent all his life 
in the Ministry of Agriculture (where he 
became Under-Secretary), but is himself a 
practical farmer running an estate of some 
190 feddans. He is a man who, at first sight 
at least, inspires confidence; he is clearly 
capable and conscientious and is generally 
respected for his honesty and ability. 
Incidentally he is a Cambridge graduate. 
He speaks highly of his staff at the Ministry 
and of- their enthusiasm for the task in 
hand. 

9. However, the difficulties are less likely 
to arise within the Ministry itself than in 
the constitution and direction of the vast 
decentralised machine which will be neces¬ 
sary. The Minister of Social Affairs has 
said that the Government's plans in this 
were the selection of suitable people, their 
training, and a “ follow-up.It has also 
been suggested that the school-teachers and 
other literates in the villages should be used 
both to explain and to some extent to carry 
out the law and to assist in the co¬ 
operatives. Nevertheless, the task remains 
gigantic, although of course to the extent to 
which the administrative machine fails to 
redistribute the land, it will remain in its 
present ownership, and there need be no 
loss in production on this head provided that 
the Government can prevent landlords from 
neglecting the lands which they are 
eventually to lose. 

Co-operatives 

10. The problems connected with the co¬ 
operatives which must be the keystone of 
the entire scheme, are largely the same as 
those confronting the Civil Service as far as 
personnel and the creation ol a large, 
decentralised and unfamiliar machine out 
of very little are concerned. The Minister 
of Agriculture’s proposal was to draw on 
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the qualified personnel who have until now 
been managing the large estates, to fill the 
key appointments in the co-operative 
societies. 

11. In addition to the inexperience of the 
staffs of the co-operatives however, there is 
the traditional obstinacy and avarice of the 
fellah to take into account. Lane has des¬ 
cribed him as boasting, under the Turkish 
administration, of the number of blows it 
took to extract his taxes from him, and 
there is little reason to suppose that his 
basic reluctance to part with any of the 
fruits of the soil he has tilled will have 
diminished. Indeed, General Neguib has 
already had to threaten those fellahin who 
had considered themselves released from 
their obligations to their landlords. 

12. The problem of financing the co¬ 
operatives seems hardly more tractable. 
The Minister of Agriculture's view was that 
no additional finance would be required. 
At present the banks financed the farmers 
through the large landowners; in future 
they would do so through the co-operatives. 
The Agricultural Bank was already 
financing the country's fertiliser require¬ 
ments. It is interesting to note that the 


Egyptian Information Office in London has 
quoted a Government official as saying that 
the Credit and Co-operative Bank is pre¬ 
pared to finance the societies, to the extent 
of the £E. 13 million which the bank in the 
past advanced to landowners. The Agri¬ 
cultural Bank and the Credit and Co¬ 
operative Bank are, however, partially 
Government-financed. Commercial banks 
cannot be expected to advance capital to 
co-operative societies until they are firmly 
established. Capital now to be withdrawn 
from estates by dispossessed landlords 
should also be taken into account. It has 
in fact been estimated that between 
£E. 60 and 100 million will be required to 
ensure the adequate financing of the co¬ 
operatives. 

13. I am sending copies of this despatch 
with its enclosure to the Head of the British 
Middle East Office, Fayid, the Head of the 
Development Division of the British Middle 
East Office at Beirut and without its 
enclosure to Her Majesty's Ambassador at 
Washington. 

1 have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


No. 60 

SUDAN (SELF-GOVERNMENT STATUTE) 

(Extract from House of Commons Debates, 22nd October, 1952) 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. Anthony Eden): By your leave, 
Mr. Speaker, and that of the House, I wish 
to make a statement on the Sudan. 

Last May the Governor-General of the 
Sudan submitted to Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment and to the Egyptian Government a 
draft Statute designed to bring about inter¬ 
nal self-government. The Statute had been 
drawn up in the light of discussions in the 
Constitutional Amendment Commission, 
composed of Sudanese with a British chair¬ 
man, and was later discussed and approved 
in the Sudanese Legislative Assembly. 

Her Majesty's Government have to-day 
informed the Acting Governor-General that 
they give their consent to his making the 
Proclamation necessary to bring the Self- 
Government Statute into force. Her 
Majesty's Government's approval is given 
on the understanding that— 

(i) the provisions of the draft concern 
only the relations between the 
Governor-General and the other 
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organs of government set up under 
the Statute—that is to say, the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers and the Parliament. 
This state of affairs will continue 
until, as a result of self-determina¬ 
tion, or at some earlier date by agree¬ 
ment between the two Governments, 
alternative provisions are made for 
the exercise of these powers; 

(ii) except in regard to technical and 
administrative matters, responsibility 
for the external affairs of the Sudan 
belongs as before to the two Govern¬ 
ments. 

There is an article in the Statute laying 
down that no disability shall be attached to 
Sudanese by reason of sex, and that all 
persons shall enjoy freedom of conscience 
and the right freely to confess their religion. 
With respect to the second of these princi¬ 
ples, Her Majesty's Government have 
expressed the hope that as liberal an inter¬ 
pretation as possible may be given to the 
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freedom of all persons to profess their 
religion. 

Tne Acting Governor-General s attention 
has also been drawn to the views recently 
expressed to me by representatives of 
various parties in the Sudan on the desira¬ 
bility of increasing the number of direct 
elections to be held under the new Consti¬ 
tution. 

The views of the Egyptian Government 
on the draft Statute have not yet been 
received. I hope that they may be in time 
for consideration by Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment and the Sudan Government before the 
Statute is brought into effect. 

I should like to take this opportunity to 
express Her Majesty's Government's 
pleasure in congratulating the people of 
the Sudan upon what we hope will be a 
momentous step forward in the history of 
their country. The House will, 1 am sure, 
want to join me in this. The Sudanese are 
now proceeding to self-government, that is 
to say, government by an all-Sudanese 
Cabinet, responsible through an all- 
Sudanese Parliament to the Sudanese 
people. This is a prelude and a preparation 
for the exercise by them of self-determina¬ 
tion. Her Majesty’s Government look 
forward to the Sudanese exercising self- 
determination at an early date. In my view, 
however, this is a matter for the Sudanese 
Parliament, elected under the provisions of 
this Statute, to discuss and to decide. 

Mr. H. Morrison: Naturally, hon. mem¬ 
bers wish to study the important statement 
made by the Foreign Secretary, but I think 
I can say for the House generally that we 
would wish to congratulate the Foreign 
Secretary and the people of the Sudan on 
this development and hope for every success 
in the implementation of this important new 
development. It is the result of a good 
many years of discussion, in which both 
sides of the House at some time or another 
have been involved. I think it is a welcome 
development, and we all wish the new 
regime in the Sudan every success in its 
work. 

Mr. E. Wakefield: Can my right hon. 
friend tell the House what is the latest date 
within which it is open to the Egyptian 
Government as co-dominus to express its 
approval or disapproval of the new situa¬ 
tion regarding self-government for the 
Sudan ? 

Mr. Eden: I should not like to say 
definitely the actual date offhand, but my 
recollection is that it is early in November. 
We have informed the Egyptian Govern¬ 


ment that we were making this statement 
to-day. I thought that only fair and 
reasonable, because we have never ad¬ 
mitted the abrogation of the Condominium, 
and so we have acted in this way. 

Mr. McNeil: The right hon. gentleman’s 
statement means, I take it, that the Sudanese 
Government now proceed to preparations 
for elections, and have elections under the 
existing Government in Khartoum. There 
is no change in that situation ? 

Mr. Eden: No, Sir, that is as it was 
before; and officially the Condominium also 
remains. That is the official position. 

Mrs. White: Is the right hon. gentleman 
aware that that part of his statement which 
showed that Her Majesty’s Government said 
there should be no discrimination on the 
grounds of sex or religion will give great 
satisfaction to many people in this country, 
and that we shall also be pleased that there 
will be more constituencies for which there 
is direct representation ? 

Mr. Eden: The hon. lady will be aware as 
to the first part of her question, that what¬ 
ever we may feel—and we have expressed 
what we feel—it is in the final resort a 
matter for the Sudanese Parliament to 
decide. As to direct lepresentation, I have 
looked into it carefully. Naturally, it is 
attractive, particularly to people like our¬ 
selves who are used to a particular form of 
democracy. At the same time, there are 
many parts of the Sudan in which direct 
election will be quite unworkable. I know 
that we had the same experience in relation 
to elections in Cyrenaica some while ago. 
So although in principle we should like it, 
in practice we have to recognise what the 
limitations are. 

Sir R. A eland: While wishing to join in 
the good wishes to the Sudanese people on 
the great step that is being taken, may I ask 
whether the clauses which deal with religious 
liberty do. in the right hon. gentleman's 
view, come fully up to the level of the 
Declaration on Human Rights to which we 
have subscribed ? 

Mr. Eden: Yes, Sir, and they are far 
above those that exist in some countries 
which are constantly criticising Her 
Majesty's Government for not doing better. 

Mr. Fenner Brockway: In expressing 
appreciation of the right hon. gentleman’s 
announcement, may I ask whether, whilst it 
would be difficult to apply direct election 
in southern Sudan, he will consider an abso¬ 
lute agreement between all Sudanese parties 
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as to its extension to all parts of northern 
Sudan ? 

Mr. Eden: I have looked into that very 
point carefully, and there are difficulties in 
certain parts of northern Sudan, too. This 
is really a matter upon which I must be 
largely guided by the Sudanese Govern¬ 
ment with their close experience of this, and 
I do beg the House not, in an excess of zeal 
to get exactly a reproduction of what is 
going on here, to spoil what, I think, is a 
well-carried-out enterprise. 


Dr. King: Does the Foreign Secretary’s 
excellent reply on the broad principle of no 
discrimination in sex and religion mean that 
the clauses in the draft Constitution which 
did create sex discrimination as far as the 
franchise is concerned still stand, or have 
they gone ? 

Mr. Eden: We have expressed the wish 
that there should be no sex discrimination 
in respect of the franchise, but that is a 
matter which the Sudanese Parliament 
itself will have to decide when it is elected. 


JE 1051/340 No. 61 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE 

SUDANESE PRO-INDEPENDENT PARTIES 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. ( Received 30th October) 


(No. 1614. Confidential) Cairo, 
(Telegraphic) 30th October, 1952. 

My telegram No. 1610: Sudan. 

It has been officially announced that an 
agreement was signed last night between 
the Egyptian Government and the Sudanese 
pro-independent Parties and Groups, and 
that an official announcement will be made 
immediately after the text has been com¬ 
municated to Her Majesty’s Government. 

2. An advance copy of a text was 
released to the Arab News Agency and may 
have appeared in to-day's Times. 1 under¬ 
stand that General Neguib will receive me 
on Saturday and will then communicate to 
me the official version, but the main 
features of the document which I have seen 
(but of which I cannot of course guarantee 
the accuracy) are set forth below. 

3. The agreement pronounces the right 
of the Sudan to self-determination pre¬ 
ceded by immediate self-government. The 
objects of the self-governing period are to 
enable the Sudanese to practice full home 
rule and to pave the way for self-determina¬ 
tion free from foreign influence. The 
recommendations for the amendments to 
the draft Constitution are as follows: — 

(1) Ultimate constitutional authority will 
be vested in— 

(a) The present Governor-General. 

Should his position become vacant a 
successor is to be nominated by Her 
Majesty's Government and con¬ 
firmed by the Egyptian Government. 

(b) A committee composed of one 

Egyptian, one British, two Sudanese 
members appointed by Parliament, 
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and one Indian or Pakistani 
appointed by his own Government. 

(2) The Governor-General will seek the 
advice of the committee in the exercise of 
his functions except in respect of foreign 
affairs and any amendment which the 
Sudanese Parliament may desire to effect in 
the Constitution. Decisions of the com¬ 
mittee which the Governor-General may 
consider to conflict with his responsibilities 
should be referred to the two Governments. 
The two Governments to reply within one 
month. Unless the two Governments agree 
with the Governor-General, the committee’s 
decision will be put into effect. 

(3) Electoral Law to be amended to pro¬ 
vide for direct elections throughout the 
Sudan except in— 

(1) Bahr el Gazal, 

(2) Equatorial Province, and 

(3) Upper Nile Province. 

In these regions, however, direct elections 
in the constituencies of Wau, Juba and 
Malakal. For the Senate elections, direct 
poll except in the three regions above, 
though the Governor-General has the right 
to appoint one fifth of the Upper House. 

(4) Elections to be supervised by a com¬ 
mission composed by one Egyptian, one 
British subject, one American, one Indian or 
Pakistani and the Sudanese appointed by the 
Governor-General. The committee to have 
full control over the elections and over the 
appointment of sub-committees in all con¬ 
stituencies. The date of elections to be such 
as to provide for the commencement of self- 
government by 31st December, 1952. 
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(5) A special Sudanisation Committee to 
be appointed composed as follows: — 

One member appointed by the Egyp¬ 
tian Government, one British member 
appointed by Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment, three Sudanese appointed by the 
Governor-General from five names sub¬ 
mitted by the Sudanese Prime Minister. 

(6) The Sudanisation Committee shall 
expedite the Sudanisation administration, 
the police and “ other public appointments 
which will enable the Sudanese to carry out 
self-determination in perfect freedom.” The 
committee shall complete its task within 
three years and shall submit its decisions 
to the Governor-General for approval. 


4. There are further amendments to the 
draft statute which appear to concern them¬ 
selves with Sudanisation but the text which 
I have seen is corrupt. There would also 
seem to be an intention to remove the 
Governor-General's special powers in regard 
to tne south. 

5. The two parties to the agreement 
express the hope that the first amendment 
will be submitted to the Governor-General 
not later than November 8th, so that self- 
government may be established by Decem¬ 
ber 31st. 1952, to be followed by self-deter¬ 
mination at any time fixed by the Sudanese 
Parliament, thoush not later than December 
31st, 1955. 


JE 1024/3 G No. 62 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN PROBLEMS 

Mr. Eden to Sir R. Stevenson (Cairo) 


(No. 349. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 31st October, 1952. 

Since my despatch No. 65 of 20th 
February describing the lines upon which 
I should wish to see defence negotiations 
with the Egyptian Government proceed, 
new factors have emerged and others have 
come into greater prominence. I have 
studied with interest the appreciation of the 
situation in Egypt prepared by members 
of your Excellency's staff together with 
members of the United States Embassy in 
Cairo enclosed with your despatch No. 211 
of 20th September, and also the views ex¬ 
pressed in your despatch No. 213 of 
25th September. 

2. I am impressed with the need for 
joining with the United States in general 
support for the new Egyptian regime. The 
Egyptian Prime Minister's record, and those 
of his associates, contain, it is true, a num¬ 
ber of disquieting features and there seems a 
real danger of extremist anti-foreign 
elements in the regime gaining the upper 
hand. Nevertheless General Neguib him¬ 
self has shown a certain degree of modera¬ 
tion and a greater sense of reality than 
previous Egyptian Prime Ministers. While 
I do not expect the new Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment to show any marked friendliness 
towards us, they do seem to be approaching 
Anglo-Egyptian problems in a more prac¬ 
tical way and this is at last beginning to 
show results. 


3. The new regime in Egypt is not, 
however, the only change influencing our 
attitude to Egypt on defence problems. 
Other major factors are: — 

(a) the entry of Turkey into the Middle 

Eastern picture as a firm ally; 

( b ) the possibility that financial con¬ 
siderations may make necessary the 
reduction of the forces which we 
are able to maintain in the Middle 
East in peacetime; and that the 
forces deployed in the Middle East 
in the first six months of war may 
be smaller than previously en¬ 
visaged ; 

(c) the steps taken towards the setting up 

of a Middle East Defence Organisa¬ 
tion: this is now designed in the 
first instance as a planning organisa¬ 
tion and references in my despatch 
No. 65 to a Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander and a Middle East Com¬ 
mand are therefore no longer 
appropriate. If. however, further 
progress is to be made with setting 
up an organisation on these lines, 
the solution of Anglo-Egyptian prob¬ 
lems should fit in with the form of 
the Organisation. 

4. These considerations, and particularly 
(a) and lb) above, have made it necessary 
to review in detail our whole strategy in 
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the Middle East. This review is now pro¬ 
ceeding, and it may well emerge that a base 
in Egypt, although desirable, is no longer 
absolutely essential to our interests. Hither¬ 
to the basis of our policy towards Egypt 
has been the advice which we have received 
that it is essential to maintain in peacetime 
the Egypt base if the Middle East is to be 
successfully defended in war. If this advice 
is to be modified—and I must emphasise 
that it has not yet been modified—we may 
find it easier to come to terms with Egypt. 
I should therefore prefer not at this stage 
to embark upon new defence negotiations 
in which, by insisting upon requirements 
for ourselves which are unacceptable to the 
Egyptians, we risk a major breach with 
Egypt and the Arab world, only to discover 
later on that those requirements are no 
longer essential. 

5. General Neguib has not in the past 
displayed any haste to enter into discussions 
with us on defence, and indeed has in¬ 
dicated that he would prefer to deal with 
Egyptian internal problems first. This 
seems sound. It is also desirable to remove 
the Sudan from the front line of out¬ 
standing problems before launching any 
new talks. Nevertheless it seems that we 
may anticipate some approach to us on 
defence by the Egyptian Government in the 
near future and I agree with you that, from 
the point of view of our relations with the 
new Egyptian Government, it is desirable 
not to discourage the Egyptians if they 
suggest making a start. 

6. Although we must at all costs avoid 
arousing fresh suspicion or resentment, it 
is, however, both in our interest and that of 
Egypt that you should seek to defer the 
forcing of an issue in connexion with 
defence negotiations until the review of 
defence policy in the Middle East has been 
completed. The review will be made with 
all possible expedition. 

7. In the meanwhile, we must proceed on 
the assumption that the Egypt base is an 
essentially desirable asset in the defence of 
the Middle East against an aggressor. The 
principles which should for the present con¬ 
tinue to guide you, if you find it necessary 
to talk about defence with the Egyptian 
Government, are as follows: — 

(i) We should not for the moment with¬ 
draw any troops from the Canal 
Zone. But if at some future date 
we do start discussing defence with 
Egypt, we should start withdrawing 
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the reinforcements over and above 
the normal garrison as soon as these 
discussions show real progress, 
(i.e., when we are satisfied that 
Operation Rodeo will no longer be 
required). Moreover we should be 
prepared, as we were last spring, to 
withdraw the mobile land forces 
constituting the normal garrison in 
return for a satisfactory agreement 
with Egypt on the lines set out in 
paragraphs (ii), (iii), (iv) and (v) 
below. It would probably be 
necessary to withdraw these forces 
within one year from the conclusion 
of an agreement with Egypt 
(although I understand that it will 
in any case take eighteen months to 
move General Headquarters; I hope 
therefore that it may be possible to 
make a start with preparations for 
this move in the near future). 

(ii) We should seek to maintain the base 
installations and stores in existence. 
As part of a general settlement, and 
once we were assured of genuine 
Egyptian co-operation, we could 
agree to place responsibility for 
guarding the base on the Egyptian 
authorities. A joint Anglo-Egyptian 
Board could be set up as a co¬ 
ordinating authority to resolve the 
various problems of administrative 
control. The installations and stores 
which are an essential part of the 
maintenance of British forces should 
remain in the ownership and under 
the control of Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment; 

(iii) We should agree to set up 
an Anglo-Egyptian air defence 
organisation. This should if pos¬ 
sible include British units. It is 
essential that the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment should recognise that if we are 
to keep British fighter squadrons in 
Egypt we must be allowed to retain 
the necessary British personnel for 
their maintenance; 

(iv) Egypt should agree to give us and 
our Allies associated with us in the 
Middle East Defence Organisation 
full military facilities in time of war 
or imminent menace of war; 

(v) Any new agreement with Egypt 
should be regarded as superseding 
the 1936 Treaty. 

8. Further instructions will follow as 
soon as our studies are complete. 

i* 
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9. I am sending copies of this despatch 
for information to the Head of the British 
Middle East Office, to Her Majesty’s 
Ambassadors at Washington, Paris and 
Ankara, and to the United Kingdom 


Representative on the Council of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

I am, &c. 

(For the Secretary of State) 
R. T. D. LEDWARD. 


.IE 1052/447 No. 63 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE PERMANENT UNDER-SECRET ARY 
OF STATE AND THE EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR ON 12th 
NOVEMBER, 1952 

Anglo-Egyptian Negotiations on Defence Questions 

Mr. Eden to Sir R. Stevenson {Cairo) 


(No. 357. Confidential) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 14th November, 1952 

With reference to my despatch No. 349 
of 31st October (not copied to New York) 
the Egyptian Ambassador explored with 
the Permanent Under-Secretary on 12th 
November the time-table of the next two 
months in view of a possible opening of 
Anglo-Egyptian negotiations on defence 
questions. He thought that it would 
probably be better to see if we could get the 
Sudan question out of the way before start¬ 
ing talks on defence. On the other hand, 
it would be desirable to trv to conclude the 

w 

defence talks before the Egyptian elections 
which, as at present contemplated, would be 
held in February next. All this, together 
with the Secretary of State's preoccupations 
with the Commonwealth Conference and 
the North Atlantic Council made him think 
that the end of December or the beginning 
of January might be a possible time to start 
the defence talks. 

2. Sir William Strang said that he agreed 
that we ought to try to dispose of the Sudan 


first. As to that, we were working hard on 
the latest Egyptian communication and 
hoped before very long to be able to give 
the Egyptian Government our views. There 
was a general basis of agreement, but there 
would of course be differences, and we 
hoped very much that these would be 
solved. It would then be time to think of 
the defence talks. Our present thinking 
was when the time came that they would be 
conducted on our side by your Excellency 
in Cairo. We should have to wait and see 
how the Sudan talks proceeded. 

3. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
the United Kingdom Permanent Delegate to 
the United Nations, to Her Majesty's Am¬ 
bassadors at Washington, Paris and Ankara, 
to the head of the British Middle East Office 
at Fayid, and to the United Kingdom 
Delegate to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation. 

I am, &c. 

(For the Secretary of State), 
(Signed) ROGER ALLEN. 


JE 1052/446 No. 64 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE PERMANENT UNDER SECRETARY 
OF STATE AND THE EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR ON 12th 
NOVEMBER, 1952 


Anglo-Egyptian Relations 

Mr. Eden to Sir R. Stevenson (Cairo) 


(No. 356. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 14th November, 1952. 

The Egyptian Ambassador called on 
the Permanent Under-Secretary on 12th 
November. Mr. Fawzi said that he had 
the pleasant duty to inform Sir William 
Strang that there were three recent develop¬ 


ments for which the Egyptian authorities had 
cause to be grateful to Her Majesty's 
Government. 

2. The first of these was the recent state¬ 
ment by the Secretary of State in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Eden’s speech had been 
of a friendly character and had been couched 
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in terms which encouraged the belief of the 
Egyptian Government that we and they 
might possibly find together a solution to 
common problems. 

3. The second was the Prime Minister’s 
speech at Guildhall. Note had been taken 
in Cairo, with appreciation, of Mr. 
Churchill’s reference to the Egyptian 
Government and to the effort which Egypt 
was making to put her house in order and to 
improve the condition of the people. The 
Egyptians also welcomed his expression of 
a desire for good relations between the two 
countries. There was one passage, regarding 
the recent commitments, which might be 
open to divergent interpretations. Taken in 
its most unfavourable sense, it might imply 
a rigid attitude which would hardly be in 
keeping with a desire for a happy conclusion 
to the negotiations. He did not himself place 
this interpretation upon it, and hoped to be 
able to discourage others from doing so. 

4. Sir William Strang said that he was sure 
that the Prime Minister would be glad to 
know that his remarks had been well 
received. As regards the passage to which 
the Ambassador had referred the emphasis 
was on our international responsibilities in 
Egypt and the Middle East as a whole. 
There was no incompatibility between the 
assertion of those responsibilities and the 
expression of a desire that the negotiations 
might be happily concluded. What we 
hoped for was that any agreement we might 
reach would take due account of our respon¬ 
sibilities. General Neguib had his point of 
view and had expressed it in public in plain 
terms, indeed with a plainness which, as you 
had told him, would not be helpful to the 


creation of a good atmosphere. We for our 
part had our point of view. We started from 
certain established positions and we were 
entitled to stand on that ground at the 
opening of negotiations. The problem be¬ 
fore both of us would be to see whether, in 
the course of the negotiations, those two 
positions could be reconciled. We hope that 
they can; but the Egyptians would not 
expect us to give up our positions before 
negotiations open. The Ambassador saia 
he quite understood this. 

5. The first development which had given 
pleasure in Cairo was the decision of Her 
Majesty's Government to release fifteen jet 
aircraft to Egypt, of which he had heard 
from the Chief of Air Staff. This was the 
third, and he hoped it would not be the last, 
favourable development in Anglo-Egyptian 
relations. As the Ambassador had heard 
nothing from Cairo about the jets, he was 
told of the communication which your 
Excellency had been instructed to make to 
General Neguib (my telegram No. 1743 of 
7th November). I also told him what had 
passed between you and General Neguib on 
this subject on 9th November (your telegram 
No. 1673 of 10th November). 

6. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
the United Kingdom Permanent Delegate 
to the United Nations, to Her Majesty’s 
Ambassadors at Washington, Paris and 
Ankara, to the Head of the British Middle 
East Office at Fayid and to the United King¬ 
dom Delegate to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation. 

I have, &c. 

(For the Secretary of State), 
ROGER ALLEN 


JE 1018/450 


No. 65 


THE NEW REGIME AND THE RENAISSANCE OF EGYPTIAN SOCIETY 

Lectures organised by the American University in Cairo 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr Eden. (Received 8th December ) 


(No. 261. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, 2nd December, 1952. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith 
an extract(') from the Journal d'Egypte 
giving a summary of the lecture delivered 
in Cairo on 14th November by ex-Prime 
Minister Ali Maher and entitled “The 
New Regime is the natural evolution of 
Egyptian Life.'' The lecture was the first 
of the annual series organised by the 


American University in Cairo and devoted 
this year to the subject “ The New Regime 
and the Renaissance of Egyptian Society.” 
The lecturer was introduced by the Prime 
Minister General Mohammed Neguib. 

2. Ali Maher's treatment of his subject 
began with a review of the Egyptian 
Independence Movement which he pro¬ 
fessed to believe was based on “ the people 
and the will of the people.” The movement 


(*) Not printed. 
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had its origin in the year 1830 when “ the 
Egyptian people brought Mohammed Ali 
to the throne and realised the independence 
of the country." There followed a line of 
Egyptian patriots from Orabi to Zaghlul, 
whose activities, in spite of differences, were 
the expression of one thing, namely the will 
of the Egyptian people. The progress 
which marked the period immediately 
following the 1922 declaration and the 
end of the protectorate was unfortunately 
interrupted by the failure of successive 
parliaments to perform their duty and this 
unhappy stage in Egyptian history did not 
come to an end until the army intervened 
on 23rd July, 1952. 

3. At this point Ali Maher made an 
eloquent appeal on behalf of the Army 
Movement, which he said “ deserves unani¬ 
mous support both at home and abroad. 
No obstacles must be allowed to stand in its 
way. It is the rebirth of a free nation which 
has suffered long and patiently.” 

4. As regards “ the objectives of the new 
era and the philosophy of the new regime ” 
to which the remainder of the lecture was 
devoted, it is very typical of Ali Maher 
that he should have expounded his own 
political ideas rather than attempt to 
describe the thinking of the small group 
of officers who form General Neguib’s en¬ 
tourage and are Egypt's rulers to-day. 
Ali Maher's political views are far from 
being without interest. They are, however, 
fairly well known, having been published as 
long ago as 1935, and embrace far-reaching 
projects for decentralisation and local 
government, for a corporate parliament 
and for economic development and social 
reform. On the other hand, no authorita¬ 
tive guide to the philosophy of what has 
come to be known as the High Military 
Committee has been issued by its members 
or by anyone closely associated with it, and 
it is a pity that Ali Maher should have 
missed the opportunity of attempting such 
an analysis, which although it would 
necessarily have had to have been carried 
out with a good deal of tact and discretion, 
would nevertheless have been very much 
worth while. At the same time it must be 
admitted that Ali Maher himself is not 
particularly well suited to the task. 
Although he was entrusted by the army with 
the formation of the first Cabinet to take 
office under the new regime on the basis, 
according to his own account, of his 
published programme of reform, and 
although during the six weeks that he was 
in power he worked well on the whole with 
General Neguib and his collaborators. 


there is little doubt that on many vital 
issues his ideas and those of the Army 
Group are far from being identical. This is 
perhaps not surprising when differences 
both of generation and background are 
taken into account. Ali Maher is in many 
ways typical of that pasha class against 
which the Army Movement was a revolt. 
His rather tortuous methods in particular 
could hardly find favour with these young 
officers who have a preference for direct 
action. Finally, his resistance to agrarian 
reform (at least in the rapid and sweeping 
form proposed and adopted) showed how 
little he was in sympathy with some of the 
fundamental ideas of the Army Group. 

5. In the remaining paragraphs of this 
despatch I propose, therefore, to attempt to 
make good the omission, at least to some 
extent, and to give an idea of the political 
thinking of the new rulers of this country. 
Although four months have elapsed since 
the coup d'etat took place and in spite of 
the fact that most of the officers belonging 
to the High Military Committee are known 
personally to members of my staff, much 
remains obscure. It is clear, however, that 
it would be an exaggeration to say they 
have any definite political philosophy in the 
sense of a fully worked-out system, either 
original or borrowed. At the same time it 
can be safely said that there are certain 
basic political ideas on which the members 
of the High Military Committee are in 
virtually complete agreement and the 
difference in this respect that was at one 
time thought to exist between “ extremists ” 
and “ moderates " within the group was a 
good deal less real than has commonly been 
supposed. These ideas may perhaps be 
tentatively defined as first nationalist and 
secondly middle-class socialist. 

6. A glance at the personal histories and 
background of the men concerned may 
possibly provide a clearer indication of their 
mental processes than any ready made 
political labels. All the nine original 
members of the committee are, with the 
exception of General Neguib himself, 
roughly the same seniority in the armed 
services, i.e., majors or colonels or their 
equivalents. They are all of the same 
middle class or even lower middle class 
origin and none of them belongs to the 
class of large landowners which has ruled 
Egypt for so long. It is one of the ironies 
of history, and in no way inspires them 
with friendship for us, that it was the 
liberal policies followed by British ad¬ 
ministrators in Egypt which brought their 
class into existence and reduced the power 
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of the old Turkish pashas. Again, with the 
exception of General Neguib, they first 
saw military service during the years 
immediately before the last war or in the 
first year of hostilities when the Egyptian 
politicians prevented Egypt from taking an 
active part in the Western Desert Campaign 
and thereby ensured that the Egyptian 
armed forces were effectively starved of 
military equipment. Finally, they served 
in the Palestine War where again the armed 
forces suffered from shortage of arms and 
were involved in ignominious defeat. The 
effect on the Army Movement of the 
Palestine Campaign, which brought the 
officers together and virtually made some 
action by them inevitable, cannot be over¬ 
emphasised. Unfortunately, too, the arms 
shortage both in the 1939—45 War and 
during the hostilities in Palestine was 
indirectly due to the policy of the British 
Government, and this has not been without 
its influence on the policy of the committee. 
In their perplexity they were exposed to 
various and often mutually conflicting in¬ 
fluences, Communist, Moslem Brethren 
and Wafdist. Though each had its effect, 
none has succeeded in dominating the 
movement. 

7. Such then are some of the factors 
which have given rise to the peculiar blend 
of nationalism and socialism which 
dominates Egypt to-day. It is noteworthy 
that the barren nationalism of the past and 
of the Wafdist past in particular forms no 
part of their programme. Evacuation and 
unity of the Nile Valley are no longer the 
sole slogans of the day (the latter has in 
fact disappeared and the emphasis on 
reform and progress is not less than on 
political independence. To achieve these 
national and social aspirations nothing 
short of revolution appeared to them to 
offer hope of success; a revolution involving 
not only the removal of a corrupt and 
irresponsible monarch but also the curbing 
of a selfish and short-sighted ruling class. 
The latter objective has meant a drastic 
purge of political life and far-reaching 
measures of Agrarian Reform aimed at 
political as well as social and economic 
results. The successful realisation of these 
aims can hardly fail to lead for the first 
time in the Middle East to the political 
emancipation, perhaps even the dominance, 
of the middle class. 

8. Although Agrarian Reform, as in¬ 
dicated above, is a very definite political 
objective, the social aspect is by no 
means a secondary consideration. There is 
little doubt that it was the imperative need 


for some improvement in the living con¬ 
ditions of the mass of the people that 
impressed on the army the need for reform 
in the agrarian field. It is not without 
interest to note that the Palestine Campaign, 
during which the unfortunate effect on 
the morale of the ordinary soldier of having 
no real stake in his country was brought 
home to the officers in immediate contact 
with him, marked the turning-point in the 
thinking of members of the High Military 
Committee on this question. 

9. As regards their national aspirations, 
it is unfortunately the case that the presence 
of British forces in Egypt appears to these 
young officers as much an anachronism as 
the presence of a despotic king or parasite 
pashas. Evacuation is as urgent an 
objective to them as it was to previous 
Governments and there is a similar tendency 
to withhold effective co-operation in Middle 
East defence (the necessity of which they 
freely admit) until British forces have been 
withdrawn. Whether this tendency will be 
maintained remains to be seen. The 
attitude of individual members of the com¬ 
mittee towards the United Kingdom in 
general and Her Majesty's Government in 
particular will clearly have considerable in- 
11 uence in this respect and it may be worth 
while attempting to analyse their feelings 
and prejudices in the matter. All of them 
speak English (some of them remarkably 
well) and have had personal contact in 
varying degrees with British service 
personnel, either with Her Majesty's forces 
during the war or in the British Military 
Mission in the Egyptian army. Several 
have visited the United Kingdom on courses 
of instruction or for private reasons and 
have British friends. An admiration for 
British institutions and for the British way 
of life is something which many of them 
have in common. On the other hand, they 
have absorbed more than their share of the 
anti-British propaganda poison which has 
been widespread among junior officers of 
the Egyptian forces during the last decade 
and they are all, though perhaps some more 
than others, deeply suspicious of the in¬ 
tentions and policy of Her Majesty's 
Government. If this suspicion and the 
latent feeling of inferiority that goes with it 
can be overcome there is reason to believe 
that an attitude of co-operation may 
develop. At present there is a tendency to 
resist co-operation because of the feeling 
that they are being compelled to co-operate 
and that they are being left no choice in 
the matter. They fully realise, however, 
that the future of Egypt is bound up with 
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that of the West and that a way to joint 
defence must be found. It is therefore not 
unreasonable to suppose that what they 
are seeking is freedom to create and not 
freedom to destroy what rests of western 
technique in Egypt and in particular what 
British effort have contributed to the life of 
this country. This is in marked contrast to 
experience in Iraq as reported by Sir John 
Troutbeck in his despatch No. 144 of 
31st October. Particularly encouraging 
is the preference which they have shown for 
the empirical approach and the practical 
solution. 

10. Evidence of preference for this 
typically British way of dealing with pro¬ 
blems is to be found not only in their 
handling of the Sudan problem but also 
in their attitude towards the Egyptian 
constitutional problems. The High Military 
Committee has been subjected to consider¬ 
able pressure directed towards the abolition 
of the monarchy and the establishment of 
a republic. Ihsan Abdel Kaddeus, the 
fellow-travelling and unscrupulous editor- 
owner of the Arabic language weekly 
newspaper Rose el Youssef, has certainly 
been using his influence to this end and 
some sections of the Moslem Brethren have 
probably also been pressing for constitu¬ 
tional change. This pressure has been re¬ 
sisted, and it is probable that the monarchial 
form of government will be allowed to con¬ 
tinue undisturbed provided it does not inter¬ 
fere with the realisation of the major 
objectives of the movement. Some members 
of the committee have expressed preference 
for a constitutional monarchy on British 
lines. It is significant that the influences 
both of Kaddeus and of the equally 
doctrinaire Professor Barawi (who in the 
early stages advised on Agrarian Reform) 
have diminished considerably. Similarly, 
extremists of the type of the notorious 
Kamal Sidki, who prior to the movement 
was closely associated with agitation in the 
army, have been kept at arm’s length. 


Sidki was in fact, as reported at the time, 
put under arrest and is still in prison. 

11. An empirical policy is also likely to 
be followed in connexion with an eventual 
return to parliamentary life. At an early 
stage in the history of the Army Movement 
it was announced that elections would be 
held as soon as possible and it was later 
stated that they would take place not later 
than February 1953. Realisation of the 
magnitude of the task in hand gave rise to 
second thoughts and members of the com¬ 
mittee now admit that no further election 
date can be given. Nevertheless the 
absence of any doctrinaire attitude and the 
general recognition that a return to consti¬ 
tutional ways of government is necessary 
are healthy signs and also indicate that the 
movement is not the victim of any ready¬ 
made political philosophy. 

12. In short, the omens are not unfavour¬ 
able, so far as they depend on the political 
theories of the present rulers of Egypt. I 
have not, however, touched on the economic 
difficulties which face them at the present 
time and which, in my opinion, constitute 
the most serious and pressing threat to the 
regime. The prospects for a more stable 
and more friendly Egypt would be brighter 
if the present Government showed more 
ability to deal with the problems of their 
economic situation. Whether the move¬ 
ment can muster sufficient strength and 
skill, both within itself and within the 
country at large, to overcome the immediate 
difficulties which are pressing upon them, 
and realise their on the whole laudable 
aims, is another matter which I do not 
propose to consider in this already lengthy 
despatch. 

13. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
(without the enclosure) to the head of the 
British Middle East Office at Fayid, and to 
Her Majesty’s Representatives in Bagdad, 
Beirut, Damascus, Ankara, Washington and 
Paris. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 
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POSITION OF THE ARMY MOVEMENT IN THE NEW REGIME 
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Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. (Received 24th December) 


(No. 265. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, 17th December, 1952. 

In my despatch No. 261 (1011/386/52) of 
2nd December I endeavoured to give some 


account of the political thinking of the 
members of the High Military Committee 
and to define in a general way the objectives 
of the new regime in Egypt. I now propose 
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to indicate the measure of support which 
the Army Movement has been able to com¬ 
mand for the realisation of these aims and 
the prospects of its being able to maintain 
this support in the future. 

2. The successful execution of the coup 
d'Etat itself was received with astonished 
admiration and enthusiasm by virtually all 
classes, and the support for the movement 
in the first weeks following the assumption 
of power by the army was almost universal. 
The departure of the King was greeted with 
relief and thankfulness by the overwhelming 
majority of the people. The politicians 
were no exception. As I reported at the 
time, Nahas returned from Europe with all 
speed in the full expectation that he would 
be called upon to take over the Government. 
Even the Communists were jubilant. 

3. The elation of both Wafdists and 
Communists and, indeed, of the majority of 
the old political parties was, however, short¬ 
lived. Other feelings prevailed when it was 
realised that the army, far from being satis¬ 
fied with the removal of an irresponsible 
Monarch and his hangers-on, were bent on 
uprooting privilege and remoulding Egyp¬ 
tian society. The abolition of honorific 
titles of Pashas and Beys did not perhaps 
cause undue concern, though many persons 
who had paid heavily (sums said to vary 
between £E. 5,000 and £E. 10.000) for their 
honours were not unnaturally aggrieved, as 
indeed were many of those for whom the 
grant of the title of Pasha or Bey marked 
the culmination of long years in the public 
service. Agrarian reform, the purge of the 
political parties and of the civil service (as 
well as of the armed forces and the police), 
and the promulgation of the origin of 
Fortunes Law were clearly more serious, 
and enthusiasm for the Army Movement 
rapidly waned in certain quarters. 

4. The first open clash occurred with 
organised labour. Whether the disturbances 
of Kafr el Dawar on 12th August were fo¬ 
mented by the Communists or the Wafd or 
were a spontaneous reaction to new con¬ 
ditions is not clear. The firm action taken 
by the military promptly demonstrated, 
however, that, while industrial workers 
could expect a fair deal under the new 
regime, disorder from whatever sources 
would not be tolerated. This clash proved 
to be a minor skirmish. The major battle, 
that with the Wafd, was still to come. It 
is probable that at this stage the army had 
not given up hope of securing the co-opera¬ 
tion of a purged Wafd. The hold of the 
leaders on the rank and file, the obstinacy 


of Nahas and Serag Eddin and the by no 
means disinterested loyalty of prominent 
Wafdists to the person of their leader, pre¬ 
vented the party as a whole from reorgan¬ 
ising itself in accordance with the directive 
of the army and of possibly playing an 
active part in the new regime. The W'afd’s 
defiance was, however, short-lived. The 
arrest of Serag Eddin and other prominent 
Wafdists and General Neguib’s triumphal 
tour in the Delta, when the attack was 
carried into the Wafd’s stronghold, brought 
about capitulation and the registration of the 
Wafd (with Nahas as Honorary President 
only) under the Political Parties Law. No 
serious opposition was offered by the other 
political parties, whose morale was effec¬ 
tively shaken by the detention of their 
leaders at the same time as those of the 
Wafd. 

5. Opposition to the Agrarian Reform 
Law also failed to take effective form, once 
the Government had shown by its firm 
handling of the solitary landowner, Adly 
Lamloum. who rashly laid himself open to 
the charge of attempting to resist by force 
any attempt to take over his property, that 
it meant business. Support by the Wafd, in 
which the land-owning classes are strongly 
represented, was of no avail and both the 
politicians and the landowners could do 
nothing but submit. Similarly, dismissed 
officers of the armed forces and officials who 
became victims of the Purge Committees 
were powerless to resist, and their efforts at 
a later stage to seek redress by appeals to 
the State Council were promptly checked 
by the promulgation of the Immunity Law. 

6. Though powerful interests had by this 
time been antagonised, the Army Movement 
continued to enjoy popular support. The 
newness of the movement was, it is true, 
beginning to wear off. and the first flush of 
enthusiasm had passed. Nevertheless, the 
ordinary Egyptian, whether in the towns or 
in the country, was still behind General 
Neguib personally, and criticism was con¬ 
fined to the numerically small sections of the 
community which had suffered materially 
and otherwise as a result of the army’s 
policy. Furthermore, such opposition as 
existed was unco-ordinated. Early in 
November, however, a change in the poli¬ 
tical atmosphere gradually became apparent. 
Though General Neguib’s public appear¬ 
ances continued to be the occasion of much 
popular enthusiasm, criticism was on the 
increase, and it was significant that plans 
for further provincial tours by the general, 
during which the army hoped that the 
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triumph in the Delta would be repeated, 
were postponed. All was clearly not well 
among the fellaheen, and the causes for 
their growing discontent were not difficult 
to see. 

7. First, owing to the negligible demand 
for Egyptian cotton, the cultivator was un¬ 
able to realise his main cash crop. When 
the Government intervened on 23rd Novem¬ 
ber with arrangements for the purchase of 
the crop, probably less than half had been 
sold and the prices obtained were consider¬ 
ably less than those of 1951 and about half 
those of 1950. Though Government inter¬ 
vention in the market eased the position of 
the cotton grower and the agricultural 
population generally, invidious comparisons 
in the matter of price could not be avoided 
and the regime’s popularity was correspond¬ 
ingly affected. Secondly, the campaign 
against the high cost of living included the 
control of prices of many locally produced 
food-stuffs such as meat, poultry, vegetables 
and fruit. In spite of the efforts of the 
Ministry of Supply to make the middleman 
and the retailer bear the sacrifice in the form 
of reduced profits, the position of the agri¬ 
cultural community was certainly affected. 
Poultry, which in the past has always been 
plentiful and has been a useful source of 
cash to the fellaheen, virtually disappeared 
from the market and the supply of certain 
vegetables became intermittent. Producers 
claimed (with what justification it is difficult 
to say), that the prices fixed made produc¬ 
tion unprofitable. Business in the provin¬ 
cial markets was greatly reduced. The 
combined effect of the cotton crisis and of 
the price control campaign was such that 
even Agrarian Reform was said to be losing 
its appeal. What was the use, said the 
fellaheen, of owning land if produce could 
not be sold or only sold at such low prices? 
Moreover, the first stages of the reform 
produced unexpected results which added 
disappointment to the other causes of 
dissatisfaction in the countryside. 

8. Although the present economic diffi¬ 
culties are most keenly felt in the country¬ 
side, the urban population is by no means 
immune. It is true that price control has 
benefited the lower and lower-middle classes 
in the towns and that the cotton depression, 
if it continues, will in time lead to the grow¬ 
ing of more food and a lower cost of living. 
Factory workers, too, have been protected 
by Government action from unemployment. 
The efficacy of such action, which took the 
form of forbidding factory owners to cease 
operation or to dismiss workers without 


Government approval, was, however, clearly 
temporary. The building trade, which has 
been booming since the war, began to feel 
the effect of the recession. The shortage of 
foreign exchange, particularly sterling, due 
mainly to the failure to sell the cotton crop, 
led to drastic import restrictions which 
seriously curtailed business. Failing some 
improvement in the economic situation, the 
difficulties of the new regime, even in the 
towns, are bound to increase. 

9. On what support then can General 
Neguib and his collaborators rely in their 
efforts to solve these political and economic 
problems? First there is the army itself. 
As long as the army remains united, there 
is a reasonable chance that, provided the 
economic position does not get completely 
out of hand, the regime will be able to 
maintain itself. It is significant that neither 
the Wafd nor the students, who recently 
reassembled for the new academic year, 
ventured even a minor demonstration. In 
spite of some inevitable differences of 
opinion and unavoidable dissatisfaction on 
the part of certain groups and individual 
officers who resent the control and influence 
of the High Military Committee, the co¬ 
hesion and also the discipline of the army, as 
a whole, are satisfactory. In spite of some 
rumblings of criticism, it has survived the 
shock of Colonel Mehanna's dismissal from 
the Regency Council, and there is a general 
recognition among the army leaders that 
they must hang together or they will hang 
separately. 

10. Secondly, the Army Movement has 
had, and continues to derive, valuable sup¬ 
port from the Moslem Brethren. As is well 
known, the Moslem Brotherhood is the only 
political or semi-political party, apart from 
the Wafd, with a countrywide organisation. 
It is reliably reported that the Army Move¬ 
ment has relied to a large extent on the 
brethren for political intelligence, and there 
is little doubt that the success of General 
Neguib's Delta tour, which was undertaken 
at very short notice, was in a large measure 
due to their activities. In return the 
brethren have assured themselves of the 
regime’s sympathy with their movement, if 
not support for their full programme, and 
for the first time a Moslem Brother has a 
seat in the Cabinet. With this the Supreme 
Guide and his supporters, though not the 
extremist wing, appear to be satisfied, and 
it is probable that in spite of the internal 
difficulties, due both to the doctrinal and 
personal differences within the brotherhood. 
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the army and the brotherhood will en¬ 
deavour to maintain an alliance which is 
to their mutual advantage. General Neguib 
is, however, increasingly anxious to prevent 
any excesses caused by religious bigotry 
and to allay the nervousness of the Coptic 
population; he may, therefore, be glad to 
reduce his dependence on Ikhwan support 
by showing them that he is, if necessary, 
perfectly able to control them, and—if he 
must—to get along without them. 

11. Thirdly, some support is being derived 
from the Neo-Nationalist (Watanist) Party 
of Fathy Radwan. It is well represented in 
General Neguib’s Cabinet, even after the 
reshuffle of 9th December (Dr. Mansour is 
a member as is also Abdel Aziz Ali and 
Soliman Hafez is at least a sympathiser), 
and as a result has gained a certain amount 
of influence It was used by the army in 
the campaign against the Wafd and will 
probably continue to be used as a counter¬ 
balance to Wafdist influence, at least until 
negotiations on joint defence are opened. 
Nationalist tendency towards neutrality or 
at least a “no joint defence before evacua¬ 
tion ’’ policy makes it possible that General 
Neguib will have to forego the backing of 
Radwan and his friends in due course, 
though the Nationalists may be willing to 
put a good deal of water in their wine when 
the time comes. (A similar crisis in rela¬ 
tions with the Moslem Brethren for the 
same reason cannot be excluded.) 

12. Fourthly, the Army Movement was 
welcomed and is being supported by an 
important group of Egyptian intellectuals, 
who for a good number of years have been 
working for reform particularly in the social 
and economic fields. They are represented 
not by the fellow-travelling theorist. Pro¬ 
fessor Barawi (who advised the army in the 
early stages on Agrarian Reform) but rather 
by the Fellah Society of Ahmed Hussein 
(ex-Pasha). Though not particularly influ¬ 
ential politically, these men constitute some 
of the best elements in the country, and it 
is all to the good that they are now being 
employed by the Government to advise on 
reform in various fields, economic, social 
and administrative. The attitude of many 
of the prominent Independents, e.g., Kha- 
shaba. though they may have little or no 
connexion with the Fellah Society, is similar. 
The attitude of Aly Maher, who was un¬ 
doubtedly a source of strength to General 
Neguib in the early days of the movement 
and whose prestige is still of considerable 
value, was described in my despatch under 
reference. But it may be noted here that 


he was able to enlist the co-operation of 
many of these Fellah Society Reformers. 
They were strongly represented in his 
abortive Cabinet of 5th September. 

13. In so far as the press as a whole has 
acclaimed the “ New Era ” and gladly heaps 
invective and abuse upon the old regime, 
its general attitude is hitherto satisfactory 
from the point of view of the movement. 
The Egyptian State Broadcasting, which 
was taken over on the first day. is, of course, 
completely subservient. On the other hand, 
the blatant dishonesty and opportunism of 
newspaper proprietors and editors and the 
irresponsibility and excitability of reporters 
and commentators have been a continual 
source of concern to the authorities; warn¬ 
ings against the dissemination of rumours 
damaging to the movement have been fre¬ 
quent, and censorship has had to be re¬ 
imposed. It is significant, however, that 
the Wafdist Party organs have not been the 
worst offenders. Their attitude has natur¬ 
ally been one of some circumspection. Two 
of the three principal newspapers, the 
Ahram and the Akhbar have been definitely 
favourable. The third, the pro-Wafdist 
but financially independent AI Misri, has 
been equivocal, but considerable efforts 
have been deployed by the army to win it 
over. Immediately prior to the outright 
attack on the Wafd, there were clear indi¬ 
cations that the proprietor, Mahmoud Abul 
Fat’h. was prepared to co-operate with the 
army and that his paper carried officially 
inspired material. This co-operation was 
short-lived, and when it became obvious 
that no compromise with the Wafd was at 
that stage intended, the tone of the paper 
changed radically. As a result, the offices 
of the paper were raided and Mahmoud 
Abul Fat'h withdrew from the country. 
Further attempts were more recently made 
by the army, this time with Ahmed, the 
brother of Mahmoud, and a basis of under¬ 
standing may well be found. A situation 
where family interests are well represented 
on both sides of the political fence is cer¬ 
tainly not without parallel, particularly in 
this part of the world. 

14. Finally there is the support which the 
movement derives from the mass of the 
people, represented by the fellah in the 
country and the industrial worker and small 
employee in the towns. Until quite recently, 
there is no doubt that, as indicated above, 
this support was whole-hearted and that, in 
spite of its essentially fickle nature, was a 
source of great encouragement to General 
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Neguib and his friends. Economic diffi¬ 
culties, which have already been sufficiently 
described have, however, to say the least, 
damped this enthusiasm and undermined 
one of the regime's most valuable props. 
The extent to which these difficulties can be 
overcome is still a matter of doubt. In the 
meantime the army is endeavouring by such 
spectacular efforts as the collection of 
clothing for the needy during the winter 
(reminiscent of the Nazi “Winterhilfs 
Werke ”) to convince the people that it 
is not unconcerned at their economic 
difficulties. 

15. No mention has been made of the 
assistance, both moral and material, which 
General Neguib has received from abroad, 
particularly from the United States Govern¬ 
ment and Her Majesty’s Government. 
Much has been made by the local press of 
the appreciative and friendly references to 
the Army Movement in foreign, particularly 
American, newspapers and of the encour¬ 
agement given by the United States Govern¬ 
ment which has been contrasted with the 
somewhat more reserved attitude of Her 
Majesty's Government. Foreign moral 
support has undoubtedly been an asset of 
some value to the Government. On the 
material side, however, assistance has not 
been up to expectations. Point IV assist¬ 
ance, in particular, has been criticised as 
inadequate as has the inability of Her 
Majesty's Government to help with the 
disposal of the cotton crop. No publicity 
has yet been given to the release of jet air¬ 
craft by Her Majesty's Government. The 
successful outcome of Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations on the Sudan and on the future 
of the Canal Zone would, of course, 
enormously strengthen General Neguib's 
position. 

16. Such, then, are the main factors which 
give the new regime such strength as it has. 
What of the other side of the balance sheet? 
Hostile elements. Communists and fellow- 
travellers, Wafdists, and extremists, even 
among the regime's closest allies the Moslem 
Brotherhood, and the Nationalist Party are 
waiting to profit by General Neguib's 
mistakes and to take advantage of his 
difficulties, particularly those arising from 
a strained economy. In spite of its present 
eclipse, the Wafd probably represents the 
greatest potential danger. It (and the name 
of Nahas) still has a certain “ mystique ” 
which could be exploited in favourable 
circumstances and its countrywide organ¬ 
isation, at present virtually inactive, could 


be put into motion at an opportune moment. 
But, up to the time of the developments 
referred to in paragraph 17 below, its overt 
activities, apart from violent and unscrupu¬ 
lous press attacks on Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment and the British forces in Egypt, were 
confined to encouraging its cliques, par¬ 
ticularly among the students, to shout for 
the “ Constitution " at public meetings and 
to mild press articles in the same strain. It 
is noteworthy that the extremists among the 
Moslem Brethren followed similar tactics in 
their campaign for a new Constitution based 
on the Qoran. Communists and fellow- 
travellers, though active and ever ready to 
exploit political and economic difficulties, 
cannot be considered a serious menace as 
long as the army controls the situation, or 
even a factor capable of constituting an 
appreciable threat to General Neguib’s 
position. 

17. Within the last few days a number 
of developments have taken place which 
were aimed at regaining some of the ground 
lost by the regime. The Cabinet has been 
reshuffled and some good new blood intro¬ 
duced in the persons of experienced and 
highly-competent officials in the Ministries 
of Agriculture, Commerce and Industry, and 
Municipal and Rural Affairs and Social 
Affairs. As reported in my telegram No. 
1834 of 10th December, further such 
measures included the release of political 
detainees, the abrogation of the Constitu¬ 
tion and the decision to set up a national 
commission to draft a new Constitution, 
and finally an attempt to gain the support 
of the political parties by the creation of an 
extra-governmental all-party block or 
front. These measures represent something 
of a retreat on the part of the Army Move¬ 
ment, and it is clear that a period of tem¬ 
porary appeasement, if not reconciliation, 
has begun. But as indicated in my telegram 
referred to above, this was intended by the 
High Military Committee as a tactical move, 
and it is not considered that it will radically 
affect the position, at least in the immediate 
future. 

18. I do not propose to add to the 
length of this despatch by attempting a 
detailed summing-up. Though much re¬ 
mains obscure the general position is fairly 
clear. There is reason to hope that General 
Neguib and the High Military Committee 
will be able to maintain themselves at least 
until next spring. Whether they will be 
able to do so in the longer term appears to 
depend partly on developments in the 
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economic field and partly on the outcome 
of our negotiations. 

19. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the Head of the British Middle East 
Office at Favid. and to Her Majesty's Repre¬ 


sentatives in Bagdad, Beirut, Damascus, 
Ankara, Washington and Paris. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


JE 1052/459 No. 67 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

Anglo-Egyptian Relations 

Mr. Eden to Sir. R. Stevenson (Cairo) 


(No. 397. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 22nd December, 1952. 

The Egyptian Ambassador came to see 
me to-day before leaving London to take 
up his new post as Foreign Minister of 
Egypt. In the course of conversation, we 
covered most of the field of Anglo-Egyptian 
relations. For ease of reference I list the 
topics we discussed under sub-headings 
below. 

The Sudan 

I told the Ambassador that I thought we 
had made considerable progress, and there 
was now a wide area of agreement between 
us. I went over the main points, to which 
we for our part attached importance and 
on which we had so far failed to reach 
agreement. These were— 

(a) The Governor-General's special 
responsibility for the South. In 
view of our undertakings and the 
attitude of the South, this responsi¬ 
bility must be unfettered. 

( b ) The Governor-General's freedom to 
exercise his powers in the case of an 
emergency. 

(c) The question of whether the Sudanese 

Parliament should be consulted on 
the establishment and powers of the 
Governor-General's Commission. 
As to this, I thought that it was 
arguable that the establishment of 
the Commission was a matter be¬ 
tween the co-domini, but the 
Governor-General felt that it would 
be desirable to consult the Parlia¬ 
ment. I shared his view. 

id) The date of self-determination should 
not be made dependent upon com¬ 
plete Sudanisation. I pointed out 
that in India and Pakistan British 
officials had remained for a con¬ 
siderable period after independence. 


and I thought it likely that a certain 
number of officials would be 
required in the Sudan for a time 
even after independence. 

1 added that we had no wish to divide 
the South from the North but we must 
encourage the South to co-operate. We 
were really anxious to reach an agreement 
with Egypt, and I thought that the latest 
reports from Cairo were more encouraging; 
indeed, I hoped very much that as a result 
of the visit which Egyptian members of the 
Government were now paying to the 
Sudan, we should be able to reach agree¬ 
ment. On the other hand I felt that General 
Neguib's remarks about Egyptian insist¬ 
ence that no change whatever should be 
made in the Egyptian proposals, as reported 
by The Times this morning, were far from 
helpful. 

M. Fawzi took note of the points at 
issue which I had listed, and, as regards 
General Neguib's remarks to the press, he 
said that he thought that these were for 
internal consumption, and in any case 
might have been misreported. He added 
that he too very much hoped that we should 
soon reach agreement and regretted the 
delay which had already occurred, although 
he realised that these things took time. He 
assured me that the Egyptian Government 
wanted an agreement and were not pre¬ 
pared to look at our differences with a 
microscope. 

M. Fawzi asked me for a note of the 
subjects upon which we had already 
reached agreement with Egypt in our 
discussions on the Sudan, and I promised 
to let him have a list of such matters. 
(This list is attached as an Annex hereto.) 

Defence 

The Egyptian Ambassador said that the 
first thing to decide upon was a schedule 
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for the withdrawal of British armed forces. 
Once this was agreed the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment might be able to give an assurance on 
their willingness to co-operate over defence- 
They could not however sign any document 
to this effect until withdrawal had been 
completed. 

I said that our concern was to ensure 
that there should be no vacuum in the 
Middle East. We must plan in advance for 
wnat was to take the place of our forces if 
they were withdrawn. These plans could 
and should be worked out together with 
the Egyptians. 

M. Fawzi said that it was the Egyptian 
view that Egyptian forces should take over 
responsibility for the defence of Egypt, 
assisted perhaps by British experts for a 
period to be agreed. 

I said that we had no desire to keep in 
the Canal Zone large forces which cost a 
lot of money. What I had in mind when I 
referred to plans about what was to take 
the place of our forces was to agree upon 
the minimum arrangements needed in 
peace-time in order that we should be able 
to put into operation an effective scheme of 
defence in war; we needed therefore to 
discuss together the regional defence 
organisation which we should have to set 
up, and this should be done at the same 
time as we discussed any withdrawal of 
British forces. 

The Ambassador seemed a little doubtful 
about this and said that any such discus¬ 
sions would have to be very informal. 

I asked him his views on air defence for 
Egypt, and he said that some informal 
arrangement might be reached between the 
Egyptian Air Force and the Royal Air 
Force, but any joint Anglo-Egyptian air 
defence organisation would be interpreted 
as a continuation of the present state of 
affairs. 

Finally 1 said that I would like to draw 
the Ambassador’s attention to the recent 
increase in pilfering which had taken place 
in the Canal Zone, and added that I thought 
the danger of this was that it might lead to 
incidents such as had occurred last 
autumn. This would obviously prejudice 
any chances of a settlement. The Ambas¬ 
sador took note of this and promised to do 
what he could to rectify the present state 
of affairs. 


Economic Situation 

The Ambassador said that as we all knew 
the present Egyptian economic situation 


was very difficult. He wanted to see the 
United Kingdom buying Egyptian cotton. 
He also wanted Egypt not to lose the habit 
of buying goods in the British market. 

I said that we had been giving a lot of 
thought to this problem, which was a most 
difficult one for us. As the Ambassador 
knew, cotton buying was done now by 
commercial interests; Her Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment just did not have the money 
available for cotton purchases on their own 
account. Nevertheless we were still con¬ 
sidering whether there was anything we 
could do, perhaps in conjunction with the 
United States. 


Arms and Equipment for Egypt 

I said that I was sure that we should be 
able to supply a number of things if 
General Neguib gave us a list of his 
requirements. As regards the jet aircraft 
which we had promised to release, I could 
assure the Ambassador that they had been 
hurried on as rapidly as possible and that 
the Egyptian Government had been very 
favourably treated in this respect. 

The Ambassador mentioned also the 
recent Resolution on Palestine at the 
United Nations and said that he thought 
that a settlement was out of the question 
for a long time at any rate. I said that 1 
feared he was probably right. 

On the subject of Persia the Ambassador 
said that Egypt would be glad to do any¬ 
thing that she could to help a settlement, 
since she felt that the stability of the Middle 
East needed a settlement of the issues be¬ 
tween Persia and the United Kingdom. 

In conclusion the Ambassador said that 
he was sure that the Egyptian Government 
would wish to look at all the questions 
outstanding between us in a realistic way, 
and that, given goodwill (as he was sure 
there was between us) we should be able to 
find solutions without delay. 

I thanked the Ambassador for what he 
had said and added that 1 felt sure that he 
would do everything that a man could do 
to achieve satisfactory solutions. We knew 
we could rely upon him to do this, and no 
one could do more. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Representatives at Wash¬ 
ington, Paris and Beirut, to the Governor- 
General at Khartoum and to the Head of 
the British Middle East Office at Fayid. 

I am, &c. 

(For the Secretary of State) 
ROGER ALLEN. 
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Annex to No. 67 

List of points in connexion with the Sudan 

on which agreement has been reached by 

Her Majesty's Government and the 

Egyptian Government 

(1) The principle that there is to be a 
transitional period of self-government in 
the Sudan followed by self-determination, 
and that in the meantime sovereignty is to 
be kept reserved for the Sudanese. 

(2) That the draft Self-Government 
Statute shall be the basis of self-government 
in the Sudan during the transitional period. 

(3) That the promulgation of the Con¬ 
stitution, and with it the elections for the 
Sudanese Parliament, shall be suspended 
pending discussions between our two 
Governments on constitutional arrange¬ 
ments for the transitional period. 

(4) The establishment of three Commis¬ 
sions—the Electoral Commission, the 
Governor-General’s Commission and a 
Sudanisation Committee. 

(5) That the Governor-General’s Com¬ 
mission to be set up by agreement between 


our two Governments shall be appointed 
by Egyptian decree and that it shall come 
into existence before the Sudanese elections. 

(6) That the Governor-General's Com¬ 
mission shall function in the manner 
proposed by the Egyptian Government, 
over a wide range of powers reserved to the 
Governor-General in the Self-Government 
Statute, provided that suitable arrange¬ 
ments are made for the Public Service, the 
South, and sudden emergencies. 

(7) That there shall be an increase in the 
number of direct elections, and that if a 
decision cannot be reached between the two 
Governments on any constituency, the 
Electoral Commission shall give a ruling. 

(8) That the Electoral Commission shall 
decide on qualifications for voting in the 
Senate elections. 

(9) The manner of bringing to an end 
the transitional period. 

(10) That the choice to be made by the 
Constituent Assembly shall be between: — 

(a) linking the Sudan with Egypt in any 

form, or 

(b) choosing complete independence. 


JT 1942/29 No. 68 

VISIT OF THE KING OF LIBYA TO EGYPT 

Sir A. Kirkbride to Mr. Eden. (Received 31st December) 


(No. 101. Confidential) Tripoli, 

Sir. 23rd December. 1952. 

I have the honour to refer to my despatch 
No. 94 (1032/51/52) dated 27th November, 
1952, about the visit of the King of Libya 
to Egypt. 

2. The party which accompanied the King 
into Egypt on 1st December, 1952, was 
considerably larger than was first planned 
and included, in addition to the Palace staff, 
the Federal Prime Minister, the Under¬ 
secretary for Foreign Affairs, the Deputy 
Wali of Tripolitania and a member of the 
Senate, Omar Baruni. Most of them 
returned to Tripoli by an aircraft of the 
Royal Egyptian Air Force on 8th December. 
The Prime Minister, however, did not get 
back until the 17th, having delayed his 
return as long as was possible in the hope 
of returning with the King. King Idris 
remained behind at Mena House Hotel in 
order to receive medical treatment and is still 
there at the time of writing this despatch. 

3. Members of the party stated on their 
return that it was obvious that the Muslim 
Brotherhood had organised a demonstrative 
welcome for the King. From the Egyptian 
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frontier to and in Cairo, there were large 
crowds cheering King Idris and shouting 
slogans of the Brotherhood. Tnese demon¬ 
strations were probably organised to mark 
the gratitude of the Muslim Brotherhood 
for the political asylum which was afforded 
during 1949 in Cyrenaica to three of their 
members who had returned to Egypt after 
the recent coup d'Etat. They called on King 
Idris during his visit there in order to thank 
him for his help. 

4. All members of the party received 
Egyptian decorations of various types and 
degrees and there was some jealousy shown 
by those whose honours were not as high 
as they had expected. Complaints were 
made that they had had too exacting a 
programme and had had too little time to 
themselves; they had only seen what the 
Egyptians had intended them to see. Never¬ 
theless. they felt that the visit had been a 
success and that it would do much to en¬ 
hance Libya's rather lowly position in the 
Arab world. 

5. In spite of the assurance that they 
would not rafise political issues, vide para¬ 
graph 7 of my despatch No. 94 of 27th 
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November, 1952, the Egyptian Ministers did 
speak to both King Idris and the Federal 
Prime Minister on such questions. While 
the party were still in the train, the Egyptian 
radio stated that King Idris was on his way 
to Cairo to negotiate a treaty of friendship 
with Egypt and to discuss the rectification 
of the frontier between the two countries. 
The Prime Minister thereupon sent for the 
Egyptian Charge d’Affaires, who was on the 
train, and made him send a message of pro¬ 
test about this broadcast reminding the 
Egyptian authorities of their early assurance. 

6. Nevertheless, both General Neguib 
and the Egyptian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs later proposed a treaty of friendship 
and " bon-voisinage ” and a trade agreement. 
They offered to accept Libyan cadets in the 
Egyptian Military Academy and showed 
interest in extending the railway to Tobruk 
in order to facilitate trade. They did not 
mention frontier rectification. The Libyan 
Prime Minister claims to have replied that 
he could not discuss any such questions 


during a visit which was one of courtesy 
only; if the Egyptians had any proposals to 
make regarding commercial and cultural 
relations between the two countries, he 
would be glad to receive their proposals and 
to consider them at his leisure. Mahmud 
Bey said to General Neguib that he realised 
the Egyptian view about Libya’s foreign 
policy but the Libyans themselves were best 
qualified to judge where their interests lay 
and to provide for them. General Neguib 
then said, apparently, that all he asked for 
was that Libya’s independence should not be 
compromised. 

7. When approached on such subjects. 
King Idris merely referred those who spoke 
to him to the Prime Minister. 

8. I am copying this despatch to Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Cairo and to the 
Head of the British Middle East Office 
(Fayid). 

I have, &c. 

A. KIRKBRIDE. 


JE 1052/2 No. 69 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

The General Middle Eastern Situation 

Mr. Eden to Sir K. Helm (Ankara) 


(No. 251. Confidential) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 31st December, 1952. 

When the Turkish Ambassador came to 
see me to-day, we had some talk about the 
general Middle Eastern situation. He asked 
what progress we were making in our con¬ 
versations with General Neguib. I said I 
was having a great deal of difficulty. His 
Excellency said that he hoped an arrange¬ 
ment would be reached. These military 
dictatorships in the Middle East were all 
admittedly unstable, but he thought it was 
important not to miss a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. I agreed, but said that General 
Neguib was not by any means easy to 
negotiate with, and his speeches were a con¬ 
tinuing irritant to us. If he really wanted 
to work with us, he ought to stop threaten¬ 
ing. The Ambassador rejoined that I would 
understand General Neguib's internal diffi¬ 
culties. I said that I thought I did, but that 
it might do good for the Turks to impress 
upon him that he must come some way to 
meet us. We could not go the whole way to 


meet him. His Excellency said that his 
Government had already done this, but they 
would certainly continue to give advice in 
this strain. He emphasised the importance 
of trying to reach agreement with the present 
Egyptian Government, because he remem¬ 
bered past failures in respect of Persia. 
When Zayed had been Persian Prime 
Minister he had told the Turks that he tried 
to reach agreement with us on a fifty-fifty 
payments basis in respect of Persian oil, but 
that we had not been willing. I said that 
this might well be true, and that I myself 
had warned the Chancellor of the day some 
years before the murder of General Raz- 
mara. But the question of the Sudan and 
Egypt was not really on all fours with this, 
for there we were not only dealing with our 
own business. We were trustees for the 
Sudanese, and we were working with others 
to fulfil a joint responsibility. The Ambas¬ 
sador appeared to accept this. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN 


JE 1103/2 
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ECONOMIC SITUATION 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. (Received 5th January, 1953) 


(No. 274) Cairo, 

Sir, 31st December, 1952. 

In my despatch No. 265 of the 17th 
December I described as part of the general 
political situation the mixed feelings with 
which the countryside had come to regard 
the new regime as a result of the impact 
on the country's economy of the cotton 
slump, agrarian reform and price control. I 
indicated the vital importance of a solution 
of the country's economic problems to the 
present regime's prospects of survival. In 
amplification of this point, I now have the 
honour to report some further evidence of 
the very high feeling which the present 
failure of Egypt to sell her cotton is raising 
in the country and the real danger which 
these and the other economic problems 
facing her represent to the stability of the 
country in general and to the British Com¬ 
munity in particular. 

2. A very reliable source, who has spent 
many years in Egypt, speaks fluent Arabic 
and spends a great deal of his time travelling 
about the Delta in pursuit of his business as 
an agent for artificial fertilisers, has given 
members of my staff a clear and at the same 
time depressing description of present pros¬ 
pects of this country. He stressed in par¬ 
ticular the effect which the Agrarian Reform 
Law and the absence of cotton sales were 
having in causing what he described as “ the 
economic paralysis ” into which Egypt is 
sinking. 

3. In consequence of the combined effect 
of these two factors, he visualised production 
materially falling off, a wave of bankruptcies 
both in Cairo and Alexandria and in the 
smaller provincial towns, and a rising tide of 
desperation and disappointment among the 
fellahin and throughout the country. Unless 
something could be done to get cotton 
moving again, we should have within the 
next six critical months a very ugly situation 
indeed. Egypt had been living in conditions 
of artificial prosperity since 1937, which in 
the later war years and early post-war years 
had amounted to a boom. The slump would 
be all the more dangerous psychologically 
for that, and he thought it quite possible that 
agitation by the Moslem Brotherhood might 
give rise to communal riots and massacres of 
Copts and foreigners. He saw no reason 
why, if things continued to go from bad to 
worse, there should not be a series of minor 
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"26th January " riots in a number of smaller 
towns and villages. 

4. He described the fellahin as being now 
both unsettled and truculent. They did not 
know exactly what the new regime had 
promised them, except that they had some 
idea that the land was going to be theirs. 
They were, however, beginning to grumble 
and to say that, in spite of all King Farouk's 
vagaries and acquisitiveness, there did seem 
to be something left over for them in his 
day; whilst now they got nothing for their 
produce and cotton prices had fallen catas¬ 
trophically. They were also complaining 
that their landlords were no longer per¬ 
forming the services for them which were 
previously part of the relationship between 
landlord and tenant. (Indeed many land¬ 
lords are no longer able to afford to provide 
the clothing and charities which they 
formerly did on their estates.) The Govern¬ 
ment's “ winter help ’’ scheme, which I 
mentioned in my despatch under reference, 
has now been extended to include the pro¬ 
vinces as well as the capital, but is at present 
still in the collecting stage. 

5. The particular danger in the present 
situation is the coincidence of the cotton 
crisis with the period of economic unsettle¬ 
ment which, it was always foreseen, would 
inevitably attend the launching of Agrarian 
Reform. There is the further danger for 
ourselves that we are blamed for the cotton 
crisis. It is generally believed throughout 
the length and breadth of Egypt that Great 
Britain is deliberately keeping out of the 
cotton market in order to exert pressure on 
Egypt. The Minister (Commercial) has 
reported that views similar to those ex¬ 
pressed above were put forward by all the 
members present at the meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce held in Cairo on the 
18th December, and similar representations 
have been made to me (my telegram 1878). 
All insisted that now was the lime to come 
to the assistance of the present regime in 
Egypt. His calls on the newly-appointed 
Cabinet Ministers during the past week pro¬ 
duced the same result. Everyone of them 
asked why it was that we were not buying 
any cotton now. He took great pains to 
explain the situation with references to accu¬ 
mulated stocks, the crisis in the spinning 
mills, unemployment, closed markets, &c., 
but realised that they did not believe a word 
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of what he said. If conditions of anarchy 
were to arise in Egypt as a result of general 
economic distress, it is of particular danger 
that public attention should thus be focused 
on Great Britain as the prime cause of that 
distress. 

6. I have in the past and in particular in 
my telegram No. 1730 of 21st November 
urged that Her Majesty's Government 
should for purely political reasons purchase 
Egyptian cotton now. The need to do so is 
in my view as pressing as ever, with the addi¬ 
tional danger that the present situation does 
seem to threaten what has hitherto appeared 


unlikely—the possibility of country-wide 
disorders as opposed to such disorders in the 
capital and principal towns. If such a situ¬ 
ation should arise it seems that the army 
would be far too extended to be able to deal 
with it. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the Heads of the British Middle East 
Office Fayid and to Her Majesty’s Repre¬ 
sentatives at Bagdad, Beirut, Damascus, 
Ankara, Washington and Paris. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 
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APPENDIX 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

JE 1012/3 No. 71 

PERSONALITIES OF THE NEW REGIME IN EGYPT 

(1) Prince Abdel Moneim; (2) General Mohamed Neguib: (3) Lieutenant- 

Colonel Mohammed Rashad Muhanna 

(Enclosure to Cairo Letter No. 10116113152 of 28th August; received 2nd September, 

1952) 


Prince Abdel Moneim 

Born 1899, only son of Khedive Abbas Hilmy he 
was next in line of succession to the throne after 
Prince Mohammed Ali (No. 10). 

Inherited £4 million from his father and an estate 
of 500 feddans from his mother. Sole heir of Prince 
Mohammed Ali. 

Though suspected of being anti-British during the 
last war, there is little evidence that he was so. He 
was, however, refused permission to travel to 
Istanbul to see his father, who was known to be in 
touch with the Germans. It was not until after 
Abbas Hilmy's death in 1944 that he was allowed 
to travel abroad. 

His relations with King Farouk were indifferent. 
Anti-Wafd. It is believed that he has been on 
friendly terms with Ali Maher for many years. 

Interested in sport, especially tennis. President of 
the Olympic Games Committee in 1935. He has 
also a keen interest in gardening. 

Married Princess Nazli Shah, daughter of the 
Turkish Prince Omar el Farouk, in 1940. He leads 
a quiet family life and is on the whole respected. 


Genera) Mohamed Neguib 

Born in 1901 of mixed Sudanese and Egyptian 
parentage. Educated at Gordon College. Khartoum. 
His English is good but not fluent. 

In the early 30's he served in the Frontier Corps, 
did three short attachments to the British army and 
talks with fondness and admiration of some of the 
British officers with whom he made friends. 

In 1941, when he was a major, he was attached 
to the Adjutant-Generals branch and was reported 
to be fanatically pro-Nazi and anti-British. He is 
also reported to be a great admirer of German and 
Italian organisation and speaks German fluently. He 
was reported, also in 1941, to be affiliated to the 
I.E.M. and in November of that year was in con¬ 
stant touch with Hassan el Banna the then leader 
of the I.E.M. who described him as a “ faithful 
adviser.” 

In 1942 he was named as an officer who was 
canvassing support from his fellow officers for a 
secret association of Egyptian army officers. 

In 1948 he fought in the Palestine War and was 
wounded three times. In December 1950 he was 
appointed director of the Frontier Corps but relieved 
of this appointment in January 1951 when Hussein 
Sirry Amr was reinstated at Palace instigation. He 
was then appointed Director of Infantry. Hatred by 
the army of Sirry Amr and sympathy for Neguib 
resulted in the latter’s election by an overwhelming 
majority to the post of president of the Officers’ 
Club. From that moment onwards he became more 
and more a popular and respected figure which 
increased with the opposition shown by him towards 


Haidar Pasha and the Palace. However, in the 
Spring of this year he did issue a routine report to 
G.H.Q. warning it of the restless state of the army. 

His name was put forward as Minister of War in 
the Governments formed in 1952 by Aly Maher, 
Hilali and Sirry. On each occasion ex-King Farouk 
turned him down. 

His refusal to obey the King’s order to resign and 
close the Officers' Club in July 1952 brought him 
into direct opposition with His Majesty. Believing 
that he was on the point of dismissal and furious 
with his previous treatment he agreed to become the 
nominal head of the coup d'Etat Committee a few 
days before the coup was launched, on 23rd July. 

On the insistence it is said, of his “ Military Com¬ 
mittee " agreed to form a Government on the 
resignation of Alv Maher Pasha, 7th September, 
1952. 

At one time he left the army to become a doctor 
but did not complete his studies and returned to the 
army. He has always been an admirer of Aly 
Maher and used to attend the latter's lectures on 
international law. Aly Maher regards him rather in 
the light of a protege. He is held in high esteem as 
a straight-forward and kindly man. It is difficult to 
gauge his intelligence and strength of character but 
it is generally felt that he is shrewd and his history 
suggests that he is capable of independent thought, 
and very sincere. It is almost certain that he is 
sympathetic to the I.E.M. cause. He is a strict 
Moslem. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Mohammed Rashad Muhanna 

Born 1908, of the Muhanna family of Gharbiya. 
His brother. Shaflq Abdullah Muhanna was A.D.C. 
to King Farouk. 

Received the sword of honour on completing his 
military studies in 1932 and subsequently passed 
out first of his class at Woolwich Military Academy. 
Passed Egyptian Staff College, 1944 and appointed 
to the staff of Cairo garrison. 

In the early years of the war was in contact with 
Aziz el Masri Pasha. In 1944 he was reported as 
inciting officers and as spreading anti-British and 
anti-Government propaganda. 

He was arrested in 1947 on the order of General 
Ibrahim Atallah on a charge of conspiring against 
the throne and was under arrest for forty-five days. 
The enquiry proved the charges against him to be 
baseless and his accuser was dismissed the service. 

During the Palestine war, he confiscated the cargo 
of an Australian vessel sailing under the British flag. 

In October 1950 he held a meeting attended by 
1,000 officers and men to protest against casualties 
at musketry practice caused by faulty ammunition. 
He was posted to Palestine, but told brother officers 
that he would continue his struggle against the 
army's dictators. 
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Elected, 1st January, 1952, to the Committee of 
the Officers’ Club by the largest vote ever obtained 
by a candidate. Immediately transferred to El 
Arish. 

His role in the coup d'Etat of 23rd July has not 
been clearly established. Some reports are to the 
efTect that he was not a member of the group that 
planned and executed the coup: others indicate 
that he was the brains behind the movement and 
that it was only due to his retiring disposition and in 
particular his inability to speak in public that he did 
not assume open leadership, it is generally agreed 


that he w'ould be one of the successors, possibly 
the immediate successor of Neguib. 

29th July, appointed Commandant of the Military 
Academy. 

30th July, appointed Minister of Communications 
in Ali Maher’s Cabinet. 

3rd August, made a member of the Regency 
Council. 

Known for his integrity, conservation and piety. 
Avoids all public places of amusement. A 
sympathiser, if not an actual member of the lkhwan 
el Muslimin. Is married and has at least one child. 


























